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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad 1 receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
sianianeous or ofherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2.000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be resfonsible for the retwn of arustc or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Lublication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as accepiance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those coniaibutions whic he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, toyether 
with all descriptive garticu/ars, must be plainly stated. Tf it ts desired tha! the 
pho.ographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed jor the purpose. 

Ji must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or wno has no! the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
‘dior of COUNTRY LIFE for 7 eproduction. 

Vols 4., 11., and 1/1, of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be 
vbtained on apflica ion to the Publisher. Price, 21%. per volume, bound in 
green cloth, gilt edges; or in green half-morocco, 25s. per volume. All cneques 
should be made pajable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 








Photographic ‘a ompetition. 














* 7 HE conductors of Country Lirg, being in a position of 
great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 

all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
“Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 
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The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to publish 
any photographs sent in upon payment of ros. 6d. for each one 
used, 


Hogmanay. 


F anyone were to form his impressions of the Scottish 
character purely and solely from contemporary fiction, he 
would have to credit it with about ninety-nine parts in a 

hundred of sentiment. The typical mother works and starves 
herself to send the laddie to college; at slight provocation ‘the saut 
tear” is shed from the eyes of bearded men; every death-bed is 
a scene of harrowing pathos; and, in a word, “ the finest feelings 
of our nature” toss and tumble in large waves over this world of 
fancy. But to the casual but independent observer the Scot is 
not so, but otherwise. He is somewhat harsh and stern of 
feature, with about a ha’porth of sentiment to an enormous 
amount of stern grimness; his humour is so very ‘slee” and 
pawky that it is scarcely visible. If there does happen to be ‘‘a 
rantin’, roarin’, rovin’”’ lad among them, he is the exception that 
proves the rule. You may talk of a jolly Englishman and a 
merry Irishman, but you say a prudent Scot. And, indeed, for 
twelve months of the year he is sober, not to say sour, of visage 
alike at kirk and market. Yet although the maudlin creatures 
of fiction do not exist, we know that there is both a deep vein of 
poetry in the Scot, and a wild desire to fling off the trammels of 
convention. ‘There are the old ballads and folk-songs, there are 
3urns, and Scott, and Carlyle to hear on the one point; and 
there are some pointed statistics, such as the annual consumption 
of whisky and the proportion of illegitimate children, to demon- 
strate the other. Last century—that is to say, in the days of 
old ‘Magnum Bonum” and the drinking lairds of Haddington— 
Scotland was at once the most convivial and the most religious 
of nations. It is at New Year time, more than any other, that 
the old characteristics may be seen peeping out from under the 
veil of decorum. Latterly, indeed, the more genteel circles have 
set a fashion of keeping Christmas in the English way, but the 
great mass of the people do not relax till the eve of the New 
Year. In the country, especially, the children have their innings 
on the 31st of December. Forming themselves into bands, they 
visit the houses of all their friends and relatives, opening the 
proceedings with the old rhyme: 
‘*Get up, guid wife, and shake your feathers, 

And dinna think that we are beggars ; 

We are little bairnies come to play, 

So please hand out your hogmanay.” 


By immemorial custom each has to sing a song before obtaining 
the oat-cake, ginger-bread, and currant-cake which every good 
housewife has in readiness. Originally, no doubt, there was 
some kind of appropriate play to follow; but it has become as 
obsolete as that at Easter. This is the beginning of the fun, 
which gradually increases as the winter afternoon wears into night 
and the men gather in from fields and farms, each with a smile 
breaking on his usually sombre features. He will be poor 
indeed, or a very ardent teetotaller, if he has not laid in a stock 
of whisky for the occasion. There is a general impression, 
which, however, does not square with the fact, that this fiery 
beverage—and your average Scot likes something that will warm 
him up—is rendered appropriate to the New Year by long 
usage. But it was practically unknown to the “ Knights of the 
Cape ” and other convivial associations of last century who met 
at the famous taverns of Johnnie How and Lucky Middlemass. 
They mostly drank ale and London porter, while the toping 
lairds indulged in claret, qualified at intervals by a bass of 
French brandy or of Hollands. But Audubon, when he visited 
Edinburgh in 1825, found that ‘‘Scottish gentlemen drank their 
native whisky pure, as if water; but I found it both smoky and 
fiery.” He went out to dinner on Old Year’s night, but was told 
to leave his watch at home because of the lawlessness that 
prevailed, “the murders and other fearful deeds that were 
done,” even though, taught by past experience, the authorities 
doubled the watch, and had special illuminations. It is not so 
bad as that now, but still the scene before the auld iron kirk is 
worth witnessing. Year by year the Scots in London gather in 
increasing numbers to witness it at St. Paul’s. To see the Old 
Year out and the New Year in is, indeed, one of the oldest 
customs. In many a quiet cottage and farmhouse circles of 
friends keep the same vigil. Until midnight the crowd continues 
to swell, and when at last the great bell booms the departure of 
one year and the birth of another, they .bursf into the old song, 
«A guid New Year to ane and a’, and many may ye see.” 
Flasks are produced by the thousand, and you may hear on 
every side, ‘‘ Here’s wussin’ ye a guid New Year, Sandie,” ‘ A 
guid New Year, Johnnie,” and the inevitable “Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot.” Ina whip-touch the usual character 
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of the Scot is wholly laid aside. Davie Deans gives way to 
Tam o’ Shanter, and you think that if the drinking and singing 
were more uproarious in Audubon’s day than now the place 
must have been like pandemonium. 

But this welcoming of the New Year is only the beginning 
of the fun. It is true that a better spirit is beginning to prevail. 
The taste of the individual and public opinion have alike been 
setting against the besotted drunkenness that prevailed early in 
the century. A host no longer expects that his guests will have 
to be carried upstairs, nor is he ambitious to make them drop 
below the table. In streets and public places it is the exception 
to see any man incapable, and we believe statistics show that 
the ‘drunk and disorderly” cases are on the decline. And in 
addition to this natural change in manners, religious and 
temperance bodies, by getting up watch-night services, are doing 
their best to attract people away from this carnival. The 
consequence is that there is less excess. Yet there are a goodly 
number who keep up the ancient practice of first-fooling. Nor 
would we like to see it abolished. After all, people need a safety- 
valve, and it is a kindly custom. It had its own superstitions in 
the old time, and in rural districts these have by no means died 
out. The chief of them was, that if the first visitor to a house 
on New Year’s morning does not carry a gift in his hand, then 
ill-luck will dog that family for a twelvemonth and a day. 
There are many stories, and some of them almost classical, to 
show that this is more than an idle fear. Indeed, like many 
another foreboding, it often brings its own fulfilment, and “ the 
long arm of coincidence” may account for the rest. Yet there 
is a certain amount of logic in that, too. Etymologists are not 
fully agreed as to the origin of the word hogmanay, but if they 
would forsake their books and consult the great heart of the 
people, they would find it to be a synonym for whisky. 





to the photographic competition for amateurs, which is 

announced immediately after our ordinary editorial notice. 
While we are by no means without appreciation of the help that 
has been given to Country Lire in its prosperous course by 
many eminent artists who make photography their profession, 
we are also sensible of the great advances which have been made 
by amateur photographers. They excel particularly in artistic 
choice of the point of view. In setting before them as a subject 
winter scenes, we have had present to our minds the possibility 
that the Christmas holidays of 1898-99 may give the opportunity 
of taking some snow scenes, and the nipping and eager air which 
surrounds us at the moment of writing encourages the hope that 
there may still be some real winter. It is our earnest hope that 
the entries may be numerous ; they will certainly not weary the 
judges. 


| T is a pleasant duty to open these notes by calling attention 


In our issue of September 24th we gave vivid pictures 
of the Australian Merino rams Eclipse and Fortune, and we 
were compelled to draw attention to the mountainous accumula- 
tions of wool upon them. They have not been lost sight of; but 
in the interval a process has taken place which must make it 
hard for their nearest friends to recognise them. In a word, they 
have been shorn, and it is to be hoped that the wind is tempered 
for them, for they have lost a weight of wool respectively which 
is a record for Australia. Eclipse actually yielded 45$lb. of 
wool, and Fortune 43$lb. “Bruni,” in the Australasian, observes 
that to grow the wool and to carry it must have been a great 
strain on their constitutions. One is sorry for them, but after all 
wool-bearing was their life’s work. 

It may not be amiss to point out a danger to which those 
are especially liable who rent old country houses that have 
not been used for some while. It seems that it was the custom 
of old builders to run the big beams of the floor right under the 
fire-place, with often a hearth-stone of very inadequate thickness 
between the beam and the fire. Fire insurance offices will tel 
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you that a great part of their business is paying insurances on 
fires that have originated from this. cause, the fire so heating the 
stone that a dangerous degree of the heat ‘is transmitted to the 
dry and inflammable old: beam underneath. Often the stone 
is worn to a perilous thinness by the fires of ages burning on 
it, and the beam is as ready to catch fire as if it were touch- 
wood. There is not much danger if the fire be in a stove; 
but if it be right down on the stone, or even partially supported 
by ‘ dogs,” the risk is imminent, especially if wood logs be 
burned, for their ashes continue to smoulder all the night, and 
never give the stone a chance of cooling down; and logs are 
the usual fuel on these hearths. Tenants coming into an old 
country house would do well to have all fire-places of this 
nature carefully examined, to ‘make sure that there is an 
adequate thickness of non-inflammable material between the 
fuel and the woodwork of the house. 





The experience of the folk who dwell in the Romney Marsh 
country might lead them to read the proverb contrariwise: 
‘* Break a pasture, break a man.’ That has been rather their 
experience in that exceptionally favoured corner of England. 
The pastures of that country are, perhaps, the finest in the 
world. They are said to have commanded £5 an acre rent. 
Yet some poor people have been deluded into the grievous error 
of breaking up even such a pasture as this, perhaps under the 
inspiration of the familiar proverb, with the result that their £5 
an acre rent has soon vanished, and they have had to try 
perforce the real ‘‘ breaking” process—-the process of making a 
pasture again out of that which they had so unwisely turned 
into arable. But it was not to be done. Pasture, at least of 
anything like the old quality, was not to be remade in a few 
years. The history of those old invaluable pastures is lost. 
They have been pastures, apparently, from the beginning, that 
is to say, ever since they first emerged from the sea, which no 
doubt, at no very distant date, overflowed them. The subsoil is 
of the nature of submerged forest. 





Further information regarding the ‘* North Star” sheep of 
Minnesota will be awaited with interest on this side, and 
better than any quantity of information would be a few samples 
for inspection. When the American papers extol the new breed 
as ‘*without a rival,’ we must recollect that the American 
himself is the last man to believe all that appears in his papers. 
In saying, however, that the ‘‘ North Stars” have been produced 
by judicious crossing of Shropshire, Southdown, and Lincoln 
sheep, they at least indicate a reasonable road toexcellence; and 
a contingency for which our farmers must always be prepared 
is the possible evolution of distinctly superior breeds of our 
domestic animals in the New World. The difference of atmo- 
sphere, climate, and vegetation are factors which must have 
effect. We see it in the production of the American type of 
manhood, and, though we may not admit any superiority so far 
as that is concerned, it may be undeniable in sheep. Australians 
have shown us (vide the illustrations which we published a few 
months ago) what miracles can be wrought in covering every 
inch of a sheep’s body with abundant wool; why should not 
America produce a champion combination of wool and mutton ? 
And as neither Australians nor Americans have ever been back- 
ward in buying stock from us for breeding purposes, we hope 
that our farmers will not be slow to buy the best that America 
can produce if our own stock can thereby be improved. 


The British officer shooting in wild country often has 
opportunities of very mixed sport, but it is not often that a 
subaltern on ten days’ leave gets a chance of adding two fine 
Waziris to his “ bag.” Yet this has happened in the Kurram 
Valley, thuswise: The Waziris—especially the Mahsud variety— 
are human beasts of prey, who swoop down from their hills upon 
the Ghilzais under our protection and carry off their flocks and 
herds, after slaying the custodians. The officer in question was 
out shooting with a small escort, when heyeame across three 
Waziris driving off a herd of Ghilzai goats, He succeeded in 
killing two of the raiders, and brought back the goats in triumph. 
Thus British officers on the Indian Frontier combine sport and 
service; and he who takes his rifle in his hand in a Pathan 
country knows that to a certain extent he takes his life also. 
If he does not take his rifle, he might just a% well leave his life 
behind too. 


And not all the centuries of civilisation have cured \the 
British man of the fierce instinct which leads him, on the: Wild 
fringe of the Empire, to find that the most exciting form of sport is 
that in which man hunts man. That he is only performing his 
duty as a soldier does not make the excitement less. Where- 
fore we sympathise with the two Ghoorkas once told off to look 
after a couple of Pathan “ snipers,” who, from among the rocks 
of a neighbouring hill-crest, were making things unpleasant for 
our retiring rear-guard. As the column wound its slow way 
along the rocky pass, the two Ghoorkas went up the hillside, 
creeping like cats from rock to rock, towards a point of vantage 
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which the Pathans, keeping within range of the column, must 
pass. There was no more “sniping”; but, alas, at nightfall, 
when roll was called in camp, the two Ghoorkas were missing. 
Lost in the midst of a fanatical enemy’s country, they were given 
up for lost ; but at dawn next morning two little Ghoorkas, very 
tired, very dirty, and very jubilant, stumbled into camp. ‘ We 
got them both,” they reported. The Pathans had scented 
danger and made a detour; but the Ghoorkas had still stalked 
them from hill to hill, like weasels after a rabbit, and in the end 
they “‘ got them both.” 

Boxing Day, with its festivities and pantomimes, is past, 
and it may be no bad thing to refresh our memories as to the 
meaning of the phrase. Its origin, according to Dr. Brewer, 
was ecclesiastical. In the days of early Christianity boxes were 
placed in churches for promiscuous charities, and the contents, 
subsequently distributed by the priests, were called the “ dole of 
the Christmas-box ” or ‘*box-money.” Heads. of houses also 
gave small sums of money to their subordinates to place “ in the 
box " before mass on Christmas Day. ‘ Somewhat later, appren- 
tices carried a box round to their masters’ customers for small 
gratuities. The custom, since 1836, has been gradually dying 
out.” Is that so? The box may have fallen into disuse; the 
habit of collecting money has grown more pertinacious. It can 
still be said : 

‘* Gladly the boy, with Christmas-box in hand, 
Throughout the town his devious route pursues.” 


But it certainly cannot be added, 


** And of his master’s customers implores 
The yearly mite.” 


There is no tone of entreaty or imploring in his tone. He and 
his fellows advance in solid columns, and the message follows, 
‘* He has come for his Christmas-box.’”’ The custom, in fact, 
has lost all geniality and kindliness; it has become a tax which 
can be met only by forbidding the transmission of any such 
messages. A list of worthy beneficiaries, or of those who will 
injure you if you refuse to be blackmailed, should be left with a 
servant supplied with the necessary funds. It saves annoyance ; 
and as for thanks—nobody ever dreams of offering them. 


Again we have to call attention to a murderous attack upon 
a gamekeeper, of what is fast becoming the normal type. 
Summers, a keeper in the employ of Lord Ancaster, with three 
comrades, on Christmas Eve came across two poachers on his 
Lordship’s Grimthorpe estate. One of the poachers shot at 
sight, shattered Summers's arm, which had to be amputated, and, 
when pursued by another keeper, threatened him with a loaded 
gun. These attempts at murder by poachers have become far 
too common, and it is high time for plain speaking as to the 
cause of the nuisance. It is to be found in the fact, which is 
perfectly well known to country gentlemen who serve on grand 
juries, that certain judges look with a very lenient eye upon 
poachers, and with severe and even prejudiced eye upon keepers, 
where both parties have used firearms. A very striking example 
of this, in the year 1884 or thereabouts, is still fresh in the 
memory of Cheshire. The consequence is that it has become 
the rule for keepers to go out unarmed, or with sticks only, 
knowing that they will have to face desperate men armed with 
guns. To put matters bluntly, this rule, and the cause of it, are 
a cruel injustice. Judges have to be reminded from time to time 
that their business is to execute the law, not to make, to 
criticise, or to distort it. In any case, it is worth while to 
remember that the poacher is a professional law-breaker, against 
sa" the keeper, to do his duty, must contend at the risk of 
his life. 


A correspondent writes: ** A few days ago my good wife, in 
the pursuance of her duty or pastime of paying calls, met a lady 
who induced her to buy two fowls through the agency of the 
Welsh Home Industries’ Association. They arrived unprepared, 
feathers and all, and there was lamentation. But when they 
came to table sorrow was turned into joy, for they were tender 
and of great size, having regard to their very moderate price. But 
for the father of the family, who had to carve, there was greater 
joy still in waiting, for, wonder of wonders, the breast bones had 
not been beaten in with a brick or a mallet, and great slices of 
tender meat could be cut from the breasts, Far different was 
the Christmas turkey, which, in outward semblance, was worthy 
of the rhapsody in ‘Orley Farm.’ No sooner was the carving- 
knife ini than the breast, which looked a treasure of delicate 
slices, was found to be a mere chaos of splintered bones and 
pounded flesh artfully concealed under a well-browned skin. 


The poulterer’s hand had ruined that which Nature and the ° 


farmer's wife had previously brought very near to perfection. 
When will poulterers learn to desist from this foolish and wasteful 
practice? Not, we fancy, until customers refuse to accept the 
shattered carcases of poultry; but one or two such refusals have 
been found very efficacious.” 
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A good story comes by way of a City journal and the Daily 
Mail from Merchant Taylors’ Hall; and we are in the happy 
position of being able to cap it. The Merchant Taylors’ story 
is of a patient at the Company’s convalescent home in Sussex, 
who complained that the country milk was vastly inferior to 
that supplied in London. The latter was always clear—too 
often, indeed, it is almost translucent—the former had a thick 
“upper crust.” The patient had discovered cream as innocently 
as Charles Lamb’s Chinaman hit upon crackling. Our own 
story is of a Londoner—quite a luxurious Londoner, too—and a 
country egg. He complained bitterly because the white of the 
boiled egg had that creamy, curd-like consistence which is the 
sure sign of absolute freshness; and it took him some time to 
acquire the taste for a really new-laid egg which could be eaten 
without pepper. 


Ira Fitch, who lived at Williams, which is somewhere in 
America—for our purposes he might just as well have been Ira 
Williams living at Fitch—until life became no longer bearable, 
was a cheap modern edition of Alcibiades. Fitch, it seems, was 
irresistibly beautiful. It did not matter what steps he took to 
disguise his fatal charms. According to the Boston Herald, he 
would go unshorn and in uncleaned boots for days together, and 
certainly there are no more efficacious methods by which the 
average man can make himself repulsive to view. But the 
women mobbed and pestered him just the same, and, according 
to the evidence of some of them, married and single, at the 
inquest, he could not help exercising over them such strong 
power that they were willing to fall down and worship him. 
There had to be an inquest on the body of Fitch, for the 
attentions of his admirers were more than he could bear, and he 
was willing to give his life for the price of escape. Poor Fitch! 
Had he enjoyed a classical education he would have known that 
Alcibiades, a man no less beautiful, suffered from the same 
nuisance. But he had a short way with his persecutors. He 
carried a club, and used it freely. It was ungallant, it may be; 
but it was better than suicide. 


It would seem as if that cruel and cowardly outrage of hound 
poisoning was again assuming an epidemic form in Ireland. 
Not so very long ago a few hounds of the Limerick Hunt 
were poisoned, but a much more serious outrage was perpetrated 
gn the South Unions while drawing a covert near Annesgrove, 
County Cork, recently, when no less than six couples were 
poisoned. This has created the greatest consternation amongst 
the followers of this popular hunt. The South Unions have 
given capital sport for the last few seasons, and no cause can be 
given why any animosity should exist against them. The Master 
(Mr. R. H. Hayes) is a very popular-man. He hunted the 
South Unions from 1891 to 1895, and took up the Mastership 
again in 1896, after Major Stopford had hunted them for a season. 
The hunt secretary, Mr. Eyre Powell, of Mount Prospect, is 
also a well-known and a most popular sportsman. 


At a late meet of the Meath Hounds at Dunboyne, the rather 
singular spectacle of about a dozen sergeants of the gallant 
K.D.G’s., in uniform, riding with the hounds was to be witnessed. 
The circumstance has given rise toa good deal of talk, some 
irate taxpayers asking whether they have to pay for hunters 
for our non-commissioned officers to enjoy themselves on. A 
season or two ago the non-commissioned officers of a sporting 
Hussar regiment, then stationed at the Curragh, used to turn out 
regularly with the Kildares. No objection was made to their doing 
so, though, at times, they used to rather inconvenience the field by 
a tendency on the part of the troop horses to get into line and charge 
their fences in this formation. The irate taxpayer has his excuses; 
but our desire to encourage hunting is so strong that we are 
inclined to suspect that there may be some explanation tending 
to show that the property of the State is not being risked reck- 
lessly. Somebody may have given a guarantee to pay for 
accidents. 

In some of the Southern Counties the partridges are already 
—before January—disposing themselves in pairs, as if they 
were deluded into the notion that we have no hard weather 
coming, to make up for the spring-like mildness of the first half 
of our winter. Rooks, too, are showing signs of a similar 
delusion, and the bullfinches are coming about our orchards, 
and are busy in picking out the premature buds of the plum 
trees, which seem no less deluded than the birds themselves. 
It is almost one’s bounden duty to wage war against the bull- 
finches, or at least to take means for scaring them away in the 
early springtide, jolly little birds though they are; but at this 
time of year, if the plum buds are unwise and precocious enough 
to obtrude themselves, we may perhaps allow the bullfinches to 
do their worst on them without interference, for it is not likely 
that any buds now sprouting can fail to be nipped by the frosts 
that are bound to come. Our hope must be that it may come 
soon, before the “‘ green things growing ” are developed enough 
to take harm from them. 
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At last the long-talked-of Association of Show Officials 
appears to be fairly launched, it having been decided at a large 
and representative meeting of secretaries and managers that the 
same be established. Meanwhile a sub-committee, composed of 
Mr. A. H. Edwardson (Birkenhead Show), Mr. J. T. Brown 
(Tring Show), Mr. K. MacRae (Belfast Show), and Mr. J. 
Russell (Glasgow Show), has been appointed to co-operate with 
the secretary of the association, Mr. Vero Shaw, in framing 
rules for consideration at the next meeting, Mr. T. F. Plowman, 
of the Bath and West and Southern Counties’ Society, having 
kindly undertaken to afford the members assistance in their 
labours. Such an association will no doubt form a valuable 
medium for communication between agricultural and horse 
shows and exhibitions; consequently its future will be regarded 
sympathetically by most country gentlemen. 





A survival of an ancient custom, interesting if not com- 
mendable, has made its appearance in a magistrates’ court in 
Carmarthenshire, where one Mary Hughes, of Abercawsin, 
brought forward a novel, or else very antique, defence against 
a charge of selling intoxicating drink without a licence. Her 
excuse was that she had sold no liquor, although liquor had 
passed to her friends, and money had passed to her. There had 
been two weddings in the house that day, and the ‘“ neithior,” 
or wedding feast, had been held. It had been marked by a 
‘bidding; that is to say, Mrs. Hughes had supplied beer 
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gratis, and her guests had consumed it, and they had made 
presents in money. Her advocate observed that ‘‘ she had only 
done what every country gentleman would have done on a larger 
scale, the only difference being that the presents received were in 
coin and not in kind.” He wasa bold man, for one gives the 
wedding present before the breakfast, not after it, in another 
class of life. Meanwhile it may be worth while to note that the 
custom is ancient, and not exclusively Welsh Howitt, in his 
‘History of England,” says of the times of Charles I., “‘ Denham, 
in 1634, issued an order in the Western circuit to put an end 
to the disorders attending church-ales, bid-ales, clerk-ales, and 
the like.” And Brewer defines “ bid-ale”’ as ‘‘ an invitation to 
friends to assemble at the house of a poor man and drink ale, 
and thus to raise alms for his relief.” 








Our Portrait Illustration. 














since at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, to Captain 

Boyce-Combe, of the 11th Hussars, is the younger 
daughter of the late Major-General Sir Henry Tombs, V.C., 
K.C.B. Hers was distinctly a pretty wedding, inasmuch as all 
the seven bridesmaids, in pale blue satin and creamy chiffon, and 
the pages in scarlet cloth, were little children. 


M RS. BOYCE-COMBE, who was married a short time 
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and selected his fowls, the next thing for their owner 
= to do is to make the birds profitable. Assuming, 
therefore, that he is commencing operations at the present season 
of the year, he will have to arrange for the setting of his hens 
though unless he has supplied himself with some silkies or 
suitable birds he may experience a difficulty in finding a 
sufficiency of these. Asa preliminary measure, however, he can 
be preparing the nest boxes for the reception of their future 
occupants—an “+ te 
iliustration of the 
best kind of nest 
box has already 
appeared—by 
placing them in 
rows in a quiet 
shed away from 
other birds. The 
hen and eggs 
being ready, it is 
a wise precaution 
to try the bird for 
a day upon some 
china eggs, to 


| AVING arranged his poultry yard to his satisfaction 
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the time of the year and size of the hens 
and eggs, the average number being 
13, but in the cold weather it is safer 
to reduce them to 1oor 11. The wire 
floor of the nest box may be covered 
with a piece of turf, or straw, and should 

be sprinkled with insect powder, in 
order to protect the hen from the attacks of parasites, and it 
is most desirable that the front should be closed, so as to 
ensure her being undisturbed. 

It is only necessary to feed a sitting hen once a day, and 
she should be taken off the nest for the purpose of eating her 
food and enjoying the luxury of a dust bath which should be 
provided her, the period of relaxation being from 1omin. to 
12min. At the end of a week the eggs can be examined, in 


~ order to test their fertility, the method of doing so being to hold 


each egg in turn 
against an oblong 
hole that has been 
cut in a piece of 
black cardboard, 
a strong light 
being placed 
behind the aper- 
ture, so that the 
contents of the 
egg can be made 
visible. If these 
are dark the eggs 
are fertile; if 
clear they are of 


ascertain whether 
she is really 
broody; but 
having decided 
that she is likely 
to sit close, the 
eggs may be 
placed under her 
gently, the best 
time for doing so 
being the late 
evening after it 
is dark, so that 
she will not be 
unsettled. The 
number of eggs 
will, of course, 
yary according to 
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SCOTS GREYS. 
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no use for hatch- 
ing purposes, and 
may be removed. 
In view of the 
possibility . that 
there may be 
several clear eggs, 
it is a good plan 
to set two or more 
hens at the same 
time, so that all 
the fertile eggs 
may be placed 
under one hen, 
and ‘the re- 
mainder be em- 
ployed to try their 
fortunes with. a 
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new sitting. It may be added 
that the unfertile eggs are fit 
for cooking purposes if neces- 
sary; if not, they can be 
utilised for making boiled 
custards for the young chickens 
which may be about the 
premises. 

After having tested the 
eggs, there is not much for 
the poultry keeper to do until 
they begin to hatch out, the 
period of incubation being 
twenty-one days, and_ the 
chickens are usually pretty 
punctual in- making their 
appearance. When they leave 
their shells the young birds 
will require no food at all 
for the first twenty-four hours, 
Nature having provided suffi- 
cient nourishment for them in 
the shape of the yolks of the 
eggs they have inhabited. 
Consequently, the barbarous 
practice which obtains in some 
benighted districts of forcing 
a pepper-corn down the throats 
of unfortunate chickens is 
absolutely unnecessary, as the first meal should consist of a 
little boiled custard pudding squeezed dry, or some of the 
specially-prepared chicken foods, though judgment should be 
exercised in the purchase of the latter, some of the cheaper 
manufactures being prejudicial to the health of the birds. 
Then a little grit, or canary or millet seed, may be added to 
the foot, which should be placed in small quantities outside the 
coops to which the hen and her brood have been removed 
when the latter were twenty-four hours old. 

If possible, the coops should be placed out of doors, and if 
their situation is a field, the grass should be cut short for a few 
feet round them, lest the chickens stray away and become lost. 
Under no circumstances, however, should poultry, and especially 
young birds, be kept on boarded floors, as these invariably 
projuce cramp and other troubles in the legs and feet. The 
position of the coop should be moved every two or three days, 
for sanitary purposes, and the mother bird should be kept 
closely confined until the chicks are strong enough to follow her 
about without becoming exhausted, which will probably be the 
case when they are about a fortnight old. Some breeders on a 
large scale find it convenient to tether the hen during the day by 
one leg to a stake driven into a garden bed or on the lawn; but 
for the amateur this is scarcely necessary, especially as in 
unskilful hands the tethering process involves some risk of 
accident to the hen. 

When a number of chickens of all ages are upon the premises, 
it will be found that the older and more vigorous birds soon begin 
to bully the smaller ones and deprive them of their food, and to 
obviate this the precaution should be adopted of having a net 
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wire-frame made, in which the food for the smaller birds can be 
placed. Their small size enables them to squeeze through the 
meshes and enjoy their meals undisturbed, and if a piece of 
sacking is placed over the top, a welcome protection against the 
rays of the sun will be provided. Chickens, and particularly 
young ones, should be fed frequently, and no more food should be 
given them at a time than they will eat readily—this is an im- 
portant matter, as soiled food is certain to affect their health ; but 
as they get older and can forage for themselves the number of 
meals may be reduced. Regarding the treatment of chickens 
after they have left the hen, there is not much to be said that 
differs from what will follow concerning the management and 
feeding of adult fowls; but it is desirable that the young birds 
should be kept as much as possible away from th old ones, and 
that the sexes should be divided as soon as it is possible to decide 
which birds are cockerels and which pullets. It is not necessary, 
but rather the reverse, that any perches should be provided for 
the young birds to roost upon, as contact with the hard wood is 
very apt to produce crookedness of breast bones, which is a fatal 
fault in a table fowl. Consequently it is preferable to lay some 
straw upon the floor of the chicken sheds for the birds to rest 
upon during the night. 

In addition to the feeding of his birds, the owner of a 
poultry establishment will find plenty to occupy his attention 
during the year. In the first place the condition of the roofs 
and the wirework should be attended to periodically, as 
dilapidations which commence in a small way soon increase into 
formidable matters; and whilst they are getting worse the birds 
are suffering discomfort, which results in a diminution of their 
productiveness. It is essential, 
too, that the floors of the 
roosting houses should be dug 
over—the best bottom for a 
poultry shed is earth beaten 
down hard—and the tainted 
top layer replaced by fresh 
mould; whilst in the case of 
small runs, these will also have 
to be cleaned out. 

Green food is absolutely 
necessary for the health of 
fowls, and consequently birds 
which are kept in confinement 
must be provided with a daily 
supply. Cabbage leaves, 
lettuces, grass, and, upon an 
emergency, swedes, all form 
welcome changes; and it is an 
excellent plan to suspend a 
cabbage or half a swede from 
the roof, and within a few 
inches, for the fowls to peck 
at. This fulfils a double 
purpose, as in the first place the 
vegetables are. saved from 
being trodden under foot and 
soiled ; whilst, secoridly, the 
fact that they have to jump 
up and exert themselves to 
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with: exercise and occupation. 
A life of laziness is one of the 
worst evils that can beset a 
fowl, and consequently any- 
thing that can be done in the 
way of providing relaxation for 
such birds as may be kept in 
confinement should be secured 
them. <A handful of grain 
scattered over a little chaff in 
the outside run will keep them 
scratching for hours to secure 
the delicate morsels which they 
so much enjoy, and as their 
pleasure is conducive to health, 
by all means let them enjoy 
themselves. 

It is necessary to effect a 
thorough overhauling of the 
sheds, runs, and their contents 
at least once a year, the best 
time for doing so _ being, 
perhaps, the month of Sep- 
tember, by which time many of 
the birds will be in moult. 
When such operations are in 
progress, it is the best plan to 
turn all the fowls out of their 
own shed into another one, 
so that they will not be upset 
by the presence of strangers. 
First of all, the condition of 
the roofs should be closely 
inspected, and if these are constructed of wood and felt they 
should be re-pitched and made thoroughly proof against the 
ravages of autumnal rains and winter snowstorms. All cracks 
and rents in the timber of the outsides should be carefully 
patched, and then a move can be made to the interior, 
where much work will be found to be done. First of all the 
perches must be removed—they should always be temporary 
fixtures to facilitate this—and then the whole of the roofs and 
sides should be thoroughly dressed with boiling lime-wash, in 
which some disinfectant such as carbolic acid has been liberally 
mixed. 

Every nook and crevice in the woodwork must be explored 
by the brush if the intention of the owner is to eradicate 
the vermin which harbour there; and after they have been 
thoroughly scraped, the perches should be treated to a simular 
dressing and then left outside to dry. Then it will be time to 
see to the earthen floor, and when all that is necessary has 
been done there, the perches can be replaced, and the sheds, as 
soon as they are dry, will be ready for the reception of their 
feathered occupants. 

Every attention should be paid to cleanliness in connection 
with the feeding of fowls, for although they possess the bad 
taste to prefer eating off the ground instead of from elaborate 
troughs or basins, their health will soon suffer if the vessels 
water is boiled in, or the corn bin, are dirty. The condition of 
the drinking fountains should also be a matter of consideration, 
as if not constantly swilled out these soon become foul and slimy, 
to the ill-being of the birds. 

(7o be continued.) 
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Mammas Speech. 


AST Monday week mamma made a speech. I do not of 
course mean the sort of speech she makes to the boys 
or to papa when they forget to post an important letter 

or are late for dinner, but a real public oration. 

It was down in Devonshire, at a little place called Milne, that 
mamma addressed the ‘‘ Deep Sea Sailors’’ at the Deep Sea 
Sailors’ Mission Hall. When papa first informed her that he 
wished her to say a few words to the sailors, she flatly refused to 
do anything of the kind; she said she was far too nervous, 
Papa said he had not noticed any particular signs of nervousness 
about her when she “held forth” to her family, and that, on 
the contrary, he had always found her to be a very fluent 
speaker; but mamma said that was quite different—she was 
used to us; by which I suppose she meant that with us she 
had long since reached that stage of familiarity which breeds 
contempt. 

Personally I consider that she is both a clear and a coherent 
speaker—exceedingly coherent, in fact, when she is what my 
brother Bob vulgarly calls ‘“‘on the job” over our delinquencies. 
But, of course, haranguing the mere members of her own family 
and addressing a meeting of the Deep Sea Sailors in public are 
two very different things, and as the gieat day approached she 
grew very uervous. 
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She said she knew she should break down, and she did not 
know what on earth she was going to say, and she consulted 
papa as to whether she should be “ simply nautical ”’ or ‘* severely 
religious.” He said he thought a little of both would be quite 
suitable. This was not mamma’s maiden speech. She once 
spoke at a Female Suffrage meeting in Marketshire, but she 
said she found that comparatively easy, as women are such 
sympathetic listeners, and never show it, even if they differ from 
you. I do not quite agree with this sentiment; but mamma is a 
person of supreme tact, and on that occasion she certainly 
managed to please both sides of the party. ‘ 

She did it this way: she prefaced all her most scathing 
remarks with the soitening words “ as my husband said to me the 
other day.’’ This was exceedingly clever of her, as those 
amongst the *‘ females” who agreed with her felt that she was 
adding weight and dignity to their views, while those who 
disagreed thought she was merely contemptuously quoting those 
of a mere man, a husband, a monster. 

Unfortunately there was nothing in. mamma’s speech on 
Female Suffrage that she could use up for the Leep Sea Sailors, 
and she said she really knew nothing of her subject and felt 
quite restless and nervous. 

She frequently asked me what she should say, and one 
morning she looked up from her accounts and said suddenly, 
** How does this sound, Dot? ‘I have a great and deep 
sympathy with all sailors. I think they are the most noble and 
unselfish of men. Self-forgetfulness in an hour of danger——’”’ 
Here I gently interrupted her, ‘‘ Isn’t that one of the things you 
wrote down in papa’s notes when you were helping him to think 
out the extempore speech he expected to have to make to the 
South Devon Fire Brigade?” Jt was, and mamma returned 
with renewed ardour to her accounts. 

I think her speech began to quite get on her mind, for 1 
used to meet her wandering up and down the passages giving 
herself free lessons in elocution, and I think she greatly 
astonished the young men in the grocery department at 
the Stores, and the young ladies in the millinery department 
at Marshall’s, by muttering to herself, as she mechanically 
took her bill, “It gives me great pleasure to find myself here 
amongst you.’’ 

At last the day arrived, and Bob and I sat listening in 
breathless silence. Mamma looked delightful, and the sailors 
stared at her with open admiration and approval. She did not 
appear to be at all nervous when the time came, but seemed 
quite at home with her subject, and made an excellent speech, 
which lasted nearly half-an-hour. Bob was delighted with it, 
and whispered irreverently to me, ‘‘ There’s no stopping the 
mater when she’s-once wound up, is there, Dot?” Mamma 
seemed carried away by her own eloquence, and worked her 
hearers up to such a pitch of feeling when she spoke of the 
anxiety she felt for them whenever there was a storm (this 
anxiety was hardly necessary, as she was addressing a body 
entirely composed of old and disabled seamen) that two 
elderly men wiped their eyes with the back of their hands, 
and one of them murmured, audibly, ‘‘ Gord bless 'er tender 
eart.” 
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They listened very earnestly and applauded loudly while 
she told them how dearly she loved the sea, so dearly indeed, 
she said, that her one wish had always been that her own boys 
could have béen sailors. This statement was received with 
particular enthusiasm by everyone excepting Bob, who, having 
tried in vain for the last year to persuade her to let him join the 
Navy, whispered gloomily to me, “By gum, Dot, I never 
could have thought the mater would have told such a whopper.” 
However, mamma was quite sincere, and, at any rate for the 
moment, meant so entirely what she said, that I believe she had 
quite forgotten she had ever suffered from such a thing as sea- 
sickness, or had ever felt frantic with fear when papa crossed 
the Channel. The men cheered her vociferously, and papa 
looked very pleased and proud, although I fancied his face fell a 
little, when I asked him if he did not think that women were 
much more fluent than men, as he answered testily, ‘‘ Certainly 
not; what nonsense!” I believe he actually felt a slight pang of 
jealousy ; but I may have been mistaken. 

When the meeting was over, papa and Bob went outside to 
look for the carriage. As mamma and I were standing behind a 
door away from the draught, we heard two old men discussing 
her speech. 

“Shall we move away, dear mamma?” I asked, knowing 
the ancient but true adage about listeners. 

“Certainly not,” replied mamma hastily; “ I should love to 
hear what they thought of it. I think they felt that I under- 
stood them, Dot,” she continued, a little anxiously. ‘‘ They felt 
my heart was in their cause, and that I entered into their 
feelings, didn’t they ?”’ 

“TI am quite sure they did, dear mamma,” I answered 
reassuringly ; and we listened. 

“‘She’s a werry good speaker, aint she ?”’ murmured old 
man number one, thoughtfully; mamma smiled and preened 
herself. 

Number two chewed something for a moment, and then 
spat violently on the ground. ‘The wimmin,” he said slowly, 
‘‘is wonderful speakers, Bill—they tork and tork, for torkin’s 
sake, without meaning one ‘arf o’ wot they say, and without 
knowin’ one ‘arf 0’ wot they’re torkin’ about. The only difficulty 
they ‘ave, he added with deep contempt, “is in stoppin’ 
theirselves.”’ 

“T don’t know, judging by wot ’e said at the bazaar, but 
wot she’s not a better speaker than ’e is,’’ murmured number 
one tentatively. -Mamma recovered a little and looked pleased. 

«She get’s more practice,”’ averred number two decidedly. 

‘* More practice? Wy, 1 thought ’e spoke at the Ouse o’ 
Commons every night.” 

‘‘That’s as it may be,” answered number two, nodding his 
head gravely; ‘p’r’aps ’e may tork all the evenin’, and p’r’aps 
‘e mayn’t tork all the evenin’, but you may bet your boots she 
torks the ’ole of the day.” 

Mamma turned very red. 
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“* Dot,’’ she whisp2red, as they moved off; ‘ Dot, dear, 
don’t—er-—meution this little conversation to your papa or—or to 
the boys” (I thought of Bob). “I think ’—with a sudden access 
of virtue—‘ that it was perhaps a /itt/e mean of us to listen, and 
the least we can do is to try to forget it; don’t you think so? 
You—you won’t mention it, will you Dot, dear ?”’ 

“TI would sooner die than mention it to anyone, mamma,” I 
answered loyally: and we drove home, mamma silent anda little 
thoughtful. R. NEIsH. 
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A QUIET FLOWER-SURFACED LAKE. 

E have written upon more than one occasion of the interesting lake in 
W the gardens of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild at Gunnersbury House, 
and give this week a view showing the hybrid Water-lilies in full 
beauty in the forenoon of a summer day. We remember this lake many years 
ago, when the common white Nymphzea of English streams and back-waters was 
the only flower basking upon the water’s surface. All is different now, for Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild is a kee. gardener, and has p'anted at Gunnersbury a 
collection of the rarest hybrids and species obtainable. A fair sight it is to see 
on a hot sunny day such a collection as this in flower, gorgeous splashes of 
colour here and there, from the brilliant reds and blood crimsons, whilst rose, 
snow-white, rich yellow, and delicate sulphur tints add to the beauty of the 
picture. The whole lake is a shimmering cloud of varied colour, mure beauti.ul 
than anything that can be produced with bedding plants in the flower garden. 
We wrote abut the Nympheas recently, so that further details are unnecessary. 
The time to plant is April, but preparations must be made now. A quiet 
sheltered lake or pond, such as represented in our illustration, is a happy spot 
for these lovely water flowers, whether hybrids or species fiom the streams and 
rivers of other lands. Large expanses of water are not necessary for their 
growth. The lake at Gunnersbury is not big, which is well, perhaps, as in 

smaller waters the plants are more under control, 

THE WINTER ACONITE, 

A pretty winter flower opening out to the weak sunshine as it filters 
through the trees is the little Eranthis hyemalis, which is happy in the grass, 
even if shaded by overhanging branches. In many spots the Winter Aconite may 
be planted, such as by woodland walks, amongst dwarf shrubs, or at the base cf 
trees, whilst when planted with the snowdrops upon grassy banks, or in the 
lower parts of the rock garden, a fair picture is gained, yellow flowers in a quaint 
collar of green leaves and the snowy whiteness of the snowdrop. It is useless 
to dot the bulbs about. They must be planted thickly to surface the ground 
with colour, and in moderately deep soil. There are so many places to plant 
Winter Aconites in that few positions are unsuitable. A pleasing picture is got 
by planting the bulbs freely among the Siberian Dogwood. Every year in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, a fair sight is seen near the entrance from Kew Green. A bed 
of the deep red-stemmed Dogwood has been planted upon the grass and Winter 
Aconites cover the ground. The effect is delightful, rich yellow against deep- 
glowing red. Then the bulbs may be used in the front of shrub groups, by the 
margin of beds filled with American plants, and in similar ways. 

SWEET VIOLETS IN WINTER. 

The room in which the writer is 
penning these notes is fragrant with 
banches of Violets gathered from beds 
in the open garden ; this, too, on a 
mid-Decem'er day. F.ower-gardeners 
are awakening to the fact that Violets 
are worth caring for, and the new 
varieties raised of recent years have 
given zest to their culture. When 
the weather is mild the p’ants will 
frequently bloom throughout the winter 
in a warm sheltered border out of 
doors, but good culture must Le given. 
It is very easy to grow Violets well, 
and generally it is necessary to im- 
provise a cold frame which protects 
from frost and heavy rains. For winter 
flowering, the plants must undergo 
careful preparation, and bein in April 
by p'anting them in beds of a_ size 
proportionate to the stock, but they 
should be put not less than 1ft. apart. 
Ordinary soil, if fairly rich and well 
drained, will suffice ; but water must 
be given freely in dry weather, a light 
mulching of thoroughly well-decayed 
manure also being of much assistance. 
Ixeep the bed free from weeds, and cut 
off all runners, as the object is to 
concentrate strength in the plant itself. 
The little tufts put in late in April 
or early May will be, by the end of 
September, if reasonable attention has 
been given, healthy masses, ready to 
burst into fragrant bloom, At this 
time transfer them carefully to a cold 
frame in which the soil is loam and 
leaf-mould, and plant so that the 
crowns are quite close to the glass. 
Water them thoroughly at once, and 
during mild weather take off the lights 
Copyright. to prevent the leaves damping off. 
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WINTER TREATMENT OF VIOLETS. 


It is essential to guard carefully against damping off, an evil seldom over- 
come, but brought on either by injudicious watering or too little air. Unless the 
weather is very severe leave air always on, and remove the lights altogether 
during the day when a warm wind and sun prevail. Very little water will be 
necessary, and must then be given only on a dry morning. Anything like excess 
means ruin, Nor is it advisable to apply liquid stimulants, which seem to 
permeate the flowers. Violets smelling of manure are not interesting. A gentle 
syringing may be given during spells of mild weather in the middle of the day, as 
a little overhead moisture develops the flowers more freely. These notes apply 
chiefly to the double varieties, as the single kinds will frequently flower through 
the winter out-of-doors. “They are more robust and free in every way. On no 
account use fire-heat in growing Violets. Red spider is sometimes troublesome 
in the summer, but an occasional dressing of soot is distasteful to this pest. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE VIOLETS. 


Although several charming kinds have been raised of late years, it is not 
advisable to grow a large collection unless mere variety is desired. Of the single 
varieties, Princess of Wales is generally considered the most beautiful; it has 
large deep blue flowers on long stems, which make this a very useful kind for 
cutting. The Czar is also a richly scented and coloured Violet, but of California 
the writer has received conflicting accounts. His experience is that this kind, 
though large, pretty in colour, and fragrant, is over-praised; Princess of Wales is 
freer and more certain. Of double varieties, none exce}s Marie Louise ; its large 
lavender-tinted flowers seem filled with sweet perfume, and of white varieties 
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N the county of Hereford, where the cider 
apples grow, and the country-folk who have 
drunk of their juices not wisely but too well pay the 

penalties of bent backs in a rheumatic old age, lies a village 

little known to modern enterprise that once was a borough of no 
small importance. | Weobley, or Weobly—the very uncertainty 
of orthography seeming to add an element of pathetic feebleness 
to its degeneration—is a place, insignificant as it now seems, that 
has a history, and that once had power. Historical events of 
some importance were enacted in and about it at different times, 
and it had the honour of returning no less than two members 
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choose Comte de Brazza. In many gardens Marie Louise is the only Violet 
grown for winter flowering, and it is a wise choice. 


CoLour IN WINTER. 


Winter is the dead season, when the garden is as uninteresting as a gravel 
path, at least some writers affirm, but true gardeners know differently. During 
the winter months many plants are in prettiest dress. At this time the dwarf 
Saxifragas are as green as the grass of the field, dense carpets of beautiful 
verdure ; the Stonecrops are full of colour too, and the Heucheras change to rich 
tints, their leaves as bright as any flower. We must remember, also, the 
Megaseas, or large-leaved Saxifragas, which are worth grouping freely in all 
gardens, not merely for their broad leathery leaves, but for their rich and beautiful 
colouring. Already the yellow-flowered Jasminum nudiflorum is wreathed with 
blossom, and the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthu; fragrans) perfumes the winter air. 
Garrya elliptica is crowded with elegant catkins, and the yellow stems of Knot- 
weed and the golden and crimson colouring from the Willows add to the beauty 
of the garden. In some sheltered nook the Christmas Rose is in full bloom, and 
the spicy winter Coltsfoot sends up its grey flower-spikes. All this quiet 
colouring is in the garden. We write nothing concerning the greys and browns 
of tree and shrub, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—-We are always pleased to cvoist readers 
in matters concerning the garden, 


PHOTOGRAPHS and notes are welcome from our readers for the ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence ” columns. 













to Parliament in the glorious days of no reform. 
These two members were the representatives of its 
seventy-five electors, all told; and these worthies—the electors 
—lived at their ease, rent free, for this was their guerdon for 
voting as their patrons’ consciences told them to vote. A vote 
was a thing worth having in those fine old times. 

Then came the Reform Act of 1832, and the, fine old times 
—the free-living electors of Weobley, or Weobly—vanished like 
a dissolving magic-lantern scene, with many other good things. 
But Weobly has a place in history, notwithstanding that it has 
lost its power. J+ ‘s even as old as Domesday Book, and older, 
for you may there find mention 
of it under the name of Wibelai 
—the origin of the name uncer- 
tain, and its orthography (one 
is bovnd to commit the atrocity 
once, so let us have it out and 
have done with it) even then 
“ wobbly.” This town of 
departed glory but ancient 
fame lies some eleven or twelve 
miles by road north-west from 
Hereford. It is not, therefore, 
so very much out of the line of 
modern traffic, and it had at 
one timea claim to some indus- 
trial fame as a great place 
for the manufacture of gloves. 
That, too, it seems to have 
lost, whether in consequence of 
that pernicious Reform Act, or 
through whatever base agency. 
But there is one feature of 
which not any number of suc- 
cessive Reform. Acts,.or even 
the process of natural decay, 
has yet robbed it, and that is 
the old-world beauty of its tim- 
bered houses. It has also some 
remains of an ancient castle, 
but that is. a much. older 
story. The timbered houses 
are ‘stoutly standing, and are 
inhabited still, for it is only by 
comparison with its greatness 


Copyright and importance in olden times 
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that this is fairly to be called, 
abstt invidia verlts, a ** deserted 
village.” Our _ illustrations, 
however, do not show much 
signs of life or business in the 
street, and such life, in the 
shape of two small boys, as is 
in evidence seems to be hiding SB 
itself away as much as pos- , 
sible from the rude eye of the 

camera. But the whole aspect 

of the place and its quiet is 

well shown—the picturesque 

old houses on both sides of 

THe Main Street, and the 

fine church tower and steeple 

of St. Peter and St. Paul in 

the distance. The church is 

in various styles of architec- 0 
ture, and its delicate spire 
rising out of a very massive 
tower is a prominent feature 
of the landscape for many 
miles. 

The TimBereD House 
shown in the second of the 
illustrations is near the church. 
Part of the roof has, very ob- 
viously, been newly repaired ; 
but the main house has all the 
characteristics of its class. » 
The little porch is charming, 
and there is a special beauty 
about the arched window under the joists that support the 
gable.g The most ancient of all the timbered houses. still 
standing in the village is, perhaps, the Ley farmhouse, 
formerly the residence of the Bridges family, which bears the 
date 1589. This does not carry us very far back down the 
ages, it is true, but the ruins, which perhaps may be more 
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TIMBERED HOUSE. Copyright 
correctly called traces, of the castle must be of very much greater 
antiquity, for it is expressly told us that it is one of the castles 
captured by King Stephen in his wars with the Empress 
Matilda. Ata later period in history the tide of battle again 
touched the little town—little in comparison with towns of 
modern days, but not little, one may suppose, in its own eyes 
then, for Charles I. visited it 
on several occasions about the 
date of the battle of Worcester, 
and was entertained at the sign 
of the Unicorn. The peace- 
fulness of the little place to- 
day is in singular contrast with 
these warlike echoes from the 
Middle Ages. 

The third view of this 
village of an historic past, 
but uneventful present, is 
taken to show Tue Roap To 
HEREFORD, and again gives 
a good idea of the general 
impression of these timbered 
houses with their-heavy 
gables. It is a road that 
the cyclist may traverse, for 
it is a country of good 
road surfaces, though of steep 
gradients; but everywhere it 
is beautiful, and it will well 
repay the toil of a_ little 
hill-climbing. Otherwise the 
ordinary tourist is more apt to 
pass by and leave the pic- 
turesque little place to dream 
of its departed glories, for its 
name is not written in “ Brad- 
shaw,” and one sees no present 
reason for deeming it ever 


Copyright. likely to be found there. 


THE FOSTER-CHILDREN. 


group of them all as ‘ Scotch collie suckling young 

foxes,” but it happens that I know the story, so the 
little error of description matters not at all. Old Molly, the 
bob-tailed bitch who is showing to those downy balls of ruddy 
fur all the tender care which she would have bestowed on her 
own puppies if they had not been taken away from her, is no 
more Scotch or Scottish than was Fang, the dog of Gurth the 
swineherd ; she is as purely English as John Bull himself. In 
fact, she is an Old English sheepdog, an ordinary bob-tail, a 
fairly typical specimen of a race faithful and sagacious in service, 
and shaggy and rug-ed to look upon. Molly learned her life’s 
work among the broad-backed, slow-moving sheep of Southern 


- | ‘HE artist who made these pictures describes the prettiest 


England, and the sweet, slow speech of Berkshire was the first 
human language which she grew to understand. But it fell 
upon a day that she accompanied her master to a great fair at 
Abingdon, and there, without leave asked of her, the person 
principally concerned, she became the unwilling slave of a man 
such as she had not met before. Short alike in stature and 
temper, black-eyed and black-haired, quick in anger and quick 
in forgiveness also, rapid in utterance even unto feverishness, 
Evan Jones the Welshman was the very, opposite in every 
respect of the solid master with whom she had folded the sheep 
on the plains and downs of Berkshire. But with Evan Jones 
she was compelled to take service, and, after the manner of her 
kind, she soon accommodated herself to the change. Long 
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before the Great Western Rail- 
way had carried him and her 
to Dolgelly she had learned to 
understand that her new master 
was kind, that he knew and 
trusted canine character witha 
fulness which belongs to those 
only who have learned to rely 
upon their dogs in the wild 
recesses of the mountain 
country. 

There was no need of a 
cord to lead Molly to the lonely 
farm among the hills which was 
Evan’s home. She was his 
friend and servant already, and 
she began to understand the 
soft Welsh tongue very soon. 
Ancient as the hills themselves, 
unchanging from generation to 
generation, its primitive music 
appealed to ker animal soul. 
But the surroundings in which 
she found herself were strange. 
Unlimited in extent, exceeding 
rugged in outline, were the 
tracts of mountain land whereon ‘ 
the pigmy sheeproamedappar- (iia 
entlyat will. When first she saw 
a mountain sheep run and leap 
and scramble over a 6ft. wall of 
dry, weather - beaten stones, 
her heart sank within her. She 
sighed for the stout sheep of Berks, and remembered with 
regretful longing the placid creatures, contented to be confined 
by low hurdles at which the nimble mountaineers would have 
laughed in scorn. But soon she found that she had more pace 
than she had believed, and that her superior wisdom gave her 
the power to execute her master’s will. 

Other sheepdogs there were, although at first she hardly 
recognised them as dogs at all. Their form gave promise of 
great speed and activity; their eyes were full of craft. But of 
the fashion that a dog shoald have two eyes of totally different 
colours she could never approve; the smooth coats of the Welsh 
dogs struck her as inadequate, even to the verge of indelicacy ; 
and their markings were to her mind in outrageous taste. They 
were, however, not, quite so parti-coloured as she had imagined 
would be the case when she heard Evan discuss with a friend in 
the train the performances of a famous sheepdog at Pentre 
Voelas. To hear of a ‘“ Siort of a blew dock with green smots ” 
was startling; but Molly learned later that, although the 
Welshmen can see colours plainly enough, their tongue cannot 
describe them distinctly. It is no great discredit to Welshmen. 
Homer mentions the colour of Athene’s eyes a hundred times ; 
yet nobody knows to this day what colour he meant by 
‘“‘ slaukos,” and the Welsh word “ glas,” which is probably the 
same, is equally vague. 
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AND HER FOSTER-CHILDREN. Copyright 
Concerning the dogs, also, she came to change her mind. 
Those of her own sex were snappish at first, but she soon taught 
them that the white teeth in her shaggy head were not to be 
trifled with; and she soon saw that, if she excelled them in sober 
wisdom, they were possessed of unlimited cunning and crafti- 
ness. Nor was she quite indifferent to the courtly attentions of 
those of the other sex, who were quick to recognise a lady in 
any attire. Hence came it that on a certain showery day in 
April, Molly was the proud mother of a litter of parti-coloured 
puppies; and on the same day five of them vanished They 
were too much for Evan's sense of the beautiful ; he pronounced 
them ‘ offal ugly,” and he drowned them. It was the first 
tragedy of Molly’s life; she cherished the one that was left with 
exceeding love. 

Two or three days later there was wild excitement. Half 
the farmers in the district were gathered together with their 
dogs; there were excited cries of **Cadno,” and then Molly 
knew there was to be a mountain fox-hunt, for Corwynt, the 
Whirlwind, the skewbald sire of her patchwork family which 
had been murdered, had told her what fun it was to hunt the 
foxes in spring, and had explained to her what a good thing it 
was to hunt them at that season, and to secure the cubs also. 
And Molly—although, with the memory of her bereavement still 
raw, she did not quite like the notion of murdering the cubs— 
determined that she would slip 
out later and join the hunt. 
They shut her up in the stable 
with her blind puppy; they 
started without her, but when 
they had been gone twenty 
minutes she left her offspring 
to his fate, slipped out of the 
window, and soon tracked Evan 
by the foot-scent up into the 
mountains, where she joined 
the yelping pack. 

Now this was a sad falling- 
off in an English sheepdog. 
Molly had known full well in 
the Berkshire days that foxes 
existed for the pleasure of 
smart. riders in red coats; that 
foxhetinds alone were privi- 
leged to hunt them ; and often 
in ‘the old times she had 
watched an. old dog-fox lope 
away in leisurely fashion with- 
out so much:as quickening her 
pace to fdllow him. Even 
then she was a hypocrite; she 
was longing to feel her teeth 
in him.. She never really. liked 
foxes, but in Berkshire she did 
as Berkshire did. Here in 
the wild mountains all was 
different. The gaunt foxes 


Copyright were fiercer and bolder than 
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in the lowlands. They took 
toll not only of the young 
grouse and the rabbits—Molly 
did the latter, too, sometimes 

but also of the tiny lambs, 
and that was the unpardonable 
sin. Moreover, no massive 
pied foxhounds ever came to 
hunt them, and no riders in 
gay scarlet attempted to gallop 
over the craggy ground, for 
the good reason that “a neck 
that’s once broken can never be 
set.” Here foxes were beasts 
of prey to be destroyed, not the 
object of a noble chase. She 
would do in Wales as Wales 
did. 

It was not a great hunt 
according to English ideas, for 
the farmers were on murder 
bent. But there was plenty of 
shouting and excitement when 
the old vixen was mobbed to 
death, and Molly thought it 
very good sport. But her 
blood cooled as the men moved 
great boulders, for she knew 
then that they were after the 
cubs, and there is something 
of the puppy about a -cub 
which touches the heart of a bereaved mother. So Molly began 
to feel maternal, and suddenly she remembered that she was a 
mother, and she trotted away home. But it is one thing to get 
out of a stable by the window, and another thing to get in by the 
same way; and Molly had to wait outside, while the feeble whine 
within grew faint and weak, until Evan should return. 

He was long a-coming. He had been away to Dolgelly, to 
claim the rate for the corpse of the vixen. He had taken a glass 
at the Lion Tap. In the gathering darkness he approached, 
bending under the weight of a sack over his shoulder. For 
Evan was a shrewd man, and he had mixed with the English, 
observing their ways, and he knew that when the hunting season 
came round in England there would be a market for stout young 
foxes with the wild mountain blood in them. He had heard that 
sometimes coverts in which the young pheasants roamed unmo- 
lested in summer produced mysterious foxes when the hounds 
drew them in winter, and that such foxes were gotten for gold. 
He had remembered Molly's trouble, and had determined to 
take advantage of it. Luck, too, had favoured him. When he 
opened the stable door, Molly bounded in, only to find the last 
ot the parti-coloured pups cold and stiff. He carried away his 
sack, and left her for a while to mourn her dead. ‘Then he 
returned and moved away the dead body, and after a little while 
he came back with the cubs. Molly, disconsolate, fretted up 
and down the stable. Rachel mourned for her children, and 
would not be comforted, for they were not. She came back to 
the familiar corner. There were creaturves there, soft and living. 
She smelt them and growled low, but the growl died away. 
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The smell was the smell of foxes; the softness and the helpless- 
ness was that of puppies. Should she kill or cherish? A 
throbbing pain, an overwhelming feeling of love and pity and 
motherhood, settled the question, and in a moment the cubs had 
found a new and faithful mother. That is how it came to pass 
that Molly nursed the cubs with tender solicitude, washing them 
often with her long tongue, using such discipline as is proper to 
puppies, and trying in due course to teach them the way which 
a good sheepdog ought to follow. It was a disappointing busi- 
ness, although the cubs throve amazingly. The lessons which 
she could teach were not the lessons which they could learn; the 
one creattre who could have taught them those lessons had been 
done to death. So Molly was not altogether sorry when the 
time came for her to leave her charges, and, although she rather 
resented it when they were chained to kennels, she could not but 
admit that their unruly habits and their inveterate passion for 
chasing poultry was a justification for Evan’s treatment of them. 
At last, in the late autumn, these foxes, strong, but little versed 
in fox-lore, not knowing how to conceal their scent by running 
through shallow water, hardly able to find their own food in a 
well-stocked wood, were taken to England. For behold, there 
was a certain stockbroker, a shooting tenant, who rode not, and 
loved not foxes. Yet, when the hounds came, he did not like 
the big wood to be drawn blank. So the cubs that were born 
among the rocks of Cader Idris, and nursed by a Berkshire 
mother, made sport in England, and better bagmen, or with less 
of the stupidity of their kind, were never seen. And Molly missed 
them not at all ; but she never joined again in the spring fox-hunt. 


A MODEL FRUIT-ROOM. 





THE EXTERIOR. 


™ UCCESSFUL fruit culture does not depend abso- 
S lutely upon the kinds grown, soil, or stock, but 
upo: the way the precious produce is treated when 
gathered. There are proper times for gathering, too, but 
we are chiefly concerned in this article with the room in 
which the fruits are to be stored during the winter. We 
have taken as our model the excellent structure Mr. 
Bunyard has designed for his splendid Maidstone 
nurseries, and our illustrations depict the interior and 
exterior of this room. 
Irs ERECTION. 

As the cost of this erection was only £80, and in it 
can be easily placed some 350 kinds, it will pay hand- 
somely anyone who loses much fruit in the course of the 
year through bad storage to erect a similar structure. 

The house at Maidstone is built in an open spot, and 
upon the soil. Its outside measurement is 60ft. by 16ft., 
but of course the size of a fruit-room must depend upon 
the quantity of produce to be stored. To those who may 
think of building such a structure as that portrayed, the 
following hints may be useful. Level the soil, and at each 
corner dig out a hole to admit a brick pier, or stones, about 
Ift. square, and fix an iron dowel in the centre to receive 
the corner posts. As ventilation is’ of great importance, 
make provision for this by means of air bricks or an 
opening just above the ground-line, to be covered with 
perforated zinc. If the house is over 2oft..long, Mr. 
Bunyard recommends an extra foundation about halfway. 

In constructing a house of the size represented, the 
main posts should be 6ft. long by 6in. square, and make 
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a hole in the foot to receive the iron dowel. The object of this is to secure a 
thoroughly sound framework. Let the main ground plate be 4}in. by 3in., 
and a top plate of the same size, supported with quartering 4jin. by 3in. As 
damp must be kept out, well tar the lower plates and all the woodwork aft. 
from the ground. 

Use jin. matchboard for the outside covering, and pin it on the rafters also, 
whilst stout boards from one side to the other, 43in. by 3in., will be useful for 
planks on which to place baskets overhead in the roof. Attach a side board, 6in. 
wide, from the ground to the roof to receive the thatch, which must be placed 
upright, and lateral splays of wood, 3in. by 1in., as shown in the photograph 
of the house, will keep them in position. 

The fruit-room should be roofed with thatch, which gives a more even tem- 
perature ; Mr. Bunyard’s structure has a top covering Ift. 6in. thick and 6in. at the 
sides. He recommends, where it can be obtained, the reed for thatch ; if not, 
use wheat straw or heather, and leave space for an inside and outside door. In 
constructing this fruit-room, everything must fit exactly to exclude draughts, 
which disturb the inside air. Unless this be done the fruit will not keep satis- 
factorily. Pay great attention also to the ventilation, which is the keynote to 
success, This is provided by an opening under the apex of the roof at each 
end, and leave a small opening between the shutters. When severe weather 
comes this opening can be easily stuffed with moss or hay; and protect the 
inside by fine perforated zinc, otherwise wasps and flies will discover the sweet 
stores, and inflict considerable damage, whilst as a strong defence against thieves 
and rats Mr. Bunyard suggests fastening gin. stout wire netting to the match- 
board outside beneath the thatch. 


INSIDE THE House. 


Our illustration of the fruit-room stored with fruit shows the way the 
shelves should be arranged, with sufficient space left at the bottom to accommo- 
date market baskets filled with fruit to be placed later in layers. It is a simple 
matter to fix the shelves, as it is only necessary to place uprights from the ground 
to the roof, and then attach bearers on these to the quartering. A foot space 
between the shelves will suffice, as this leaves the lowest shelf 6in. from the 
ground, and gives accommodation for six shelves to the eaves. Let the shelves 
be of matchboard, and to provide some circulation of air they should not quite 
meet, whilst the fruit should rest upon clean wheat straw. For the choicest 
fruit, Mr. Bunyard in his structure has a narrow table with a raised matchboard 
set on trestles. As regards windows, a fruit-room is better without them, but 
Mr. Bunyard has them of 210z. glass, to save the use of a candle at storing time. 
Outside shutters, however, are used to exclude light. 

If the directions given are not sufficiently explicit, we shall be pleased to 
help anyone to erect a fruit-room on the above plan. 


STORING THE FRuIT. 


We must say that the finest fruit-room is unavailing if the fruit is not care- 
fully gathered. The old-fashioned way was to shake the tree and tumble the 
fruit into baskets, which were taken to the store and their contents shot out in 
heaps. This is not good gardening. Gather the fruit, and store it when quite 
dry, laying the larger kinds out singly on the shelves, and inspect it constantly to 
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THE INTERIOR. 


remove those giving signs of decay. Smaller fruits may be placed in rows three 
or four deep. Another point is to keep the floor damp. 

By following the advice given, excellent fruit may be obtained throughout 
the winter months, when it is in great request, and of true flavour. Mr. Bunyard 
tells us that it was.in the fruit-room constructed upon these lines that he stored 
the seventy dishes of splendid apples exhibited at the Temple Show on May 2oth, 
1898. Of course, fruit kept so late loses flavour somewhat, but no good garden is 
complete without a fruit-store constructed on the best principles. 




















IGER shooting! What a fascination there is in these 
words, not only for those who have never known the 
joys and sorrows of this noblest of all sports, but even 
to the hardened and blasé Indian sportsman who has spent 
half his life in its pursuit. An Englishman, according to our 
French neighbours, is said to be never happy unless he is killing 
something, and doubtless there is some truth in this accusation ; 
but even an Englishman finds the occupation somewhat mono- 
tonous at times, and, after ‘‘ bagging’’ a certain number of 
‘‘ records” in the wilds of Africa or on the plains of India, is apt to 
turn his thoughts homewards, and to regret his club and the 
many other comforts he has left behind. But who has ever met 
a true sportsman who confessed to being tired of tiger shooting, 
or who, when engaged in it, would voluntarily relinquish the 
occupation for any other ! 

No; there is an indescribable something, a reverential fear, 
combined with an irresistible desire to overcome this powerful 
and ferocious beast, that renders the pursuit of him a source of 
endless joy to the pursuer, and lends to tiger shooting that 
mysterious fascination not found in the quest for any other big 
game. The following incident in connection with this most 
fascinating of all big game shooting will give some idea as to 
what may, and sometimes does, occur when engaged in it. 

Some years ago it was my good fortune to be posted to a 
district lying at the foot of the Bhutan Hills. This district had 
nothing to recommend it in the matter of salubrity, indeed it was 
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notoriously unhealthy, nor as regards pleasant society, for there 
were only three Europeans at the headquarters station besides 
myself; but to the sportsman it was a veritable paradise, 
containing more jungle and more big game than any other twenty 
districts put together. My duties took me everywhere, for even 
in the most remote ‘jungle tracts” there were stations or 
outposts to be yisited at least twice-a year. To these places, of 
course, there were no regular roads, hence I was provided by 
Government with two elephants as transport. Fortunately for 
me both these animals were exceptionally staunch (one of them 
remarkably so), a quality extremely rare with ordinary Govern- 
ment elephants, many of whom will bolt on the first indication 
of a tiger or other large animal being seen near them in a jungle. 

One very warm July morning I was working in‘ my office, 
when one of the village police, accompanied by the ‘* khubbur- 
riah”’ (literally, one who gives information), came in to report 
that a tiger had killed a large bullock, belonging to the latter, 
in his village, and was at the moment they left enjoying an 
early meal off his victim. This was cheering news, but as a 
pair of leopards had been. fairly busy with the cattle of this 
particular neighbourhood of late, and as the weather was excep- 
tionally hot, I determined upon testing the information before 
taking any action, and accordingly sent at once for my sporting 
fidus Achates, one Birdul Thappa, an old Ghoorka native officer 
whom I had placed in charge of the elephants, one of the pluckiest 
of his tribe, and a sportsman to the tips of his dumpy fingers. 
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This individual on arrival questioned both the rural police- 
man and khubburriah most closely, but their story was so 
consistent, and their conviction apparently so strong as to the 
“kill” being that of a tiger, that we finally decided to send the 
elephants out at once with howdah and guns in charge of the old 
Ghoorka, who it was arranged was to make a local investiga- 
tion, and if from the size of the pugs and other indications he 
was Satisfied that the culprit was a tiger, he was to send me a 
telegram from the railway station, which, fortunately, was only a 
mile from the jungle. To save delay, 1 gave him a form duly 
filled up and addressed to myself with one word only— 
“Come!” 

After despatching the elephants on what I thought would 
prove a wild goose chase, | worked myself up to a proper state 
of resignation, and so successfully, that by the evening I thought 
I had quite convinced myself that tiger shooting in July was a 
mistake, and to go out for a whole day in such weather nothing 
short of madness. With this comforting conviction, I dismissed 
from my mind all thoughts of the possible tiger, and about 
10 p.m. prepared to turn in, quite pleased to think that, as it was 
now too late for the telegram, I could go to bed comfortably 
without any fear of being woke up at some unearthly hour of the 
night. However, ‘‘ L’homme proposes, etc,” for 1 had hardly 
begun to undress when the telegram arrived, and forgetting in an 
instant all my good resolutions and convictions, I tore it open, 
and found, to my inexpressible delight, that one word only— 
“Come!” 

As the point where the elephants were to meet me was eleven 
miles off, | ordered a pony to be sent out halfway at two o'clock, 
and leaving strict injunctions to be called at five myself, turned 
in, feeling much happier, I must confess, 
than when under the influence of my good 
resolutions a few minutes before. 

Punctually to the minute a weird- 
looking figure clad in white, itself only 
half-awake, was at the bedside apparently 
endeavouring to make me_ understand 
“that it has gone five o’clock, and that 
the ‘little breakfast’ was on the table.” 
It was some minutes before I realised 
why he was annoying me so persistently 
at this early hour, but as the recollection 
of the last night’s telegram suddenly flashed 
across my sleepy brain, I was out of bed in 
a second, and inside my shooting kit just 
as réveille was sounding in the Police 
Barracks close by, and ten minutes later 
was bowling along at some ten miles an 
hour through the comparatively cool 
morning air. 

The sun was hardly up as I just 
neared the eleventh milestone, and soon I 
saw the two elephants looming in the 
distance like monster spectres in the 
grey morning light. The old Ghoorka, 
perched on top of the pad, received me 
with a broad grin on his old weather-beaten 
face, and knowing from past experience what this meant, I lost 
no time in asking questions, but clambered up at once into the 
howdah and started for the jungle, about a mile offthe road. On 
the way the old man informed me that immediately on his arrival 
the previous afternoon he had visited the field where the tiger 
was reported to have seized the bullock, and had soon discovered 
the spot indicated by traces of a struggle, with patches of blood 
here and there, and in some soft mud close by the unmistakable 
pugs of a full-grown tiger; leading from this spot to a small but 
very dense jungle about 2o0o0yds. off was a broad track in the 
short grass with the tiger’s pugs occasionally showing in the 
mud. This track was found to lead up and into the jungle; the 
old man had followed it some way till he was satisfied that the 
“kill” had been dragged into some very thick covert, then 
prudently retired, quite sure that the tiger was there; however, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he carefully examined the jungle, 
but could find no pugs leading out, though on the banks of the 
stream running on one side of the belt of jungle he noticed that 
the tiger had come down to drink during the night, but had 
returned to the kill. 

This appeared to be quite good enough, soon arrival at the 
jungle I posted myself at once at one end of the long strip, 
taking up a position which I thought would command the stream 
which was to my right, and sent the pad elephant round by the 
open to my left, with directions to enter the jungle as low down 

.as possible, and beat up towards me in a zigzag fashion. 


DRESSED IN 


To understand what followed it is necessary to explain that . 


to my right, across the stream, there was a deeply-wooded 
ravine running at right angles to the jungle I was beating and 
to the stream, and of considerable length, the mouth of this 
ravine being about rooyds. to my right front. 

About an hour after the pad elephant left me I could hear 
her in the distance crashing through the jungle, occasionally 
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tearing down boughs and branches. This continued for 
some time, but soon I heard her giving vent to her feelings 
in low rumblings, and that peculiar drum sound that 
elephants make with their trunks when they catch sight of or 
smell any large animal moving in the jungle before them ; this 
was varied occasionally by shrill trumpet sounds. I knew from 
these signs that the tiger was not only at home, but evidently 
afoot, possibly close before me, as tigers generally move a long 
way before the beating line. I was ready for him, with my eyes 
glued to the edge of the jungle to my front. Suddenly, to my 
intense disgust, I heard a loud roar about 1ooyds. to my right 
front, almost immediately followed by a plunge and splash, and 
before I had time to realise what had happened, or to bring my 
rifle to the shoulder, the tiger plunged across the narrow stream 
and disappeared into the ravine. 

However, the jungle he had entered was, from my point of 
view, the best place he could have gone to; so, calling up the 
beater elephant, we followed in line, carefully beating the dense 
covert till we reached the end where the ravine terminated 
abruptly in a perpendicular wall of clay covered by shrubs, but 
there was no tiger to be seen. We beat the covert again and 
again with the same result. I then took my elephant out to see 
whether there was any covert on the further side of the wall, and 
found there was, and that it was quite large enough to hold the 
tiger. I beat this covert carefully, but with no better success. 
I then came to the conclusion that there must be some hole or 
cave in the front face of the wall which the beast might be 
concealed in, so returned to the original ravine, and, after a long 
and careful search, discovered an opening about 2ft. in diameter, 
well hidden behind the shrubs. 

I saw there was only one thing to be 
done now, viz., to discover first if there 
was a similar opening on the other side, 
and, if so, to take up my position near it, 
and make Birdul fire his carbine into the 
front hole. This was accordingly done 
without delay, but though the old man 
fired some half-dozen rounds, and I repeated 
the performance from my side with No. 6 
shot, nothing came out, nor was there any- 
thing to indicate that there was any animal 
snside. I was now fairly puzzled, and could 
only conclude that we had walked over the 
brute in the ravine, so returned to the 
entrance and beat it up most carefully till 
not a portion was left untrodden. Still 
there was nothing to be seen of the tiger, 
though from the behaviour of the elephants 
I was convinced that he was somewhere 
near. The old Ghoorka was completely 
nonplussed, and declared his firm convic- 
tion that the tiger was no tiger at all, but 
a “bhoot” (a phantom) However, as I 
had never heard cf tigers posing as ghosts, 
I determined to go back and look for him 
in the original covert, thinking he might 
have slunk back across the stream, lying 
close during our first beat of the ravine till we had passed. I 
accordingly looked about for a place to get out, as I hai had great 
difficulty in clambering out the first time, the walls of the ravine 
being on an average about 2oft. high on both sides. However, I 
could find no other road out, so had to use this again, and had just 
reached the top when, to my horror, I saw that old Birdul had got 
off his elephant, and was deliberately walking up the bottom of the 
ravine towards the hole in the wall, anathematising the spectre 
tiger in the strongest language, but at the same time looking for 
his pugs in the soft mud which was visible here and there in 
bare places. I called to him to get on the elephant at once, but 
the words were hardly out of my mouth when there was a 
deafening roar, and the next moment a huge mass of black and 
yellow sprang from the hole right on to the poor old man. The 
latter kept his head, and, with marvellous coolness, fell flat on 
his face as he saw the beast coming, thinking he would spring 
past and over him. 

But the tiger naturally was not in the best of tempers. He 
had been driven off his kill and had been consi:Jerably hustled 
and worried, and he meant business now; so instead of springing 
over, he deliberately jumped on the unfortunate man. Then 
followed a scene the recollection of which haunts me still. 
Being some 2oft. above I could not see very clearly what was 
actually going on, as the huge body of the tiger completely 
covered the old man, but the loud angry growls of the brute and 
the manner in which he appeared to be biting and tearing with 
his teeth and claws was too horrible to witness, more especially 
as I was powerless to render any assistance. To fire was im- 
possible, and it would have been madness to have attempted it, 
as I could not possibly have hit the tiger without hitting the 
man. Moreover, unless I could kill him instantaneously, I 
should only infuriate him more, and with the brute moving every 
second, it was impossible to make sure of hitting him ina vital 
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part. The temptation, however, to do so was hard to resist. The 
rifle was in my hand and at full cock; I brought it to my 
shoulder, my elephant was as steady as a rock, and I was just 
about to risk a shot at the tiger’s head, when providentially it 
occurred to me that a sudden noise might cause him to release his 
victim ; so calling upon the mahout (elephant driver) and my 
orderly sitting behind me to join, we yelled and shouted with all 
our might, and so hideously appalling must have been the noise 
we made that we had hardly began when the tiger sprang 
off the man and into the jungle. All that I have described 
occupied actually about z2min.—probably less. I have no 
recollection of how I dismounted or got down the bank, 
which was almost perpendicular, but was told afterwards that I 
swarmed down by the elephant’s ear as he stood, and took the 
bank at a run. 

Be this as it may, I was off the elephant and alongside 
the old man before he had time to realise that the tiger 
had left him, and to my intense relief found him not only 
alive, but quite conscious and collected, though one mass of 
blood from head to foot, his white clothing crimson. With the 
assistance of my orderly and some villagers who had been 
hanging about some distance off we carried him to the village, and 
placing him under the shade of a tree, I washed his wounds with 
whisky and water, and bound them up as well as I could. He 
had twenty-seven wounds in all, some of them from teeth and 
others from claws. Most of them were on the right arm, which 
the tiger had apparently gripped hard, possibly with the inten- 
tion of carrying him off. There was one very serious claw 
wound on the right eyebrow, just missing the eye itself. The 
old man, though in great pain, kept his senses, and begged hard 
that I would leave him and kill the tiger, for, according to his 
superstition, if the tiger lived, he must die. 

The terrible scene I had just witnessed had, as may be 
imagined, driven all thoughts of any further sport for that day 
out of my mind, but as the injured man begged so hard that the 
tiger should be killed, and as it was absolutely necessary for his 
recovery that he should have nothing on his mind to worry 
him and probably bring on 
fever, I made him as com- 
fortable as I could with the 
cushions out of the trap, an¢ 
telling him to cheer up, as I 
would soon be back with the 
tiger dead, I took the two 
elephants, and beating down 
the ravine in ¢ase he should 
be lying up there, I made for 
the original covert. 

The ravine, however, 
proved a blank, but no sooner 
had I posted myself in the 
position I had at first occupied 
and put the beater elephant 
in than out came the tiger, 
charging straight at my ele- 
phant. I fired both barrels, 
which turned him, and he made 
off limping to my left, and took 
up his position in a very dense 
bit of covert about 4ooyds. off. 
I followed him up at once, and 
posted myself in front of this 
covert, putting the beater in at 
the far end; but she had hardly 
entered when the tiger charged 
and drove her out. This was 
repeated several times, so, 
fearing that he might injure 
the elephant or the people on her, I called out to the orderly 
not to go in again, as I was coming round myself, which I 
did, and leaving the beater outside to watch an outlet, I 
went in, and had just reached a small patch of comparatively 
open ground when the tiger, crashing through the covert at the 
far end, came charging down. J fired as he was about toyds. 
off, and fortunately made a splendid shot through the front of the 
left shoulder. 

The tremendous pace he was going caused him to 
turn a complete somersault, and there he lay, as I thought, 
stone dead at the elephant’s feet, and 1 had actually seated 
the elephant and was just getting off to measure him, when 
he got up and crawled back into covert, getting a shot 
through the spine as he did so, which practically settled him, 
though it required another shot through the head to finish 
him completely. 

He proved to be a full-grown and very massive young 
tiger, but having an unusually short tail; he only measured 
8ft. 6in. 

My delight at having secured him, and with such compara- 
tive ease, can be better imagined than described, and | lost no 
time in getting him on to the pad, as I krew that old Birdul 
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must have heard the firing, and would be anxious to know the 
result. Never shall I forget his look of delight as he saw us 
approaching, with the head and tail of the tiger falling well over 
each side of the pad; and I believe this sight did more towards 
curing him than all the careful treatment he subsequently 
received. 

As we got near he called out to me, “ It’s all right now, 
sahib” (sir)—* you have killed the tiger and saved my life.” But 
it was now high time to get him off to the hospital, so putting 
him up in the dog-cart, I made the ponies go as they had never 
gone b fore, and did the eleven miles just within the hour, At 
the hospital I insisted upon the assistant there making a 
thorough search, to ensure none of the bites or scratches being 
overlooked, and had each one well burnt with nitrate of silver in 
my presence, and so effectually, that the old man fairly writhed 
with the pain, and declared that the tiger had not hurt him half 
so much. 

However, the result was that in three weeks’ time he was 
discharged, perfectly cured, and with hardly a mark on him. At 
one time there were slight symptoms of blood-poisoning, but these 
yielded to careful treatment, and some six weeks later the plucky 
old Ghoorka was out tiger shooting with me as usual, though I 
gave him clearly to understand that there was to be no more 
getting off the elephant, and that the first time he disobeyed 
these orders he would be put on frontier guard duty. He 
certainly never did get off the elephant again without permission, 
but I verily believe this was more from fear of being deprived of 
the pleasure of accompanying me on my shooting excursions 
than from any sense ot danger to himself. 

I have headed this paper ‘‘ A Miraculous Escape,” and I 
think not without due reason, for considering that the accident 
occurred in July, the hottest month of the year, and that the 
tiger only an hour or two before he attacked the man had been 
feeding on the carcase, which must necessarily have been in a 
highly-decomposed condition, it is simply marvellous how blood- 
poisoning in a severe and fatal form did not set in, to say nothing 
of the wonderlul escape from being killed outright at the first 
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onset. There are not, Iam sure, many authenticated cases of 
escapes of this kind recorded in the annals of tiger shooting in 
India. I hope, therefore, that the one I have attempted to 
describe may interest my readers. That it contains many 
imperfections from a literary point of view I am aware, for 
mine is but ‘a plain unvarnished tale,” taken from notes made 
at the time; and as the incident struck me as being sufficiently 
tragic in itself, I have carefully avoided destroying its veracity 
by the addition of any sensational passages or exaggeration ; 
in fact, I have endeavoured to reproduce as accurately 
as possible what actually occurred, and on these grounds I 
hope to be excused any solecisms I may, unwittingly, have 
committed. 

The larger photograph is of the dvamatis persone; the 
figure seated on the pad being that of the intrepid old Ghoorka, 
clad in his great-coat, for even in the hottest months of the year 
it is very necessary in this malaria-laden climate to be warmly 
clothed during the early morning hours, if one would avoid 
fever. 

The smaller photograph represents the khubburriah “ dressed 
in all his best,” in honour of his visit to the sahib. 

C. E, Goutpssury, 
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Guildford towards Woking and Ripley, in Surrey, 

stands the beautiful and interesting place depicted in 
these pages. That many charming houses and winsome gardens 
in that favoured region of Surrey have been described in 
Country Lire is known to our readers, who will be glad to 
make acquaintance with yet another so distinctly interesting as 
Sutton Place. 

The aspect of it carries us back at once to Tudor times. 
We are in the days when barbican and frowning battlement 
had fallen before the more peaceful influence of a later time, 
but when, in the mind of the country gentleman, something 
still was needful to keep the intruder parleying at the gate. 
It was comfortable to him even yet to look within upon an 
enclosed courtyard—legitimate descendant of the castle-garth— 
and to have a moat or a ditch, or at least a strong gateway, 
without. Such houses as Compton Wynyates and Baddesley 
Clinton, in Warwickshire, and as Oxburgh Hall, in East 
Anglia, to cite no more, may be in the reader’s mind when he 
looks at the pictures of the courtyard and garden front of Sutton 
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Place. There is here a character, too, in common with the old 
houses of the Eastern Counties, and of other places where stone 
was not easy in the getting, that the house is built of brick. Now 
venerable, weathered stone, with moss clinging to it, is very 
beautiful, but old red brick, mellowed in tone, contrasting so well 
with the green things that clothe or neighbour it, has a charm all | 
its own; and the house we describe derivesa further loveliness from i 
the fact that all its enrichments, and very many they are, are in 
material of lighter colour, a kind of terra-cotta, described by 
Aubrey as “‘ Flanders brick,” and said traditionally to have come 
from the Low Countries. The reader, having our pictures before 
him, will conceive the charm of this building both of hue and ‘ 
architecture. 

Something must now be said of the men who built and dwelt 
in Sutton Place. The little village of Weston-under-Lizard, in 
Staffordshire, gave name to a family of Westons, who became 
people of note and important men in the State, and rose high in i 
kingly favour. Toone of them, Sir Richard Weston, Henry VIII. 
granted the Surrey estate, which had belonged beforetime to | 
| 








the Beauforts, about the year 1520. There was an older house 
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in the park, standing a little to the north of the present structure, 
but it was not to the mind of the new possessor, who set about 
building a quadrangular structure quite in the taste of his time, 
of which a very large part still remains, as we may see. Sir 
Richard Weston was the King’s under-treasurer, while his 
brother, Sir William Weston, was the last prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The country people have curiously spoken of Sir 
Richard as having been the King’s brewer, and would point 
to the vine leaves and grapes which surround his rebus in 
certain parts of the structure as branches of hops, indicative 
of his office. 

The under-treasurer apparently did not destroy the older 
house without selecting from it the painted glass, with the rose 
en soleil of Edward IV., the crown in the hawthorn bush of 
Henry VII., and other badges, to insert in his new windows, 
where still some of them remain. His house was elaborate in 
its details, and the work in moulded brick is amongst 
the best in the country. The mullions and transoms are 
beautifully worked and well preserved, and the arched and 
cusped heads to the lights are most picturesque. The feature 
of a noble bay in the courtyard, which the Tudor architect always 
seized upon for the exercise of his skill, is here very 
charming indeed, and the enrichment of lozenges, elaborately 
moulded, over each range of windows, is unusual. The same is 
found in other parts of the structure, and as an ornamentation 
for the panelled embattlements, in combination with deeply- 
moulded quatrefoils. 

There are also in many parts of the building grotesque 
figures in panels, and the hood-mouldings to doors and windows, 
and the chimneys are excellent. Greater effect is given 
to some of these features by the dark lines of brick by which 
they are enframed. The rebus of the builder, “R. W.,” 
with a tun adorned with vine leaves and grapes, occurs both in 
terra-cotta and glass. In short, the features of Sir Richard 
Weston’s Tudor mansion are exceedingly good and interesting, 
and the grouping and effect of the whole structure is most 
charming. In places it is vested with ivy, which enhances its 
beauty without hiding its remarkable architectural details. A 
particular device in glass, though it seems to be later than the 
builder's time, may be noticed here, because it illustrates one of 
the wise saws and instances of an early time. It depicts 
a rustic crossing a brook, with the necks of five goslings 
thrust through his belt. The scene is in Wither’s ‘‘ Emblems” 
(1635), where a lout goes forth to bring home the goslings, 
fears lest they should be drowned in crossing the water, 
and strangles them by pulling their necks under his girdle. 
Wither applies the lesson : 


** The best good turns that fools can do us 
Prove disadvantages unto us.” 


Dire disaster overtook a son of the builder of Sutton Place, 
Francis Weston, who, with Brereton, was a gentleman of the 
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Privy Chamber to the monstrous, cruel King. How much or 
how little is true of the gross charges made against Anne Boleyn 
will never be known, but it is certain that Henry was tired of 
her, and that with her died her brother, Lord Rochford, Sir 
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Henry Norris; Smeaton, the King’s musician; Brereton and 
Weston, all involved in her fate. Weston had stood high in 
royal favour, and had often played shovel-board, dice, and other 
games with both King and Queen. In the terrible time of the 
accusation Anne doubted him more than the rest, fearing he would 
incriminate her; and upon the scaffold on Tower Hill he publicly 
lamented his foolish resolve to give 
up his youth to pleasure and his age 
to repentance. 

Nevertheless, Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter did not regard the Westons 
with disfavour. She visited Sutton 
Place in 1591, in the course of her 
stately progress towards Chichester, 
and was entertained in the long gallery 
we depict. The gallery was a usual 
feature at the time in great houses 
—the long gallery at Haddon is 
perhaps as famous as any—and was 
a large apartment wherein lords and 
ladies trode those stately measures 
together. Elizabeth had scarcely left 
Sutton Place, when the long gallery 
took fire, and a great deal of 
woodwork was consumed. The high- 
piled logs had shed their cheery 
blaze, but the zeal of the servant- 
men at the coming of so august a 
visitor, or their carelessness in the 
excitement of the hour, laid open the 
mansion to disaster, and the gallery 
long remained in ruin. Early in the 
last century, however,. much was 
done in restoring and refitting the 
house, particularly on the south and 
east sides, where the gallery and 
ancient chapel are. 

The Westons diéd out in the 
direct line in 1782, but a gentleman 
of Herefordshire, John Webbe, Esq., 
who was connected with them dis- 
tantly, assumed the name. They 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” had done much for the development 
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and agriculture of the neighbourhood. A 
later Sir Richard Weston, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, was instru- 
mental in rendering the Wey navigable 
up to Guildford. From the Low Countries 
he introduced the devices of locks, ‘‘ tum- 
bling bays,” and flood-gates, and it was 
he, too, according to Aubrey, who brought 
‘the first clover grass”’ into Surrey from 
the same countries. The county is greatly 
indebted to him for its agricultural de- 
velopment, and it deserves to be remem- 
bered that, as early as 1650, or thereabout, 
he published ‘ Directions for the Improve- 
ment of Barren and Heathy Lands,” which 
he dedicated to his sons. Upon the death 
of John Webbe Weston, Esq., the estate 
passed, by the marriage of his daughter, to 
W. T. Salvin, Esq.,in whose family the 
ownership still remains. Captain F. H. 
Salvin is a well-known authority upon the 
use and training of the hawk. 

At the end of the last century partial 
ruin had fallen upon Suttom Place, particu- 
larly on the gateway side of the quadrangle, 
which was altogether removed. The gate- 
way had been an imposing part of the 
building, with a lofty hexagonal turret at "COUNTRY LIFE." 
each angle. Happily the house is now in 
the hands of those who reverence and love it. It is as beautiful 
as the pictures show it, charming in itself, its internal adorn- 
ments, its excellent panelling, interesting pictures, fine tapestry 
and furniture, and delightful in its surroundings of garden and 
wood, upon that gentle elevation within the long sweep of the 
river Wey. 

Country Lire has depicted several homes rescued from 
decay—some even from oblivion. In days of rural depression 
such places should be the joy of Englishmen. They are centres 
of light and leading in the Shires, and offer comfortable contrast 
to other old-time mansions where rusted hinge and broken pane, 
dry moat and tangled garden, broken terrace and pillar crumbling 
to decay, are the sign and token of unwelcome change. 

What manner of garden neighboured Sutton Place in the 
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old days we may surmise. That which is there now is appro- 
priate to the historic house. The tool or garden houses are 
pictures in themselves. Here, again, fine old brick-work, and 
the utmost quaintness imaginable, delight the eye in search of 
the picturesque. Upon these mellow walls of the garden 
beautiful creepers love to cling. See how the radiant border, 
too, and a fine hedge, margin the long strip of sward where the 
bowling-green seems to have been. Excellent lawns, gay 
flower-beds, and noble trees are the characteristic features of the 
place. There is unity in the great variety, and the visitor leaves 
Sutton Place well pleased indeed to find the venerable, charac- 
teristic, and historic mansion restored to its pristine charm, and 
surrounded by gardens and pleasure grounds exactly appropriate 
to the scene. 
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PAL PSOE 2. 

MONG people of poetic instincts, such as 
A the peasants of Shakespeare’s greenwood 
who were born and have lived all their 
lives in the haunts of Nature, and far from the hum and bustle of crowded towns 
and cities, the belief in occurrences, moods, and signs, which the ordinary towns- 
man would pass over without notice or comment, is so strong as to be a trait of 
character as peculiar to them as their manners, customs, and language. 

The outdoor examples of folk-lore, as might be expected in a people who 
spend the greater half of their lives in the open air, are numerous, picturesque, 
and poetical ; but the indoor practices and beliefs (of which this brief sketch is 
to give some account) are no less prevalent, and by their quaintness, allied with 
the obscurity of their origin, are sometimes more interesting than the outdoor 
examples, and certainly, in some cases, more poetical. 

In many parts of leafy Warwickshire, cheeses are made with almost as 
much success as butter, ‘* The Hall Farm” of George Eliot at Corley, near 
Nuneaton, being now used as a butter and cheese making dairy. Cheese- 
making is an important home industry among the more prosperous of the farm- 
folk, and particular attention is paid to it. Neat-handed Phyllis, however, must 
have one qualification more strongly marked than any other, or else the cheeses 
will not prove satisfactory to the maker or the partaker—she must not sneeze. 
There is much humour in the greenwood rhyme which proscribes any woman 


who sneezes or takes snuff from having a hand in the cheese-making. It is as 
follows : 


‘* A woman who sneezes 
Ought not to make cheeses ; 
Or ever take snuff— 

Put er hands in a muff.” 


The injunction is well-intended and wise with regard to the taking of snuff, 
inasmuch as the woman who does take snuff must invariably be the woman who 
sneezes ; and neither the snuff nor the attendant sneeze are desirable qualifica- 
tions in the maker of cheeses. 

: The sneeze, however, has a certain lore attached to it among the peasants 
of Shakespeare’s greenwood, which, for them, is full of significance. Every 
day upon which the sneeze occurs the occasion is noted, and those who hear it 
proclaim its import. In like manner the number of sneezes is taken into 
account, and their import proclaimed with a serious or cheerful face, as the case 
may be, according to the number of sneezes, which denote various things, such 
as being or going to be pleased, crossed, angry, kissed, in safety or in danger, 
going to receive a letter, and other similar occurrences, finally winding up with 
a proposal of marriage. 

In respect to the date of the sneeze or sneezes, the Warwickshire jingle is 
very precise, and is implicitly believed in by every native born in the greenwood : 
** Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger ; 

Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, have a letter ; 
Sneeze on Thursday, something better ; 
Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow ; 
Sneeze on Saturday, see true love to-morrow.” 


Nothing is mentioned in the shyme of the effect of a sneeze on Sunday, but the 
belief is that a sneeze on that day means a visit from the parson on Monday. 
‘*There now—Passon Wordington will be comin’ to see us to-morrer,” is the 
exclamation most likely to follow a Sunday sneeze in the cottage of a Warwick- 
shire rustic, where ‘* signs” are looked for with tireless vigilance. 

The forecasts of approaching visitors are, indeed, very numerous, and gene- 
rally believed in, Their signs appear in the morning tea-cup and in the nightly 
candle that takes the woodlander to bed; and the curious point of interest is 
that the signs are not merely noticed when they come into view, but are eagerly, 
even anxiously, looked for, especially by the maidens, who. invariably have 
their minds overlaid with a veil of romantic nonsense, 

It is the first dreg that appears upon the surface of the tea that foretells 
the advent of the stranger. This is carefully rescued by the aid of a spoon, and 
pinched between the fingers to ascertain its sex. If soft it is a sign that the 
visitor will be a lady, if hard it is perfectly sure to be a gentleman. 

The red-hot speck in the flame of the candle denotes the coming of a 
stranger on the morrow, but gives no clue to the sex. It is nevertheless believed 
in by the dwellers of this romantic greenwood, even more implicitly than the 
sign in the tea-cup, and upon seeing it the good housewife never neglects to set 
her home in order and prepare for the stranger’s coming. 

That spark in the candle is a great delight to the Warwickshire lass in love. 
To her it means a letter—from her true lover, of course. In the words of the 
rhyme: 

** A spark in the wick 
Brings a love-letter quick.” 


As soon as the damsel sees it she will run across to the candle-stick to find out 
whether the letter is posted. This is done by lifting the candle-stick gently into 
the air, and bringing it down upon the table with a smart little bang. If the 
star falls, as it invariably does from the effect of the concussion, the letter is 
already posted, and the rustic beauty goes to rest with the firm conviction that 
she will receive a dr//et-doux from her lover in the morning. There is quite a 
poetical and Shakespearian flavour about this example of folk-lore, which might 
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well have been extant in the poet’s own’ days, 
and might even have been practised by his 
Shottery lass. 

There is another similar and mucn-usea form of foreknowing the arrival of 
a visitor in vogue among the peasants of Shakespeare’s greenwood, and that is 
the appearance of the thin black leaf or film which is sometimes seen flickering 
upon the bars of the grate. This, with them, is a sure sign of the impending 
visit of someone—stranger or friend. ‘‘ There be a stranger on the grate,” is a 
remark which will act asa signal for a general rush to the grate to discover 
whether the stranger is coming on foot or in a carriage, to-day or to-morrow. 

The performance is accomplished by bending down and clapping the hands 
in front of the stranger. If the filmy leaf leaps back into the fire, the visitor is 
coming on wheels (that is, in a carriage), in fact has already started. If it falls 
out on to the hearthstone, the stranger is coming thither on foot. This is the 
belief and affirmation of the country dwellers in this leafy neighbourhood, and 
the stranger on the grate is watched for by them with more than a common 
interest. 

In a county so pastoral as rural Warwickshire it is a matter for no surprise 
that simple beliefs in connection with the farmstock are very prevalent with the 
natives. The origin of these beliefs is shrouded in obscurity, but the formalities 
are still held sacred, and though in some cases they may be held with an eye 
to material advantage, that does not in the least diminish their interest. Among 
the farmers’ wives, who are mostly more frugal and careful than the farmers 
themselves, the belief that if the milk is burnt in the boiling the cows will run 
dry is held in such good faith that the pot is invariably watched, notwithstand- 
ing the ancient housewife’s dictum that 

‘* The watched pot never boils.” 

The Warwickshire poultry-maid, too, will take good care of the egg-shells. 
It is not accounted good luck to keep the shells in the house, and they are taken 
away as soon as may be convenient; but if by any mischance some person 
unacquainted with the folk-lore of the subject should burn the egg-shells, then, 
in the rustic belief, the hens will cease laying. Where this faith is the strongest 
is in the isolated homesteads on the waste or by the side of a wood, and there 
the utmost care is used to prevent any single egg-shell being thrown into the fire, 
so that the fecundity of the hens may not be stayed. 

In connection with the folk-lore of farmstock it is nothing short of remark- 
able to notice how keen and minute is the observation of the native grown rustic, 
and how rich in beliefs—for him—are the many signs that he sees on looking 
around. Nothing escapes his attention. The smallest and most trifling incidents 
in the eyes of the townsman are to the peasant of Shakespeare’s greenwood signs 
sometimes fraught with a singular significance. 

For example, when the turkeys make that weird noise in their throats known 
as ‘* gobbling,” the farmer or poultry-hand observes the sign at once, and takes 
measures accordingly. | The gobble of the turkey is, in their simple faith, a sign 
of change in the atmospheric conditions, a change for the worse ; the coming, in 
short, of foul weather. 

If there happens to be a stranger or visitor in the farmstead, the gobble of 
the turkeys will keep him there a spell longer than it was his intention to stay, 
owing to the representations of the farmer that a storm is coming on. There 
is an allusion to this belief in the old Warwickshire rhyme so often quoted 
by the ancient ones of the village, and which runs as follows : 


‘* When the wind is in the east, and turkeys gobble, 
It is.no time a horse to hobble ; 
But let him range to catch the breeze, 
Should he be troubled with the heaves.” 


The troubles of the flesh in both man and beast have their remedies in the 
folk-lore of the county. Indeed, there is perhaps no stronger, keener, or more 
permanent belief in the mind of the Warwickshire rustic than that of the virtue 
of tree and herb as cures for the ills of animate Nature. This is an ancient faith, 
prevalent in Shakespeare’s days, and well known to the poet himself, who finely 
describes the weedy and tattered man (or woman) wandering in the meadows or 
by the Avon’s classic side, 

«Culling of simples,” 
and among the peasants of to-day, who are, for the most part, as stationary as 
the trees in their own greenwood, the belief in Nature’s own medicine for Nature’s 
ailments is as firmly held as it-was in the days of Shakespeare, in spite of 
the ever-growing army, even in country places, of professors of medicine, who 
use less picturesque arts than those of the rustics, born and bred up amid the 
stores of Nature’s remedies. 

One curious practice still largely in vogue in out-of-the-way districts of leafy 
Warwickshire, is that known as ‘‘ the tree cure,” in the efficacy of which the 
natives hold an unslayable faith. Any weak child (but more especially those 
suffering from the rickets) is a -proper subject for the tree cure. - The child is 
brought to the foot of a twin-ash, or, better still, to a tree with a cleft in it, and 
is then passed through the cleft by those in charge of it, in the full and firm 
conviction that his contact with the tree will strengthen him and cause his bones 
to go together and set hard. , 

Many a weird-looking Warwickshire peasant who has outwitted Time for 
twenty years, and who is as tough and gnarled and crooked as the old codlin 
‘n his own garden, will point to the tree through whose cleft he was drawn in 
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his childhood, and will tell you that he would not have been here now if he 
“‘hadna been passed through the cleft yon.” 

This belief in the tree cure, indeed, is as strongly held now as it is old 
and romantic, and a part of the folk-lore rite in connection therewith is that the 
welfare of the infant depends, to a great extent, upon the preservation of the 
tree. To preserve the twin, or double, ash and the tree with a riven trunk is, 
therefore, the subject of special care to those who are associated with them by 
means of the cure ; for it is a proverb among the peasants of this greenwood 
that when the tree falls it is the signal for the fall of the life that, in its child- 
hood, was passed through its cleft with the picturesque faith belonging to 
the rite. 

Beginning thus with the early days of human life, it is no wonder that the 
folk-lore of Shakespeare’s greenwood continues in the belief of the rustics until 
the sands of Time have run out their last grain. The infant when passed 
through the cleft in the tree is, perhaps, too young to have a clear perception of 
the meaning of the rite ; but when the children have grown to a thinking age 
they enter as simply and faithfully into the practices of their greenwood as the 
older dwellers from whom they inherit their observances and beliefs. 

Any person passing through one of the sequestered hamlets of leafy 
Warwickshire, and through a group of boy and girl villagers, which is invariably 
to be met with there (for where the voices of the cuckoo and the corncrake are 
heard, there also will be heard the voices of the children), may often have 
evidence of the child’s knowledge of the folk-lore of its neighbourhood brought 
directly under his notice. One child will promise another to do a certain thing, 
and will ratify the promise by linking the little finger with the little finger of 
his or her friend while rehearsing the words : 

‘* Ring finger, bluebell, 
Tell a lie and go to hell,” 
which are certainly more familiar in the mouth of a Warwickshire child than 
many other words in its own language. 

There is a probability that this poetic method of enforcing the truth of an 
uttered sentiment dates from the days of Shakespeare, and may have been 
observed by the young poet himself when making his promise to marry Anne 
Hathaway in the groves of hidden Shottery, for there is an allusion in one of 
his plays to a similar observance, where, in the first part of ‘* King Henry IV.” 
(Act 2, Scene 3), Lady Percy addresses her husband, Hotspur, as follows : 


‘In faith I'll break thy little finger, Harry, 
An’ if you wilt not tell me all things true.” 


Doubtless this Shakespearian quotation is the origin of the pretty observance 
of the village children when desiring to emphasise the truth of their assertions. 

The fate of a child is a subject which, in the folk-lore of the peasant 
mother, seems to have a special significance. It must be born upon a certain 
day to bring joy to her heart, and, so strong is the belief of the average rustic 
woman in the luck or ill-luck which will follow being born on certain days, 
that many a mother has been known to make herself seriously unwell because 
her child has not been born upon the day she wished it to be. The forecasts of 
the birthdays, which, like so many other examples of Warwickshire folk-lore, 
are done into rhyme, are believed in by the rustics with a strength which is as 
picturesque as it is sometimes fatal, for the knowledge of being born on a bad- 
luck day has a deteriorating influence upon the mind, and makes those so born 
careless and improvident and neglectful of the future. 

According to the‘ rhyming forecast prevalent in Shakespeare’s greenwood 
and rehearsed as occasion may require, 


“* Sunday’s child is full of grace ; 
Monday’s child is fair of face ; 
Tuesday’s child is full of woe ; 
Wednesday’s child has far to go ; 
Thursday’s child’s inclined to thieving ; 
Friday’s child is free in giving ; 
Saturday’s child works hard for his living” ; 
and it is almost needless to say which three days of the week the Warwickshire 
rural mothers desire as the natal days of their offspring. 

As there are forecasts in connection with the birthdays of children, so there 
are beliefs entertained and formalities observed in the country cottages of this 
neighbourhood whenever a member of the household dies. With the occurrence 
of death in the homestead it is the common practice to, unfasten the lock of every 
door, and for a space to open all the doors of the house. There is a suggestion 
of the beautiful in this observance, for the idea is that nothing should be done to 
prevent the departed spirit from leaving its earthly habitation and soaring away 
to the heavenly mansions. All, therefore, is made clear for the passing of the 
spirit on its upward way. Wedded to this formality is\the belief that when 
anyone in the house dies the clock will stop at the exact moment of death. 

Though some are merry and some are sad, there are beliefs in the folk-lore 
of Shakespeare’s greenwood which are not without a certain kind of humour. 
They are in the nature of shafts of ridicule, and are aimed, as a general rule, at 
women and their endeavour to show themselves-the superior sex, though tradition 
may have dubbed them the weaker. In the’country cottages of leafy Warwick- 
shire it must be confessed that many of the housewives, according to their own 
showing, ‘‘ wear the breeches,” as the saying is among them ; and it is perhaps 
on this account that clumsy but singularly effective rhymes having relation to 
the position of the sexes are in extensive use in the neighbourhood, 

One certain sign of a man’s conquest by a woman is, in the belief of these 
country-folk, to be found in the condition of the sage tree, which grows in every 
cottage garden in the greenwood. If the sage dwindles and is leisurely in 
growing, then the husband has the laugh of the wife, because her triumph is not 
yet complete ; but if it flourishes and shows signs of well-doing, then the good 
man’s power is gone, for the rhyme saith : 


“« If the. sage tree thrives and grows, 
The master’s 77o¢ master, and that he knows ” ; 


and none, not even the person. most concerned, ever doubts the truth of the 
words, The deposed master submits with becoming meekness, with the resignation 
of the fatalist that he generally is; and it is only when his wife whistles in 
exultation of her conquest that he will venture to retort with biting emphasis 


that 


«¢ A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are neither good for gods nor men” ; 
a rhyme which may often be heard tripping in critical comment from the tongue 


of the Warwickshire rustic. 
Such are some of the occurrences, formalities, practices, signs, and Leliess 
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to which such strong adherence is paid by the dweilers in Shakespeare’s green. 
wood. The lore of wood and water, tree and flower, bird and beast, wind and 
rain, life and death, is part of the character of these poetical, dreamy, far-seeing, 
and romantic country-folk. Strip them of their folk-lore and they would 
become ordinary, common-place people ; while they retain it, as they are likely 
to do for ages to come, they show themselves to be a quaint, picturesque race of 
humanity, worthy of the strength, individuality, and romance of their own 
historic woodland. GrEoRGE MorLeEy. 








SOME FAMOUS DOGS. 


HERE are few things more interesting to the lovers of 
dumb animals than a comparison between the habits and 
structural formation of different breeds, and consequently 

the accompanying illustrations of famous dogs will doubtless be 
appreciated by readers of Country Lirrz. The first is that of 
the famous harlequin-coloured, or, as the German admirers 
of the variety would describe it, “tiger,” Great Dane bitch 
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Champion Senta Vaveria II., a well-known winner, who 
possesses the lengthy, clear-cut muzzle and neck, and the sharp, 
intelligent expression of her breed to a remarkable extent. Her 
bone and quarters, too, are excellent; in fact, Senta Valeria may 
be accepted as a typical Great Dane. Then comes the showy 
sable-coloured Collie NewMarket Nicety, a favourite of Her 
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Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, the keen yet languishing 
expression of the eyes being unusually well portrayed, whilst the 
rough frill upon the chest and feathering down the backs of the 
front legs come out very well. A further portrait, namely, that 
of the Duchess of Newcastle’s Champion Borzoi VELsk, depicts 
an almost perfect specimen of a variety which may be accepted 
as being at present the most fashionable of any in England. 
The Duchess of Newcastle’s kennel of Borzois at Clumber is 
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only second to one or two of the leading Russian studs, anu it is 
wonderful to consider the amount of trouble that Her Grace 
must have expended over her efforts to secure some of her 
finest specimens, as in the Kingdom of the Czar the breed is 
highly prized, and most of the best Borzois find their way into 
the kennel of some member of the Imperial House. Borzois, as 
probably most people are aware, are utilised in Russia for wolt- 
hunting purposes, their duty being to pursue and hold up a 
wounded wolf which has temporarily made its escape until the 
hunter can come up and administer the coup de grace with his 
long-bladed knife. 

Another prominent Russian variety of dog which possesses 
many admirers in this country is the Poodle, a very fine specimen 
of which is the subject of the accompanying illustration. This is 
Miss Houlgrave’s VLapiMiR, an unusually well-developed speci- 
men of a variety of dog which is capable, so far as its intelligence 
is concerned, of far better things than passing its life in idleness. 
Poodles, in fact, when their coats are not too long, make 
excellent Retrievers, whilst, as probably most persons have 
discovered for themselves when they have enjoyed the cleverness 
of a troupe of performing dogs, the capacity possessed by a 
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Poodle for learning tricks is superior to that displayed by most 
members of the canine race. Poodles appear with both curly 
and corded coats, the hair in the former case being crisp and curly, 
whilst in that of the latter it consists of long rope-like cords. 
It has recently been decided that both the curlies and the corded 
Poodles belong to the same variety, but it is only fair to add 
that this view is not unanimously entertained by dog lovers. 
Following upon the Poodle we come to Mr. Walter 
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B. Herman’s Dalmatian, FaunTLERoy, another foreign variety, 
as its name implies, but, nevertheless, one that has been 
for so long a time domiciled in England as to have become 
a British breed. The illustration is an excellent one of a 
Dalmatian, but the ears might be more spotted than they 
are, and a few more spots on the body would be regarded 
with favour by ajudge. The markings of Fauntleroy are, it may 
be stated, of a liver instead of the usual black colour, but both 
are quite permissible in a Dalmatian, which, as will be seen, 
partakes much of the appearance of a Pointer; and it may be 
added that cases have been known in which Dalmatians have 
been broken to the gun, and have proved themselves to be 
excellent field dogs. A peculiarity of the Dalmatian is that the 
puppies are born white, the spots appearing when they are a 
few days old. 

The subject of the Schipperke illustration is Mr. S. Evans’ 
Champion Joppe, the winner of a very large number of prizes, 
and without a doubt an admirable specimen of the little tailless 
dogs of Belgium and Holland, which were so fashionable here a few 
years ago, and which have still a very large number of admirers 
at their back. In their native country the Schipperkes are 
largely utilised as guards to the barges which navigate the 
canals, their acuteness and disinclination to make friends with 
strangers rendering them very serviceable as protectors of houses 
or valuables. Their chief peculiarity lies in the fact that they 
are tailless ; but it must not be imagined that they are invariably 
born so, as the reverse frequently occurs, in which case their 
caudal appendages are usually removed by their enthusiastic 
owners. We give also an illustration of Mr. Gerald Clay’s 
smooth-coated Fox-terrier, DuNELM TreAsuRE, the champion 
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of her sex, for two consecutive years at Birmingham Show, 
and a capital varminty-looking Terrier, which looks as 
though she was not only willing, but quite capable, of running 
with Foxhounds and of bolting the little red rascal after he had 
sought the friendly sanctuary of a hospitable earth. 

It will be seen from our illustrations that the group of 
famous dogs includes representatives of many countries, the 
3oarhound being a German by race, the Borzoi and the Poodle 
Russians, the Dalmatian a Dalmatian, the Schipperke a 
Dutchman, the Collie a Scot, and the Fox-terrier an 
Englishman. Yet all these varieties are bred to perfection in 
Great Britain, which proves once more the correctness of the 
old saying, that when our countrymen take a thing in hand they 
usually succeed in accomplishing the best results. As a proof 
of this statement, the transformations that were effected in the 
appearance of such varieties as the Spaniel and the Pointer, both 
natives of Spain, by our ancestors, may be cited as valuable 
contributory evidence of the success which has attended the 
methods of British dog-breeders. From the Spaniel the Setter 
has been evolved, and in place of the clumsy, lumbering Spanish 
Pointer, we have the graceful, active, keen-scented 5olb. flyer of 
the present day. In later days the St. Bernard is the foreign 
breed par excelience that may be pointed to as providing remark- 
able testimony to the skill of our countrymen. No doubt dogs 
raised amidst the luxuries which are enjoyed by the occupants of 
British kennels must necessarily increase in size; but still the 
results of scientific breeding are not wholly dependent upon the 
care bestowed upon the animals, the success of our breeders 
being more the result of a determination to work upon certain 
well-defined lines which have been thoroughly thought out; and 
hence the consistent improvement that is apparent, and more 
particularly so amongst varieties of dogs which have been intro- 
duced into this country from abroad. 

On the other hand, it must regretfully be admitted that 
some of the most ancient and at one time popular British 
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breeds have lost ground as the foreigners have multiplied and 
increased in popularity amongst us. The Mastiff is a case in 
point, the numbers of this grand old breed having dwindled 
down to almost vanishing point; whilst the Bulldog, in spite 
of the fact that he has three or four clubs pledged to his sup- 
port, has been so altered in appearance that a comparison 
between a modern ‘‘champion ” and the cracks of a generation 
or so ago is a matter of impossibility. The Irish Wolfhound 
has practically become extinct, his resuscitation having been 
effected by a judicious blending of Great Dane and Deerhound 
blood, which has produced a big, fine dog, which, however, it 
appears to be impossible to accept as a Wolfhound... ‘t thus 
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seems that our fellow-countrymen have bestowed their atten- 
tion upon foreign breeds at the expense of native varieties, which 
upon the whole can scarcely be complimentary to their patriotism, 
though no doubt a valuable testimony to their skill as breeders. 
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O happen upon a new novel of ‘the first order of merit by a writer 

| little known to fame is to discover a treasure possessed of a quality 
which no other kind of treasure has. One can share it freely with every- 

body else without loss, and even with enhancement of personal enjoyment.- Such 
is the observation which follows as of necessity from the first reading of ‘* Moon- 
fleet,” by J. Meade Falkner (Edward Arnold), Mr. Falkner is by no means an 
unknown writer, for he wrote ‘* The Lost Stradivarius,” which received a 
hearty welcome on its merits from many critics and from the public. But that 
was long since, as literary memories go, and ‘* Moonfleet ” follows at so long 
an interval that the reader feels over it all the fresh delight proper to the 
appearance of a new and capable workman in the art of fiction. Taken as it 
stands, ‘* Moonfleet ” is a wonderfuily good and stirring book. What then will 
the readers say when they learn that the author of this highly-finished and 
exciting story follows an exacting occupation as secretary to the great ordnance 
and ship-building works at Elswick, and is enough of an antiquarian to have 
written a scholarly guide-book in Mr, Murray’s well-known series, My verdict 
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nron ‘* Moonfleet” is given without hesitation. It is more or less of the 
Stevensonian type; it is marked none the less by strong individuality of con- 
ception, and by masterly style; it is far better than anything of its kind that 
has appeared since the days of Stevenson himself. Not in matter but in quality 
it reminds me of ‘‘ Treasure Island”; that is to say, it is a rattling story of 
adventure, told with spirit and yet with refinement, equally suitable to the taste 
of boy or man, girl or woman. 

Moonfleet, where the story opens, is not in the 7¥mes Atlas; but it is very 
real to the reader, who feels that M:. Falkner knows his Dorsetshire as well as 
John Trenchard or Elzevir Block, the heroes, ever knew it, and that he has 
drunk as deep of the spirit of the smuggling days as John and Elzevir did of the 
simulating milk of Ararat. John, beginning at the age of fifteen, is the 
narrator. He takes us first to the shed of Ratsey the sexton, who is carving 
th: headstone of David Block,.a smuggler lad killed by’ Maskew, retired 
attorney and mauistrate, during a conflict with the Preventive men. Then the 
two go on to the Why Not ?—an exquisite name for a tavern, even if it had 
not an antiquarian significance—and we are introduced to Elzevir Block, sworn 
to avenge his son’s death, an inveterate smuggler, strong of body and resolute of 
will. The boy Trenchard knows nothing of the smuggling as yet. What he 
does know is that Moonfleet is called after the Mohunes, once lords of all those 
parts, that the great vault under the church is full of dead Mohunes, that 
Blackbeard, the last and worst of them, haunts the churchyard, and that 
treasure beyond price was buried with him. Then come a great storm, with 
waves driven over the pebble ridge, and the vi'lage flooded, and the subsidence 
of the water. But on the next Sunday, the vau't beneath the church being still 
full of water, the affrighted worshippers flee from the church at the sound, 
as they believe, of the coffins of the Mohunes floating. upon the waters 
below and jostling one another, Then come a great drought, with a 
quick cracking of the soil, which discloses to the boy, as he sits 
dreaming in his accustomed haunt the churchyard, a passage into the vault. 
Once he tries it by daylight, and his courage fails him ; but pluck comes back to 
him in the night-season, and he slips out of window, armed with a candle, and 
resolves to pursue his investigation. Trembling not a little, he searches in vain 
for the treasure, and finds nothing better than smuggled casks, A sound in the 
passage warns him of the coming of the smugglers, who have a short way with 
boys who know too much. In an agony of terror he clambers up to and hides 
himself behind a great coffin; in like agony he listens while the smugglers— 
Ratsey being among them, and Elzevir, their chief—talk matters over, and 
discuss, amongst other things, the question whether he, John Trenchard, quaking 
with terror beside the half-rotten coffin above, knows too much. At last they 
go, and John, creeping down, has a grim experience. First, as he climbs down, 
the rotten coffin gives way, his hand catches something soft and brings it away. 
Terror-stricken for a while, he lights his candle again at last, and. finds, to his 
horror, that the thing which he clutched was the beard of Blackbeard. Almost 
he flees, but with returning courage he determines to pursue his search for the 
treasure in the coffin itself. And he finds at last a locket, of some discoloured 
metal, and his hopes are raised to fever heat. But in the locket is nothing more 
than a parchment scroll with Scriptural quotations marked by chapter and verse, 
inaccurately as it happens, for long afterwards they are found to contain a most 
ingenious cypher ind.cating the whereabouts of the real treasure, a diamond of 
priceless value. 

But it is long before John Trenchard handles the fatal diamond. His 
candle all consumed, he creeps back along the passage, only to find that Ratsey 
has closed it firmly. He resolves to sleep and wait for day; but his slumbers 
last till the next evening. Then, after fruitless efforts, after wild cries through 
the crevices of the tomb, he assuages his burning thirst with smuggled spirit, is 
overcome by it, and falls senseless. He awakes inthe Why Not? with Elzevir, 
who has spared him for his likeness to his dead son, tending him. His stern 
aunt will have no more of him ; Elzevir takes him to live at the Why Not?; his 
career as contrabandier begins, 

From that moment onwards all is rattling adventure, with brilliant inter- 
ludes. For example, the Why Not? is held of the Duchy on lease. But 
every five years the bailiff of the Duchy holds formal auction, by candle, in the 
old style, and Elzevir, at. the same rent, is always tenant. The formalities 
have begun, the neighbours have feasted, the candle has been lit, the inch 
marked off by Elzevir’s neck-cloth pin, and Elzevir has made his bid. Enter, 
after a while, Maskew, who, after a spirited contest which multiplies the rent 
twenty-fold, outbids Elzevir. The scene is masterly. 3 

‘* The lump of tallow was worn down now. It was hard to say why the 
pin did not fall. Maskew gulped out £180, and Elzevir said. £190, and then 
the pin gave a lurch and I thought the Why Not? was saved, ‘though at the price 
of ruin. No; the pin had not fallen, there was a film that held it by the point, 
one second—only one second.  Elzevir’s breath, which was ready to outbid 
whatever Maskew said, caught in his throat with the catching pin, and Maskew 
sighed out £200, before the pin pattered on the bottom of the brass candlestick,” 
Then come the landing of things contraband and the carrying of them inland ; 
and in the middle of it the landers capture Maskew spying on them. A grim 
scene this. Elzevir claims the right to execute vengeance, and is left alone with 
Maskew and Trenchard. As an inch of candle, with Elzevir’s pin in it, had 
figured at the auction, so the same pin, stuck into the candle in the lantern, is 
left to drop and to sound Maskew’s death-knell. And all the while the boy 
grows pitiful, for Maskew has a daughter whom Trenchard loves, boy-fashion, 
and when the pin falls and Elzevir raises the pistol, the boy seizes his arm and 
disturbs his aim. They were on the under-cliff ; the white cliff above. At this 
dreadful moment the soldiers, in ‘‘ the tall-mitre caps of the. 13th,” appeared on 
the edge of the lofty cliff. Elzevir approached to brain Maskew. ‘‘*‘ Shoot! 
shoot ! in the devil’s name,’ screams Maskew, ‘or Iam a dead man!’ Then 
there came a flash of fire along the black line of silhouettes, with a crackle like a 
near peal of thunder, and a fut, fut, fut of bullets in the turf, and before Elzevir 
could get at him, Maskew had fallen over on the sward with a groan, and with a 
little red hole in the middle of his forehead.” 

So far, I have given the story in something of detail, with samples of Mr. 
Falkner’s strong and skilful craftsmanship. But now it becomes necessary to 
curtail. It is not possible to tell at length how the same. volley broke 
Trenchard’s leg, how Elzevir saved time and him by a heroic climb up the 
zigzag path on which the very sheep often lost their lives, how they became 
fugitives for their lives, living in caves in the Isle of Purbeck. How Mr. 
Falkner knows and loves that beautiful piece of coast! I may not follow them 
to their discovery of the meaning of Blackbeard’s cypher, or describe the fierce 
fight between Elzevir and the treacherous warder over the well-head in 
Carisbrooke Castle, when the glorious diamond was found. Jt would be 
pleasant to accompany them over seas to Holland, to stand by while Aldobrand, 
diamond merchant of the Hague, swindled them ; to watch them burst into his 
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chamber at night as he gloated over his ill-gotten gains. One would like to 
follow them to the prison and to the galleys ; to stand side by side with them 
when the convict ship, deserted by her crew, was dashed ashore in Moonfleet 
Bay, and when Trenchard alone was saved at the cost of E‘zevir’s life All these 
pleasures must be denied to me ; but they will all be enjoyed to the full by 
readers of the book. Almost the last fruit of the literary year, it is of remarkable 
vigour and strength. Mr. Falkner has humour, he has _ robust strength of 
conception, delicate power in execution. We realise his characters ; they live 
and move, He will go far if the cares of business permit. 


Rough Shooting on a Wild Coast. 


T no great distance from our fishing-place in Norway there was a district 
\ which provided exactly the rough, unconventional sort of shooting 
which some of us loved as a thorough change, for even the best of 
sulmon pools grow a little wearisome after a time. Almost the whole coast of 
Norway is bounded by rocky cliffs, but here there was a long stretch of flat 
coast, abounding in bogs and marshes and low-lying moors, to reach which 
involved only a short journey by road and steamer. We stopped at a charming 
farm, barely half a mile from the sea, which had quite a rarity in Norway, 
a length of white, sandy beach, excellent for bathing. 

For our shooting expeditions we used to drive, in the farmer’s rough cart, 
six or seven miles along a sandy road parallel wiih the coast, and leave the 
horse tethered near a small one-roomed wooden building, which, though now 
deserted, was used at certain seasons as a school for perhaps a dozen children 
from the nearest, but yet very distant, farms. The ‘‘ boys”—as with the 
privilege of a few years’ seniority we older folk used to allude to the two 
Oxford ‘*men” who were my usual companions on these rough shoots— 
promptly named the spot Eton, and very funny the title sounded, with all its 
crowded associations, when applied to this little lonely shed on the desolate, 
wind-swept moor. 

Here we were in the centre of a wild district at times teeming with birds 
which were resting on their way southwards in their annual migration. The 
marshes were sometimes so full of snipe that, though it might be an exaggeration 
to say that they rose in clouds all around us, we could hardly take a step 
without putting up several. Unfortunately for our bags we had no proper dog, 
and the local ones which we tried proved worse than useless. With practice we 
grew fairly clever at marking down fallen birds and making our way over the 
treacherous, spongy bogs, but we certainly lost far more of our kills than we 
picked up. However, in spite of every disadvantage, we thoroughly enjoyed 
the bog work, and often brought home several dozen snipe and a few duck. 

On the moors and grassy downs near the sea there were usually plenty of 
golden plover. These are always exceedingly shy birds, and, as there was 
scarcely any covert, they needed most scientific stalking and driving. When we 
had marked a great flock on an open plain, one of us used to hide behind a 
rock or a sand-hill, whilst the others made a wide circuit, and, by imitating 
their whistling and stealthily creeping down on the game, often got a good shot 
themselves as the birds rose in a cloud and then swept like the wind, sometimes 
over the head of the one in ambush, too often far away to right or left. But 
occasionally, especially in wet, squally weather, even the golden plover lost 
their wildness, and we could walk them up with little precaution, or get splendid 
shots at them as they swept past within easy range. We browned them 
remorselessly, and often dropped eight or ten birds to two barrels. 

Ducks were fairly plentiful about the marshy pools, but naturally very hard 
to get, except by flighting. Wild geese we sometimes saw towards the end of 
the season, but rarely managed to get any. They baffled our most cunning 
stratagems. Curlew and whimbrel were plentiful, though very wild, and of 
small waders and shore birds there were often immense numbers, haunting the 
banks of seaweed which in places lined the coast. Enormous and delicious bird- 
pies were the reward of our labours. The Norwegians are not good at cooking 
birds Asa rule they roast or bake them, small and large alike, and cruelly 
ove:do them, co that what should be a delicate juicy snipe is little better than a 
dry tasteless cinder. We introduced the English bird-pie, quite an unknown 
dish to the farmer’s wife, but she was a clever cook, and with a few hints and a 
little help, using the breasts only of the shore birds, mingled with duck and 
snipe, she produced pies the flavour and gigantic proportions of which will linger 
in our memories for years. 

Many a hard day’s work did we put in on this bit of wild coast, and miny 
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SPOIL FROM THE WRECK. 


a narrow escape had we from being fatally bogged, when the ground was wetter 
and more treacherous than usual, or a good bird had dropped in a spot which it 
was just, but only just, impossible to reach. 

One day of rough shooting along the shore stands out in my memory among 
many full of incident. It was a wild wet morning when we started from the 
farm, and by the time we had reached our ground it was blowing a heavy gale 
from the north. As we drove along in the teeth of the wind we noticed a large 
three-masted sailing vessel about two miles from the shore beating up against the 
wind in a northerly direction, and laughingly remarked that, if it kept on that 
course, it would run ashore pretty soon, since half-a-dozen miles further north 
the land makes a wide curve to the west. When we reached our ground, some 
marshes almost on the coast, the wind was so heavy that I did not care to 
struggle against it, so I let the boys go on whilst I sat down for shelter and a 
smoke behind a rough stone boundary wall. As I looked out to sea I saw to 
my surprise that the ship was now exactly opposite me and about half a mile 
from the land. Even as I looked it swung round and stood straight out to sea, 
but the current was sweeping it in, and the attempt to beat off was hopeless. 
Then suddenly it bore completely round again and steered directly for the shore. 
As I watched it, spell-bound with horror, I became suddenly aware that the bare 
desolate shore, on which we had not hitherto seen a living soul, was becoming 
dotted with rough figures, which seemed to spring from the very earth. Like me, 
they had been watching the ship under shelter. The ship drew nearer and 
nearer, with the wind now behind it, plunging forward eagerly through the 
foaming waves. Then suddenly it stopped. Above the roar of the wind I 
seemed to hear the crash as it struck the rocks, then lurched forward a 
little way, then struck again and swung helplessly broadside to the beach, 
2ooyds. or more away. I saw now that the: little crowd on the shore, 
almost at my feet, were grouped round a small hand-cart.. Suddenly 
my ears were deafened by a harsh grating scream, and a rocket shot 
out in a wide-sweeping curve towards the doomed ship, but fell short. 
Amid clouds of foam and spray I could see figures on the ship trying to lower 
a boat, but it seemed impossible that any boat could come safely through 
such waves. Then another great billow caught the vessel, lifted it bodily up, 
and hurled it closer to the shore. _ Another rocket screamed through the air, 
and this time the line fell over the ship. It was quickly made fast, but some- 
thing seemed to be wrong. The crew ran to the boat again; it was lowered 
under the shelter of the ship ; two men were in it. Then I saw a woman carried 
to the side and lowered into it. Some more men sprang in, and with a few 
quick strokes they were bumping on the huge boulders only a dozen yards from 
the shore. Men plunged out among the breakers to meet them, and in a minute 
all were in safety. Strong arms carried 
the captain’s wife to the nearest farm, 
and the crew stood safe on land watch- 
ing the vessel break up. 

Within half-an-hour the beach 
was yellow with the timbers from the 
hull. As I turned away from the sad 
scene I heard a shout, and saw the 
boys stumbling across the rough 
ground to me, simply laden with 
birds, chiefly whimbrel. They had 
found them in immense numbers about 
a quarter of a mile away, and appar- 
ently just. resting after a long flight. 
A few shots had knocked down more 
than they could carry. We might 
have killed thousands, I believe, but 
we had more than enough. 

Next morning the gale had gone 
down, and I drove over again to the 
scene of the wreck and took a photo- 
graph of it. The stern of the ship 
had by this time swung round to the 
shore, and the waves were sweeping 
her deck. A week later she was 
completely broken up, and as utter a 
wreck as the one-in the foreground, 
which had come ashore at the same 
place the previous autumn. 

Little is wasted by the thrifty 
Norseman. On our next visit to the 
farm we were amused to find that the 
enterprising farmer had bought from the 
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salvage of the wreck the small windmill used on board for working the pumps, and 
was fitting it to the roof of one of his sheds to turn a threshing machine. Mechani- 
cally it did not prove a great success, but its grey battered sails gave a very 
picturesque touch to a somewhat uninteresting building. Much about this little 
farm reminded one of the dreadful scenes for which this strip of coast had so evil 
a reputation, The gates and posts, and many of the sheds, were built entirely 
of ship’s timber ; old shattered boats and piles of great curving ribs, seamed by 
rusting iron bolts, were lying here and: thef€ about the fields ; and the winter’s 
stock of fuel was almost entirely the harvest of the sea. It was this very wild- 
ness that gave the spot its charm in our eyes, and, no doubt, in the eyes of the 
birds which haunted it. G. H. NALL. 


ON THE GREEN. 


ILLY PARK and Sayers have been playing together at North Berwick 
\/ \ in a three-ball match, which was made up by Mr. J. Livingstone as 
the third man. The last-named had a third from Park and four strokes 
from Sayers, which looks as if Park was recognised to be the stronger player, 
‘hough Sayers certainly would not have admitted any inferiority a few months 
ago, whatever he may do to-day. But times change, and Park is in great form. 
He beat Sayers, the two playing even, and halved with Mr.. Livingstone at the 
odds, Mr. Livingstone beating Savers with his points. Then Park and Mr. 
Livingstone engaged Sayers and Mr. Jackson in a foursome, but could not hold 
them, the latter pair winning with ease. We may expect to see a good deal of 
Park at North Berwick in the months to come, in preparation for his great 
match with Vardon in July, of which the first half is to be played on the North 
Berwick links. 

A few weeks ago, in another coiumn of this pa:er, we made re’erence to 
the Wimbledon Park Golf Club, and it is satisfactory to find that the progress 
of events is confirming all that was then said in its favour. The club is pros- 
pering like a green bay tree; its membership is sufficient, and its green shows. 
a constant improvement. It is now indeed very good as inland greens go, and 
is delightfully easy of access and delighifully pretty when one arrives. Just 
lately the club has played a team match against a side of the Seaford Club, and 
won. This is a very good performa .ce for so young a club as the Wimbledon 
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“Milord Sir Smith.” 


smart Society “goes back on” the journalistic critics 
and supports ‘‘ Milord Sir Smith,” then, artistically, 
smart Society is positively hopeless. No words can convey 
adequately the sense of hopelessness felt by the sensitive-minded 
on the first night of this extraordinary piece at the Comedy 
Theatre. That it should be possible to find a manager—even 
an actor-manager—who could discover sufficient virtue in 
‘*Milord Sir Smith” to give it a production, a production, too, 
in that West End of London which has had the chance of seeing 
a “Geisha,” a “ Greek Slave,” a ‘ Runaway Girl,” wherein 
taste governs fun and beauty restrains humour; which has had 
the chance, also, of seeing a ‘ Belle of New York,” wherein 
harmle*s vulgarity is excused by its spontaneous vivacity, its 
bizarre originality, and, yes, its exhilarating joy of life—to 
present amid these competitors so formless, so witless, so dull 
and tame a thing as “ Milord Sir Smith,” shows with startling 
distinctness the real reason why the Drama in England occupies 
so much lower a place than the Drama in France, Italy, 
Germany, or, indeed, any really artistic country of the Continent. 
Art with us is superficial, merely skin deep. Else would a 
‘* Milord Sir Smith ” have been utterly, entirely impossible. 
Once upon'a time Mr. Arthur Roberts, though he might 
destroy every vestige of symmetry and sense in the work of his 
authors, at least replaced them by a humour, a vivacity, anda 
spontaneity of his own, a fugitive, sparkling, haphazard, daring, 
and inconsequential humour, which carried many a poor piece 
into success, or, if it spoiled a piece with artistic pretensions, 
made it up to us by the force of his nimble, if not very elevating, 
humour. Not so in ‘* Milord Sir Smith.” Like the play, Mr. 
Roberts was turgid. Mere rapidity of utterance and incongruity 
of speech are not wit, they are not even funny. A haziness as 
to the words one has to speak is not commendable, even if the 
written dialogue is replaced by amusing “ gag.” How much 
less excusable is it when the merest common-places and ancient 
‘* wheezes” replace it. There is nothing clever in the disguise 
which is merely the disguise of the wig-maker and costumier. 


()": can never gauge the tastes of ‘‘ smart Society,” but if 
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Park. Seaford, with Mr. S. IH. Fry to lead them, play a very strong side. <A 
week or two ago they defeated the Eistbourne Club rather heavily. At 
Wimbledon Park Mr. Fry won his match trom Mr. Rawson by three holes, but 
the home side won easily nevertheless, 

In a good thick Channel fog the members of the Brighton and Hove Club 
played for their De Worms Cup and the handicap medal. Mr. S. S. Shultze and 
Mr. S. W. Cattley, names more familiar a few years ago on the cricket field than 
on the golf green, tied for the lowest scratch at 81. The fog was so dense as to 
make play difficult and distances especially hard to judge. 

It will come as a piece of news to most people, even to many old Oxford 
golfers, to hear that there is still some play on the old course on Cowley Marsh, 
where the College cricket grounds are. Of course, the play here is confined to the 
non-cricketing terms. But for a while golf on Cowley Marsh was quite abandoned, 
in the first place when the University golf. ground was moved to Headington . 
Hill, and again when it was taken out to Hinksey, where it now is. But it 
seems that Cowley, as a golf green, has been resuscitated, so that fifty or sixty 
players use it daily. This is the more interesting, because it was the first 
nursery of Oxford golf—the first ground that the undergraduates had, that is 
with the exception of a few holes casually cut on Port Meadow somewhere back 
in the dark ages. When the University Club was started it began operations 
at Cowley. The fact that golf still continues to be played there is brought into 
some pro ninence by the circumstance that Mr. Ellis has just done the lowest 
round on record for that course, many as have been the good golfers both of the 
past and present generations of undergraduates who have played their best there. 
Seventy-three is Mr. Ellis’s latest record-breaking score. The Hinksey course con- 
tinues to be the recognised University ground, but Cowley is u-ed asa relief course. 

One might have thought that the St. Andrews folk, with their two eighteen- 
hole greens, and yet another of twelve holes, had enough to supply the demand 
of reasonable golfing nature; but it seems that they have not, for at a recent 
meeting of the Burgh Commissioners it was resolved to extend the twelve-hole 
course to eighteen, which will then give this beneficent Alma Mater of golfers 
three courses of the full length of eighteen holes. 

The tournament for the Rhodes’ medal of the Dornock Club resulted 
finely in a finish between Mr. J. Sutherland, owing three, and Mr. M. Macdonald, 
owing two. The latter won by a single hole. 
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Anyone can do it, and do it without offence. Merely to don the 
shawl and fringe of a fat nurse, and, while so disguised, to carry 
on a running fire of pointless, and not- always pleasant, remarks, 
has no claims to cleverness. To put on an oilskin, false 
whiskers, and?a beard, and pretend to be a bathing-machine man, 
would not be voted smart even in a school charade. Yet these 
were prominent things in ‘* Milord Sir Smith.” 

This old story of disguises and amours, and the rest of the 
stock-in-trade of these entertainments which, we were beginning 
to hope, had died for good and all, may please the absolutely 
empty-headed. For all one knows, “ Milord Sir Smith” may be 
a terrific success. That does not affect the question one jot. 
The only thing worth considering is, Is this worthy of the stage, 
of the stage in its most frivolous aspects? Can we not sift the 
wheat from the chaff—the frivolity which is allied with beauty, 
charm, and allurement, with humour and grace and originality ; 
or are all theatrical entertainments in which music and dancin 
have a part lumped together by an indiscriminating public? If 
this be so, it is a very pitiful thing. Why should Mr. George 
Edwardes and the others attempt anything better than ‘“ Milord 
Sir Smith” if “ Milord Sir Smith” is good enough for the multi- 
tude? That it is good enough one cannot say. At any rate, 
‘‘ Milord Sir Smith ” has already run for a fortnight. 

The cant of the day before yesterday of a notoriety-seeking 
school of criticasters which blared forth that the only histri- 
onic art in England was to be found at the music halls, deserved 
only contempt, which it received. But had ‘“ Milord Sir Smith” 
been in evidence at the time, these eccentric folk would have had 
a dangerous witness. 

To all this there is one exception. In Miss Ada Reeve 
‘¢ Milord Sir Smith ” has its redeeming feature. If one could go 
to the Comedy Theatre with closed eyes and open them only 
when Miss Reeve was on the stage, he-would vote “ Milord Sir 
Smith” capital. In these circumstances I am not at all sure 
that an evening at the Comedy would not be thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Miss Reeve has a place of her own; there is no one else 
quite like her. She has all the diablerie of the French, all their 
alertness, all their curious é/an and vivacity, their spirit and their 
fascination, without their vulgarity or suggestiveness. She sings 
captivatingly with a very small voice; she dances enchantingly, 
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though it is evident that she does not know anything of dancing 
as anart. She holds one always interested and pleased when 
she is speaking, though there is no sign that she ever heard of 
such a thing as elocution. In fact, Miss Reeve has all the 
fascinations of femininity of the French brand; it seems hardly 
possible that her stock is Anglo-Saxon. One of these days, in a 
proper medium, this young actress will take her place at the 
head of the drama of extravaganza. But she must not waste 
her time in these “ Milord Sir Smiths.” 

Miss Ethel Sydney, a graceful and clever young lady, has 
the right to be excepted from the verdict one feels galled upon to 
deliver. 











& VERY inte estirg performance will be that at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 

; the morning of January 19th, when Mr. Tree will have the assistance of 
- many popular players for his matinée in aid of the fund being raised by 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum for the erection of the G rdon Memorial in the 
Soudan. We are to have ‘* The Dancing Giri,” that dramatic, if theatrical, 
play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, with most of the members of the original cast 
which played it for over 300 n ghts when it was first presented by Mr. Tree at 
the Haymarket Theatre—Mr. Tree himself as the dissolute Duke; Miss Julia 
Neilson as the naughty Quakeress ; Mr. Fred Terry as her stern lover; Mr. 
kK. James Fernandez as her austere father; Mr. Fred Kerr, Miss Rose 
Leclercq, Mr. Charles Allan, and so on. For the part originally played by 
Miss Rose Norreys, Mr. Tree has had one of his customary happy thoughts— 
he has asked Miss Ellaline Terriss to assist him. If she is able so to do, the 
occasion will have an added interest ; and Miss Terriss will be to many of us 
the ideal of the unhappy little cripple whose heart has long been given to the 
Duke, who, not till so late, turns from the glamour of the Dancing Girl to the 
love of the true woman. 

Only three acts of ‘* The Dancing Gil” are to be given ; but the audience 
will lose litt!e on that account, for, to all intents and purposes, the story ends 
with the end of the third act, though in the fourth the tangled web is further 
straightened out. The reason why the play is only to be given in truncated 
form is that Mr. Jones has come to see eye to eye with his critics, who at the 
time felt that the last act of the piece was not worthy of that which went 
before. Mr. Jones is, therefore, unwilling that his play should again be 
performed in its entirety till he has rewritten the las’ part of it. 

But this is not all we are to see—at increased prices—at Her Majesty’s on 
the morning of the 19th. We are to have a revival of ‘* The First Night,” that 
funny adaptation from the French of ‘*Le Pére de la Débutante,” in which 
Mr. Tree made so great a success as an amateur—playing with the band of 
enthusiasts styling themselves the “ Irationals ”—at the Opera Comique many 
years ago. As the volatile and excitable old Frenchman, Achille Talma Dufard, 
the father who is so anxious to get his daughter on the stage, he will 
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have a chance of jetting his humorous powers run riot, and it will be interesting 
for those who saw him play it then to watch him play it now that he is one of our 
leading actors and managers. For ‘* The First Night ” a'so Mr. Tree promises 
us a ‘*star” cast. He hopes to persuade Mr. Liovel Brough to portray 
Parnassus, the author; Mr. Willie Edouin, Timo heus Flat, the manager ; 
charming Miss Eva Moore, the débu/ane; Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, Mr. Herbert 
Ross, and Mr. Gera!d Du Maurier to lend him their valuable aid. 

Yet another Musketeer! Before these lines are in print ‘‘The Three 
Musketeers ” by Mr. Henry Hamilton will have removed fiom the Globe 
Theatre to the Garrick, and Mr. Esmond, whose services are required by Mr. 
George Alexander at the St. James’s, will be replaced by Mr. Robert Loraine, 
that chip of a fine old theatrical block, who has for the last two vears been 
a prominent member of the Drury Lane dramatic company. Mr. Loraine as 
D’Artagnan is ex: ected to give a sprited rendering of the part of this very 
fascinating hero. 

So Mr. Clement Scott is going to retire—or, at any rate, to retire from the 
staff of the Daily Teleyraph, for it is impossible to imagine so act:ve a man as 
he, and one who loves the stage, and theatrical criticism, so much, volunterily 
laving down his pen while he is still in the plenitude of his powers. Mr. Sco't, 
despite all the alarms and excursions of recent times, is still a potent personality ; 
even though he is no longer the autocrat of the breakfast-table, where we, read 
the success or the failure of last night’s play, he still possesses great power, 
power which is due to the picturesqueness of his pen and his vivid and graphic 
powers of description. Too much power is not good for any nan, and the 
undisputed sway he exercised over things theatrical for so many years had, no 
doul t, the effect of rendering him very restless when the new generation came 
along, when young and energetic competitors wrested from the Ze/egrapt' i's 
pride of place as the one and only daily theatr cal organ, at the same time that 
it claimed the honour of * the largest circu'ation in the world.” Still, knowing 
all this, there are very few of us who would wish the pen which has done so 
much for the drama to te idle. Though in the last f w years Mr. Sco:t has 
allowed his likes and dislikes som times to override his judgment, one may 
hope, now that he has made his peace with his arch-antagonist, Mr. Tree, that 
the old animosities and issues which warped his criticisms wil disappear. And 
Mr. Sco't may perhaps remember, now that the storm and stress of daily 
journalism will no longer fret him, that he himsclf was young once, and a 
reformer, and allow that some little good may come cut of the journalistic 
Nazareth where youth—youth which must have its day and is irresistible—rules 
the roast. PHCEBUS. 
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countries in the Shires, and a day with them is always a pleasure. 

This season, indeed, they are somewhat wide of me as a rule. Therefore 
I seized the opportunity of meeting them at Stapleford Park.» It was an 
uncomfortable morning, but the day greatly improved as it went on. The 
assembly in front of the Hall was one of the largest I have seen this season, Of 
course all the neighbouring hunts were well represented, and I noted, too, the 
familiar face of Lord Harrington, who seldom leaves his own country in the 
season. There is one po'nt in which Leicestershire is supetior to any other 
country to hunt in—you never have to wait long for a fox. You come out to 
hunt, and, fast er slow, brilliant scurry or hunting run, you get what you came 
for. On most days you will hunt all 
day. In visiting other countries I 
notice the long draws, and wish myself 
back in the Midlands. True to its 
character of a fox-producing country, 
hounds found at once in the Cottage 
Plantation. There was a catchy scent, 
and hounds never could pressa dodging 
fox, and at last he was given up and 
hounds taken to Wymondhim. — In 
Laxton’s Covert there were two foxes, 
and one quickly broke ; hounds were, 
however, closely pressing the other. 
They always say the best fox goes first, 
but almost any fox is a good one for a 
time when hounds are close at him, 
The Cottesmore pack, with their 
exccllent shoulders and powerful loins, 
get over the ground quickly, and, 
driving hard on a fair scent, they stuck 
to their fox to Gartree Hill. The 
large field, too, stuck to the pack, for 
the Cottesmore field is probably the 
hardest to shake off in England. The 
hounds share with the Belvoir an 
aristocratic indifference to the field, 
and come through the horsemen and 
disregard their pressing in a wonderful 
way. Considering that when we pulled 
up at Gartree Hill we had come by 
way of the Burton Flats and Wild’s 
Lodge, it must’ be acknowledged to 
have been a preity gallop. 

In Gartree there are many foxes. 
True, I have seen five brace at least 
killed out of it, but the supply is 
quite unexhausted. Hounds divided, 
Copyright. but Gillson managed, as but few 
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huntsmen nowadays care to do, to 
keep on his hunted fox, and slowly at 
times, but patently, and with the 
assistance of a timely holloa, he got 
on the line and worked back again 
over the same line, by which he came 
to Laxton’s Covert once more. 
Curiously enough, when we got back 
into Staple‘ord Park, the scent was as 
poor as it had been in the morning, 
and it was with the faintest possible 
line that hounds felt their way to the 
Cottage Plantation, and there gave up. 
A letter from quite a different country 
tells of a curious incident. Let me 
quote, since the words of an_ eye- 
witness are more vivid than any 
version another hand can give: ‘I 
met Lord Leconfield at Laker’s Lodge 
on Saturday. There were two foxes 
in the covert, but the huntsman, White, 
wisely chose one which broke on the 
side of Round Street Common. The 
other might well have led to the 
liver, and perhaps to Oakhurst. 
Bringing his pack sharply to a holloa, 
the huntsman got away well on the 
back of his fox, by far the best chance 
of sport in such a wooded country. 
The dog pack, with a chorus of music, 
drove their fox away as if for Kirdford ; 
but a cart headed him in the road, 
and he swung round, the pack always 


turning with him, until he touched the Loxwood road, up which he ran, and 
was killed in the fields at the back of the Vicarage. As we galloped up the 
road the music of another pack was heard away in the direction of Iford, and we 
heard afterwards that the Chiddingfold 
Shillinglee, and had ki!led him the other side of the road. Two packs running 
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one on each side of a road, and ki'ling their foxes within a few minutes of each 
other, is an incident worth recording.” 

I am sorry to say that the Master of the Quor. is laid up, and Mr. 
Pennington, who has now lived for a long time in this country, was in 
‘©acting ® command of the field when on Monday they met at Lodge-on-the- 


Wolds. The day’s sport was good, 
and, as wi'l be seen, in particular 
parts very good. At least so it seemed 
to me, but perhaps my view was made 
more rose-coloured by the fact that I 
was on my best horse—a circumstance 
which certainly improves every run. 
Frem Owthorpe Borders to Cropwell 
Bishop, in the South Notts country, 
was our first introduction to the sport 
of the day, and was a nice little hunt. 
Of course we had to go back for our 
next draw, and the Osier-beds at 
Owthorpe gave us a fox without delay. 
The pack drove along at a good pace 
nearly to the covert where the morning 
fox was found. For a short time 
hounds checked, but a_ left-handed 
cast set them going over the Canal 
and away for Kinoulton ; fro.n thence 
to Penn Hill was the very cream of 
the run, and life has nothing better to 
offer than a gallop over such a country 
on a good horse, and with a good 
place: near the pack, The other side 
of Penn LIill hounds wavered, but were 
taken on to a holloa on the Clawston 
road. Now they had to hunt, and this 
the Quorn pack, for all their pace and 
dash, can and will do, but at Harby 
the fox was fairly lost. If he would 
stay at Harby for the Belvuir to bring 
back it would be wel!, but foxes regard 
that once famous covert with indiffer- 
ence. Capell has not found a single 
fox there this year. The Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle are said to have 
gone to Canada, though what a keen 
huntins woman wants in a country 
where it always freezes is more than 
I can make out, 

Looking back over the account of 
the Quorn run, I see that I should have 
said that Captain Burns-Hartopp had 
strained the muscles of his thigh, 
always a troublesome business, as many 
of us know to our cost, Of those who 
were out were Lord Crawshaw, who 
goes wonderfully well for a man of 
his years—he had two grand-daughters 
and a grandson riding in the run— 
Lady Eva Wem:ss, whom I recoilect 
some years ago as going well in the 
Vale of White Horse ; Miss Sheffield, 
Captain Gage, Elizabeth Countess of 
Wilton, and of course plenty of others 
of more or !ess celebrity in the hunting 
field. 

What is to become of the Wood- 
land Pytchley? This is one of the 
hunting questions of to-day. At all 
evenis, there is no reason to suppose 
that it will want a Master, although 
some thirty couple of the dog hounds 
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have been sold to go to Badminton. 
The West Country is a! s: rbing much 
of the best foxhound b.ood. Lord 
Portsmouth’s went to Badminton, the 
3rocklesby from “Lord Lonsdale to 
Mr. Merthyr Guest, and now Mr. 
Au-ten Mackenzie’s beautiful hounds, 
the result of nineteen years’ careful 
thought and liberal expenditure, are 
going to Wiltshire. The Pembroke- 
shire want a new Master, and have 
not unnaturally thought of Lord 
Kensington, who, however, is playing 
polo in India. Somebody has just 
told me that the Shropshire have had 
a run of two hours with scarcely a 
check. Writing of great runs, it is 
worthy of note how much a huntsman 
can do by a right decision to make a 
great run. 

You have heard of the Grafton 
gallop—nine miles in an hour and 
a-half, and a kill in the open 3 never a 
covert touched, and the same fox all 
the way. Well, after they had been 
going twenty-five minutes—so a hunt- 
ing man of thirty years’ standing told 
me—a hound inclined towards Staverton 
Wood, the covert from which it was 
believed the fox had been driven across 
the border into the Grafton country by 
the Pytchley two or three days before. Photo. 

I think many a huntsman would have 

blown his horn and galloped off for the wood. Not so Bisshopp ; he saw hounds 
he trusted still holding on. In a moment he decided, and held the pack over 
the road. Hounds took up the line, and thus the huntsman helped to make 
the great run of which everyone in the Midlands is talking. 

Wednesday of last week proved to be a very disappointing day with the 
Southdown, although I was enabled to reach that very distant meet at the 
Plough, Upper Dicker, without the bother of boxing. It is said that one of the 
most interesting descriptions of a day’s hunting was written concerning an 
occasion on which no foxes were found ; but alas! my pen refuses to work unless 
it is able to chronicle good sport. So, if it must be written, Wednesday proved 
to be a blank day till, past three o’clock ; and what happened after that I am 
unable to say, for, having seen Deanland Wood, the coverts around Chiddingly, 
and the great part of Laughton Wood tried without success, I stopped no longer, 
for I had a thirteen-mile ride before me, and, fortunately, a good hack with 
which to do the journey. By the bye, in the Eastbourne country the finger- 
posts are arranged on a somewhat novel principle. You look up, and find that 
you are four miles from that well-known seaside resort ; you ride on half a mile, 
only to find that you have still five miles to go. X. 
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DETAILED history dealing with the subject o. 
distinctive hunt uniforms and liveries, as worn 
in the field, and at balls, club dinner-parties, and such-like assymblages, 
during the season, would form a highly-interesting volume; fcr so far 
this is an item of hunting-lore which has been much neglected by sporting 
chroniclers, and in many cases, indeed, one fears that the opportunities have 
been let slip by which much original information, now no longer obtainable, might 
have been gleaned. From the period when fox-hunting first began to be 
systematised as an English sport—that is, from about the middle of the last 
century—scarlet appears to have been almost universally adopted by the packs 
then in existence as the distinctive uniform or the disciples of the chase, and for 
the livery of the hunt servants. For instance, the earliest records of the 
old Cleveland and Roxby Hounds, as a trencher-fed pack, reveal the fact that 
tenants on certain properties were obliged by a clause in their lease to keep a 
foxhound, and hunt him till May-day, while their landlord presented them in 
return with a red coat every year. At the commencement of the present 
century, when the sport had increased in importance, until there was scarcely 
a quarter of England which was not more or less regularly hunted over, this 
colour had become firmly es:ablished as the peculiar uniform of hunting men, 
while the fashion of differentiating the Master and hunt servants from the 
remainder of the field by means of distinctive collars and cuffs also began to 
spread. The latter probably owed its origin to the example set by certain 
noble Masters of Foxhounds, whose retainers had early amalgamated the old 
feudal livery of the house with the more modern hunting scarlet. For instance, 
it is not quite certain, but it is generally surmised, that the familiar ‘‘ blue and 
buff” of the Badminton was originally adopted, not only by the hunt officials, 
but by all members of the club inaugurated by the fifth Duke of Beaufort, who 
kept hounds in 1786, while a few years previously Lord Vernon, on taking 
over the Atherstone country, had discarded scarlet, and put the servants into 
his own family colour of orange. At the present day quite two-thirds of the 
packs of fox and stag hounds possess distinctive collars and cuffs for the 
Master and hunt servants in the field, and these badges again are in most 
instances worn by the members of the hunt with their evening dress-coats of 
scarlet. The two subjects of morning and evening hunt uniform are, there- 
fore, so closely allied, that in preparing a brief sketch of the evolution of the 
same it is difficult to know at which end to begin. As, however, what 
early annals there exist are more explicit about the latter, it will be best to 

tike these first. ‘ 
The earliest hunt club and distinctive dress uniform on record are furnished 
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by the annals of the Pytchley. In or about the year 1752 John George, Earl 
of Spencer, formed a hunting club at the Old Hall, in the little Northamptonshire 
village, and removed the hounds from Althorp to the kennels he had _ built 
there. It was then decreed that gentlemen who were elected to the member- 
ship of this snug coterie, which included among its privileges free board and 
residence at the Master’s charming Elizabethan mansion, should wear a scarlet 
coat, with white collar and distinguishing butions, the uniform being known as 
the ‘*Order of the White Collar,” which survives unchanged at the present 
day. ‘It is somewhat singular,” says the late Mr. Nethercote in his history of 
the famous pack, ‘‘that it is uncertain to what cause this badge of distinction 
owes its origin; nor is any allusion to it to be found in any of the records 
of the hunt kept at Althorp.” A few years later—that is, in 1762—a band of 
Cheshire gentlemen established the Tarporley Club, and following the example 
set them by the Pytchley, chose as their uniform a blue frock-coat with plain 
yellow metal buttons, scarlet velvet cape, and double-breasted scarlet flannel 
waistcoat, the coat sleeves to be cut and turned up. The saddlery also came 


in for attention, since it was ordered that the saddle-cloth should be bound 


singly with blue, and the front of the bridle lapt with scarlet. The Tar- 
porley Hunt, however, was then only a harrier pack; but in 1769, when it 
was changed into a fox-hunting one, a new uniform was devised, which, from 
consisting of a red coat, unbound, with a small frock sleeve, a green veivet 
cape, a green waistcoat, and a saddle-cloth bound with green instead of blue, 
was the forerunner of the green collar, cuffs, and facings of its twin successors, 
the North Cheshire and South Cheshire Hounds. As a Cheshire poet has 
sung of these early Nimrods: 


‘* Their coats were red as carrots, 
Their collars green as grass, 
Their spurs were made of silver, 
And their buttons made of Lrass.” 


When in 1791 Mr. John Corbet came from Shropshire with his hounds, and 
made Stratford-on-Avon his headquas‘ers, he founded a convivial hunt club, 
that dined fortnightly at the White L.on, the chief hostelry of the town, ina 
room called the ‘* Tempest.” The evening uniform adopted by its members was 
black stockings, breeches, and waistcoat, and a scarlet coat with handsome gilt 
buttons, with the letters ‘*S. H.” (Stratford Hounds) upon them, and a black 
velvet collar. According to Weaver’s portrait of Jo':n Corbet and his hounds, 
the distinctive collar at least formed part of the dress in the field, and the club 
soon became known as the ‘* Black Collars,” and as such is referred to in Goul- 
burn’s poem entitled the ‘‘ Epwell Hunt, or, Black Collars in the Rear,” which 
was publised in 1807, and described the famous Epwell run on November rath 
or December 7th of that year. 

At this period Mr. Corbet divided his time between Warwickshire and 
Shropshire, but to judge from an old picture depicting his hounds running a fox 
in view of his Shropshire residence, Sundorne Castle, the black collar Ladge 
was peculiar to his exploits in the former county alone. For in this picture all 
the Salopian scarlet coats have green collars of the same shade as those now 
worn by members of the two Cheshire packs constituting the Tarporley 
Hunt Club. To Mr. Corbet is generally assigned the honour of the 
fathership of the Warwickshire Hunt, but the Warwickshire Hunt Club 
proper was not established till November 8th, 1826, when a rule was 
passed that ‘the uniform for all the members not clergymen shall be a 
plain scarlet coat with gilt buttons having on them an old English ‘W’ ; this 
uniform to be-worn at the club dinners and at the ball.” Hence, it will 
be seen, the famous old black collar disappeared. The year 1825 had seen 
the formation of Scotland’s most famous and most successful pack of fox- 
hounds, the Fife, with a uniform consisting of a plain double-breasted scarlet 
coat, the buttons yellow and plain, with an ‘‘ F” embossed, and a straw-coloured 
kerseymere waistcoat. Apart from the fine strain of blood boasted by this 
pack, which has on several occasions been drafted into better-known kennels, 
the Fife foxhounds must always possess a measure of interest for sportsmen, 
since it was with them, as a-native of the county, that Whyte-Melville graduated, 
and theirs was the first hunt uniform he ever donned, 

Even were the material forthcoming, space alone would prevent one from 
furnishing in this article the story of the origin of all the many distinctive hunt 
dress uniforms. The most notable, however, may be summarised as follows: 
The Monmouthshire Hunt sports a dark blue coa', with black velvet collar and 
cherry-coloured facings, the whole set off by a white waistcoat ; the ‘If. 1.” 
has a dark blue coat and buff waistcoat. O; those hu..ts which vary tle scailt 
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evening coat with a distinctive collar alone, are the Cotswold, whose. is green ; 
the Cumberland, grey ; the South Devon, buff; the Percy, blue; the South 
Staffordshire, maroon velvet; the Fitzwilliam, green velvet; and the Marquess 
of Zetland’s, black velvet. Again, to take those which select the facings as the 
differentiating quirter; The ‘* V. W. H.,” whose are white ; the Louth, French 
grey; the Meath and the Croome, light blue; and the Essex Union, white ; 
while the South Union, Ireland, has a black velvet collar and mauve facings ; 
and the Westmeath, a black collar and white facings. 

The foregoing is, one fears, rather an incomplete list, since it enumerates 
only the more striking variations, but as such may possibly serve some purpose 
at this country ball-giving time of year, when ladies are continually asking their 
partners to tell them to what hunt ‘‘that man over there” belongs. In 
conclusion, a word al out the most distinctive collars, cuffs, or coats worn by 
Masters and hunt servants in the field. The servants of the three Berkeley 
packs are resplendent in yellow coats, and those of the Heythrop wear green 
plush coats and red waistcoats. Lord Tredegar’s men have an unique badge in 
the shape of black wood buttons, and those of Mr. Seymour Allen sport collars 
and cuffs of dark blue. The Master and servants of the Belvoir have a crimson 
velvet.collar, the Bedale one of black velvet, the Ledbury one of brown velvet, 
and the Atherstone one of white cloth. 

The subject of the ordinary fox-hunter’s costume in the field hardly concerns 
the information just set forth, but it may be noted in passing that the swallow- 
tail pink, ona tall man the most elegant coat ever devised, is now only seen at 


Melton, and not very often there. It is, however, very generally felt that the 


present generation of hunting men are not quite as particular about their lower 
extremi ies as they might be; but then, as Lord Ribblesdale has pointed out, 
even among the Leicestershire dandies blacking is no longer made of port wine 
and :ed-currant jelly, or boot top dressing of champagne and aprico jam. 

H. G. ARCHER. 





Jock’s Rat. 


FEW nights ago Jock killed a rat. But though he did 
the execution, the credit of the strategy is mine. I drove 
the back stairs and ran the rat to ground behind the 

kitchen dresser. It was I that poked with a stick and made the 
rat bolt while Jock waited at the other end. There was a brief 
scuffle, and Jock, with a thorough policy worthy of Strafford, 
was shaking the dead rat savagely in his mouth. 

It was not his first rat, I suspect, for there was nothing of the 
novice about his performance ; but, as it happens, during the year 





JOCK. 


Jock has been with us he has had no previous opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in this direction. So the exploit to some 
extent marked an epoch and revived a passion, the ardour of 
which disuse had perhaps blunted, for Motes has never been 
quite the same dog since. Before the fatal night he was an 
amiable little dog, who liked people to pat him and was not 
above begging when there were biscuits about. But now he 
bustles about the house, sniffing in suspicious corners, and 
disdains blandishments and biscuits alike. His attitude seems 
to say that things like this are well enough, but there comes a 
time when a dog ought to turn his attention to more serious 
matters. This is an estimable and familiar common-place of 
frivolous youth, and I do not find fault with it; but I resent the 
superior way in which Jock goes about, as if nobody had ever 
thought of it before. 

If I may be allowed to say so, I consider that Jock’s tactics, 
while they lack nothing in energy, are often clumsy and even 
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ridiculous. The rats themselves, as they scamper about in the 
walls and the ceilings, are obvicusly amused by them, for I 
detect a certain diabolical ingenuity in the way in which they 
irritate. him. They wait, peering perhaps through crevices, 
until he is comfortably asleep, and then begin what sounds like 
a game of Rugby football behind the wainscot close to his head. 
Up leaps Jock and bounds wildly about the room. Then he 
usually sniffs angrily, and finally stands in an attitude of expecta- 
tion staring at the wall. Now I know, and I could assure Jock 
so, only he would not believe me, that there is no chance of the 
rats bursting through the wainscot and rushing out for Jock to 
catch them. Sometimes he begins to scratch busily, as if he 
could scratch through the wood and the cement, whereas all he 
does isto damage the paint. Again, I might very well counsel a 
little more secrecy in his methods, for he seems to labour under 
the delusion that the rats will be glad of the chance of meeting 
him. It is with an air of appropriate mystery that I beckon to 
ane to come along the passage and explore some likely recess, 
ut it is with the most noisy gratification that he responds to the 
summons. He lumbers along like any cart-horse, or heavy-booted 
policeman, giving ample notice of his approach. Naturally by 
the time he reaches the spot there is nothing to be found, and he 
glares at me reproachfully, as though I had wittingly started him 
upon a fool’s errand. 
However, I have no wish to find fault, for I am quite aware 
that when it comes to actual warfare Jock is of more use than | 


‘am. Besides, I forgive him a little self-conceit, for I know the 


hour of his supremacy is nearly ended. The fact is that, possibly 
owing to the bluff honesty with which he carries on the strife, 
Jock has not been efficacious as an exterminator of rats. As a 
deterrent he is practically useless, for while he pounds about and 
whines out in the open, concealed among. the rafters the rats 
increase and multiply. So, as in cases where a local doctor fails 
and a London specialist is ordered in, a mongoose has been pro- 
cured from London, a curious peering little creature, which is 
presently to be let loose to thread the underground labyrinth of 
the house. Jock, with an excess of professional jealousy, has 
made more than one attempt to get at it and by summarily 
ending its career to re-establish himself in his old position of being 
the only inhabitant of the place who is honestly anxious to meet 
another rat. A. H.:J.C. 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 
AST week having been almost a blank one in the racing world, this may 
L; not be a bad opportunity to take a retrospect of the first half of the 
present National Hunt season. Beginning then with the Liverpool 
November Meeting, at which each season’s jumping may be said to make i:s 
real start, the Abbeystead Steeplechase, for four year olds, introduced us to a 
youngster who, although he fell on that occasion, proved himself useful later 
on by winning the Covert Side Steeplechase at Lingfield. This was the four 
year old Rigo, by Ocean Spray, who may make a useful horse when he has 
improved in his jumping. At the same meeting we saw some fairly good chasers 
going to the post for the Grand Sefton Steeplechase, which was won by The 
Shaker, perhaps the best young chaser—he is only five years old—in training. 
At ‘any rate, he showed himself a better’ horse than Mum, The Panther, 
Royston Crow, Greenmount, Barcalwhey, Ford of Fyne, or Gauntlet, and as he 
jumps the Liverpool country well, he will certainly take some beating in next 
year’s Grand National. Barcalwhey, whom he beat by many lengths at even 
weights, is a nice wiry, lathy sort of horse, and apparently a good stayer, but 
perhaps he has generally been asked to run a little out of his class. He first 
failed to give 8lb. to Xebee at Sandown Park, and then he beat a moderate lot in 
the Great Midland Handicap Steeplechase at Leicester. The Valentine Steeple- 
chase went to The Sapper, another five year old, who jumped the country 
all right, and, giving him 3lb., beat Chevy Chase into third place. These two, 
The Shaker and The Sapper, will have to be watched. Another promising 
young chaser of the same age is Josephus, who ran second to Baslow, giving 
him 8lb., at Hawthorn Hill, won the Priory Steeplechase at Sandown Park, 
giving Orange Pip a three-quarters of a length beating at even weights, and won 
the Novices’ Steeplechase, giving Juggler II. glb., at Lingfield.. As Baslow, 
who is only a four year old, is as good as the five year old Josephus now, on 
their Hawthorn Hill form, he will probably make a smart horse. A charming 
little mare, and a very good one too, is the five year old Irish-bred Parma Violet, 
who won two steeplechases at Aldershot, gave Baslow 23lb. and a four lengths 
beating at Lingfield, and followed this up by giving 4lb. and a three lengths 
beating to Ford of Fyne at Windsor. At Newmarket the aged Stroller won the 
Crockford’s Handicap Steeplechase by a length and a-half from No, from whom 
he was in receipt of 28lb., with Clawson and Mum, giving them about 14lb. 
each, behind the pair. These are four fairly good second-rate horses, of whom 
No is probably a bit the best, and this is about all that can be said ofthem. Of 
different class is the four year old Yorkmint, by Minting—Lily of Lumley, who 
won the Moulton Maiden Steeplechase at Newmarket, the Elvaston Steeplechase 
Plate at Nottingham, fell at Gatwick, and then took the Forest Steeplechase, 
beating Baslow and Rigo, at Windsor. At Kempton Park the Stewards’ 
Steeplechase Handicap was won by the five year old Punch Ladle, who, with 
25lb. the best of the weights, beat County Council by a neck. At Gatwick, a 
fortnight afterwards, he beat Sweet Charlotte, at 21lb., and he must 
certainly be classed as promising. At Sandown. Park Xebee beat Bar- 
calwhey somewhat easily at 8lb. Sweet Charlotte is probably the best 
two-miler in training, and there was decided merit in the style in which she beat 
Model, giving him 21lb., at Sandown Park, whilst her defeat by Punch Ladle at 
Gatwick was evidently due to the way in which she was ridden. The winner of 
the Metropolitan Steeplechase at the last-named meeting was Orange Pip, who, 
on his Priory Stakes running at Sandown Park, is evidently a few pounds 
behind Josephus, and the way was paved for him by the falling of Dead Level 
and Royston Crow, so that the form may not amount to very much, Altogether, 
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not much can be said for the steeplechasers we have seen out up to now in the 
season of 1898-99. 

Among the hurdlers, the Irish mare Turkish Bath began the season well by 
winning the November Hurdle Handicap at Liverpool, which she followed up 
by taking the Grand Annual Hurdie Race at Sandown Park, giving 7lb. and a 
head beating to Ben Armine. The latter, however, would certainly have beaten 
her but for a mistake at the last hurdle, and he subsequently took the National 
Hurdle Race at Gatwick by two lengths, at 1glb., from the five year old 
Bayreuth, with Regret, giving him 14lb., third. The last-named five year old, 
who was once thought to be nearly as good as Persimmon, became a dreadful 
‘*thief” on the flat, and as he is no better over hurdles, he need not be 
considered here, although he would certainly be a flyer at the game if he chose. 
‘s very high-class horse over fences, hurdles, or on the flat, is the beautifully-bred 
Morello, but he has been burdened with prohibitive weights this season up to 
now, and will have to wait till the handicappers give him a chance. A very 
promising young hurdler is the four year old Covent Garden, who won the 
Sunbury Hurdle Race Plate at Kempton Park, beating the three year old 
Gralloch by a length and a-half. The latter has been a very unlucky animal, as 
he occupied the same unenviable position again at Windsor, behind 
Gallatin, who gave him a two lengths beating on even terms in the 
Maiden Hurdle Race. The five year old Coffee Cooler won the Leicester 
Handicap Hurdle Race; old Bach the Winter Handicap, and the aged Barbara 
the Hever Hurdle Race, at Lingfield; and the first and second of these are 
apparently very nearly the same class animals, old Swaledale being about 7]b. 
better than either of them, and as the four year old Silent Watch beat him by 
a head at 13lb. in the Thames Handicap Hurdle Race Plate at Windsor, 
Mr. Spender Clay’s youngster is evidently useful. A nice young horse that 
has won once and run second twice out of three attempts is Mr. Vyner’s three 
year old Docetist, who will not be long before he wins again; and a mare 
that can always win when she is fit, over fences, hurdles, or on the flat, and who 
will very likely win next year’s Grand National, is Gentle Ida. 

Tosum upthisshort analysisas brieflyas possible, I think that Baslow, Josephus, 
The Shaker, The Sapper, and Rigo are all fairly useful young chasers. Of the old 
lot No, Stroller, Clawson, Mum, Xebee, and Barcalwhey will all win races in 
their turn. Orange Pip and Punch Ladle are a couple of promising five year 
olds, but Sweet Charlotte and County Council are probably the two best old 
ones we have seen out yet, and the four year o'd Yorkmint is undoubtedly the 
best class steeplechaser of the lot. 

Among the timber-toppers the five year old Bayreuth seems to have shown 
the best form up to now, though the staying old Swaledale has done well, as 
also, in a lesser degree, have Coffee Cooler and Bach, The five year old 
Turkish Bath is useful ; whilst the four year olds Ben Armine, Silent Watch, and 
Covent Garden, and the three year olds Gralloch and Gallatin, will all be worth 
following. At the same time I doubt if there is any horse in training that can 
give much weight to Morello, either across country or over hurdles, when he is 
at his best. It cannot honestly be stated that the animals we have seen 
competing under National Hunt Rules this season up to now are a gaudy sample, 
but perhaps those I have mentioned will be found to be among the best of a 
sorry lot before it ends. I can only express a hope that we may not have a 
repetition of the unfortunate accidents which, although the season is yet young, 
have already robbed us of two good chasers in Rory O’More and Royston 
Crow, as well as that promising young jumper, Pope’s Eye. OurpostT, 


Sir Henry Hawkins. 


HE retirement of Sir Henry Hawkins from the Bench, on 
a pension to which he was entitled years ago, if he had 
cared to claim it, removes from the public service a 
judge of strong and notable character. He was the terror of the 
habitual criminal, inflexibly just and severe when occasion called 
for strictness, but where there was a reasonable prospect that 
mercy would be effectual towards reform, he was not averse to 
leniency. He was a great criminal lawyer, and his strong 
common-sense and wide knowledge of the world made him a 
sound judge in almost any case. For dignity of demeanour, for 
absolute fairness towards prisoners on their trial, he had no 
equal amongst his colleagues. Moreover, he had a pleasant way 
of squeezing out dry and intricate cases from his list, and of 
attracting to his court those cases which the public were likely 
to follow with almost feverish interest. That he was a keen 
sportsman, closely interested in the affairs of the Turf, all the 
world knew, and he rarely, if ever, missed the great day at 
Epsom, where his shrewd, clean-shaven face, and his neat, 
sportsman-like figure, were familiar. Sometimes, too, his circuit 
arrangements happened entirely by accident to be consistent with 
attendance at a first-rate provincial race-meeting—the writer 
remembers with amusement noting one of these pleasant coinci- 
dences on the Chester Cup Day. But no wise man grudged 
him his stolen holidays, for on the bench he worked harder and 
sat longer when necessity arose. 

His affection for his dog Jack was warm and genuine, and 
the writer is glad to be able to add one to the many stories which 
have appeared in this connection. Years ago a young barrister 
was on the point of starting from Paddington by the night mail in 
a carriage which he had contrived to reserve for himself. Suddenly 
a familiar voice was heard speaking in a tone low, distinct, and 
severe, on the platform. A compartment ordered to be reserved 
for Sir Henry Hawkins and his dog, who were going circuit 
together, could not be found. Obviously nothing remained for 
the young man save to offer the compartment to the judge and 
to goelsewhere. But Sir Henry would not hear of the suggestion, 
and begged the trembling junior to allow him and Jack to travel 
in his company. A more delightful companion than the judge, 
full of anecdote and reminiscence, never was. But Jack did not 
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like the presence of a stranger in the judicial company—it 
offended his sense of dignity; and when, at last, the junior settled 
himself to sleep, the insult was more than he could bear. Leap- 
ing on to the junior’s prostrate form, he nipped him, very gently, 
on the leg. The junior, who loved dogs, cared not a whit; but 
the heartfelt apologies of the judge are a pleasant thing to 
remember. He spoke as if an equal and a familiar friend had 
committed an unpardonable breach of etiquette And then, to 
use the language of Tommy Atkins, he turned to Jax, more in 
sorrow than in anger, and “spoke to hima treat.’ It was as 
though a brother had sinned. From that night onwards the 
junior could never bear to hear Mr. Justice Hawkins belittled. 

A sportsman in private life, he was, albeit the most dignified 
of judges, instinct with the true sporting spirit on the bench. 
He played the game fairly and squarely, and he expected those 
who were before him ta do likewise. He isa great loss, but he 
has earned his rest ; may he long be spared to enjoy it. 








CYCLING NOTES 


IGGER than ever was the Paris Cycle Show of 1898, or, to give it its full 
B title, the Salon du Cycle et de Automobile. It was held this year in 
the Galerie des Machines, on the Champ de Mars, a still standing 
portion of the great Exhibition buildings. A finer hall for the purpose could 
hardly be imagined, for the floor space is immense and the lighting excellent. 
Unfortunately the heating was quite another story, for the exhibitors were 
refused permission to use any stoves or heating apparatus whatever. The 
exhibitors themselves must consequently have had a peculiarly cold time, and 
for the first day or two the visitors would share the same experience, for the 
change in the weather did not come about until later, and the clothing that was 
sufficient for exercise out of doors was scarcely warmth-giving enough for a slow 
perambulation round the spacious but chilly show. 
The show was extraordinarily well patronised by the Paris public, notwith- 
standing which fact they were able to move about in comparative comfort, for 
the gangways were exceptionally wide, and the only places where ‘‘ circulation,” 
as the French say, was in any way difficult were in the annexes devoted to the 
display of accessories and tyres. The central portion of the hall was devoted to 
the display of cycles, and all round the sides were every species of autocar and 
motor-cycle. Some idea of the dimensions of the show may be gathered from 
the fact that the catalogue numbers ran nearly into six hundred figures, and the 
insured value of the exhibits was 2,500,o0o0fr. As a whole, the display of 
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machines was bright and attractive, but the French makers, with one or two 
exceptions, did not come within measurable distance of the English in regard to 
the amount of money they expended upon the decoration of their stands. Many 
of the signs, etc., seen at the National and Stanley Shows have cost hundreds 
of pounds, parqueterie work and elaborate wrought-metal devices being liberally 
employed. 

Very few English makers were represented, but the American makers were 
there in full force, and in a sense dominated the show, for though the native 
manufacturers were numerous, their machines were largely after the American 
style. In many instances it would be difficult to distinguish between a French 
and an American cycle without looking at the transfer, for single fork-crowns and 
bent chain-stays are largely incorporated into the French machine, together with 
wooden mud-guards, or none at all, an entire absence of gear-cases, and not 
infrequently steel brake-spoons unshod with rubber. The ladies’ machines 
looked even more American than the diamond-frame safeties, for the wooden 
chain-guards, laced across, which are a typical feature of the American mount, 
appeared on the French products universally. 

One of the most remarkable features of the show was the number of chain- 
less machines. All these were of the bevel-gear type, the cross-roller not yet 
having appeared upon the scene. The presence of so many bevel-gear machines 
is no doubt due to the energy with which the original pattern was pushed, the 
French public apparently not having yet realised the futility of records as a 
tribute to the value of any particular machine. It is a curious and interesting 
fact that the very man who rode the chainless machine to victory in several 
important events himself subsequently declared, after having cancelled his 
coutract with his employers, that he had suffered seriously from the employment 
of the gear, and expected that the ill effects would remain with him for the rest 
of his life! 

Motor-tricycles appeared in large numbers throughout the Salon, not only 
among the exhibits of the dealers in automobiles alone, but on the stands of 


very many of the cycle-makers themselves. These motor-tricycles are capable of. 


attaining a very high speed, and are easily manipulated, and, though costly, are 
yet very much below the price of motor-cars proper, and thus enable many to 
indulge in automobilism whose means will not allow them to purchase a 
motor-waggonette, or even a phaeton, It may be added that there is no speed 
limitation in France upon automobile vehicles, and therefore users are free, 
practically sreaking, to tear along the highway at any rate they fancy. What this 
amounts to may be gauged by the fact that one well-known French inventor has 
produced a motor vehicle which has actually been ridden over sixty miles along 
the road within two hours. 

Another feature of the Salon which may be attributed to the spread of 
automobilism was the presence of a large number of wickerwork victorias for 
attachment to the rear of tricycles or even bicyles. Though capable of being 
used along with ordinary machines, they are, of course, more suitably adapted 
to those which are mechanically propelled. These victorias were elegantly 
made, in dainty colours, and had a very taking appearance. In one case an 
attachment of this description was shown placed side by side with an ordinary 
safetv. The chaise had only one wheel, on the off side, the near side being 
connected by couplings to the off side of the bicycle. The object of the 
inventor was to provide a safer means of carrying a child, but a victoria was also 
shown made large enough for an adult passenger. 

Of novelties and freaks the Salon was curiously devoid. There were no 
free-wheels, no rim btakes, one might almost say ‘‘no anything” that marked 
an advance in the way of improvement or even of inventiveness, Almost the 
only thing that was unfamiliar to the English eye was the display of acetylene 
lamps of one kind or other, most of which were much simpler and lighter than 
the majority of those at present in Great Britain. THE PILGRIM. 
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December 27th, 1898. 
My peAR RoGER,— . 

This week we have been following the second Richard’s 
advice, and talking of ‘“‘ graves and worms and epitaphs.” The 
death of men far more useful to the State and far more prominent 
in the public eye than were Christopher Sykes and Ferdinand 
Rothschild could not have caused one half the talk and comment 
among, or been greeted with one half the expressions of regret 
by, the people one meets every day. In the case of Christopher 
Sykes, it was his friendship with the Prince which caused him 
to be known outside his own immediate circle, though his manly 
disposition and old-world courtesy of manner endeared him to 
all who were brought into even temporary contact with him. 
Baron Ferdinand, though he was, as you know, equally intimate 
with the Marlborough House family, had other claims to public 
respect. In art circles he had the reputation of being one of the 
most tasteful and well-informed collectors of articles belonging 
to the Renaissance period, as well as to the French school of the 
last century, while to the general public it was his unobtrusive 
but thoughtful acts of charity which rendered him popular. All 
London knows how he yearly made happy all drivers of buses 
passing his town house by his gift to each of them at Christmas- 
time of a pair of pheasants. 

But the charity of the Rothschilds is an old story. It was 
only the other day that E—— was telling me a story of Lord 
Rothschild which was characteristic. E——, as you know, lives 
near Reading, and not infrequently travels down in the afternoon 
by the same train as the great financier. Chatting together the 
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other day, the conversation turned on the manufacturing 
interests of the country. ‘I suppose you never knew,” said 
Lord Rothschild, ‘that I am a manufacturer myself?” Then 
he explained that among his other real estate property he owned a 
fairly large silk mill. About a year ago the silk manufacturer came 
to him and explained that, on account of the hardness of the time, 
and the lack of profit, he was compelled to determine his lease. ‘I 
thought,” said Lord Rothschild, ‘it was a pity that the factory 
should be closed, especially as it employed some 200 workpeople, 
and so took it over myself, and have been running it ever since. 
I cannot say I make much profit out of it, but, at all events, it 
meets its expenses.” He spoke as though the whole transaction 
was of the most selfish character, but E—— afterwards found 
out that what really led him to take this unusual step was his 
desire to prevent the mill hands being left without employment. 
For many months the business was carried on at a loss, which 
loss he cheerfully paid, solely in the interests of the workmen and 
their families. As E-—-— very truly said, ‘‘ This seems to be the 
truest sort of charity, however it may be viewed from the point 
of view of the strict political economist.” 

I wrote to you the other day about the exhibition of 
Fragonards at Agnew’s. Charles H—— told me an interesting 
story bearing on this. He met some time ago the wife of the 
Frenchman who owns the actual house in Paris for the decora- 
tion of which this beautiful series of pictures was designed. He 
was naturally smitten with the idea of purchasing the pictures 
and placing them in the actual position for which they were 
intended. Accordingly, he came over to London and interviewed 
Messrs. Agnew. ‘The price demanded, however, has led him to 
turn his attention in another direction as regards the decoration 
of his house. £50,000 was the modest sum demanded for the 
paintings, so that the decoration of one room alone would have 
exceeded by many times the value of the whole house, of which 
the room forms only a part. 

Old G——, who, as you know, is an indefatigable collector of 
old furniture, was moaning to me the other day about the 
ridiculous prices which fine pieces now bring in the open market. 
He had travelled to Edinburgh to attend an auction sale of old 
furniture, and, to his sorrow, a chair, which he had expected 
would fetch about £30 or £40, had reached the amazing figure 
of £670. ‘If things go on at this rate,” said G——, * it will 
only be the millionaire who can afford to buy a decent piece of 
furniture.” The explanation of this extraordinary price turns 
out after all to be a somewhat amusing one. It seems that the 
chair in question had carved across its back the name ‘“ Dunottar 
Castle,” so Sir Donald Currie had, seeing in this fact a link 
with one of the best-known ships of his famous line, made up his 
mind that at any reasonable price he would have it. He there- 
fore commissioned an Edinburgh broker to buy it for him. 
Some time afterwards he forgot his order to the Edinburgh man, 
and gave precisely the same instructions to a Glasgow broker. 
It was these two bidders who, after the chair had reached £ 30, 
alone remained in the competition, and ran it up in bids of £10 
to the price at which it was sold. So a rather misleading 
precedent has been set as regards the value of old oak furniture, 
and Sir Donald Currie is the proud possessor of what is probably 
the most expensive old oak chair in the United Kingdom, while 
G—— goes round rubbing his hands in satisfaction. 

Mary, who has often expressed to me her pitying sorrow 
for the mental attitude of a housewife who can buy her Christmas 
pudding ready made, instead of compounding this deleterious 
dainty according to a family recipe running back from genera- 
tions, would be even more horrified were she to know the extent 
to which the purchased plum-pudding is foisting itself upon the 
community. Iam told that one firm of pastry-cooks and con- 
fectioners alone has manufactured no fewer than 70,000 this 
season. It began making them in August, and, putting the 
average weight of them at 7lb. a-piece, has thus turned out 
something approaching 500,00olb. weight of plum-puddings this 
year. I must confess to a feeling of sympathy with Mary in this 
respect, more especially as these shop articles seem all to be 
made in basins, and I have always been taught to look upon the 
plum-pudding which is not boiled in a cloth, and turned out on 
a dish in the shape and sometimes in the consistency of a cannon- 
ball, as a sign of rank heresy. 





Yours as ever, CHARLES TOWNLEY. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOORHENS AND PHEASANTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should like to know whether it is true that moorhens will drive 
pheasants away from their feed? I shoot a good deal in a part where there are 
many moorhens, and have always been in the habit of sparing them; but now a 
friend of mine has told me that I am wrong, that they drive the pheasants from 
their feeding-places, and so dispose them to wander. May I ask you whether 
this is a correct theory, It seems very improbable that so big a bird as the 
pheasant should submit to be ousted by so little a fellow as the moorhen ; yet I 
am assured that it is the case. —QUuERY., 
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RETRIEVER REFUSING TO TOUCH WOODCOCK. 

[To THE Eprtor oF ‘* CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
Str,—I have been surprised at finding that one of my dogs, a fine retriever, 
will not have’ anything to do with a woodcock. It is quite curious to see his 
behaviour. He runs up to the bird as soon as he gets its wind with the greatest 
eagerness, as though he would be delighted to bring it to me; but no sooner 
does his nose come in contact with it than he turns away with a look of the 
greatest disgust on his face. I should be glad to hear whether this is a common 
thing, or whether there is any way by which I can break him of this dislike. 
I live in rather a good woodcock country, and he may be the means of losing 
me many of them.—Sco.opax. 


[We do not remember ever seeing a retriever decline a woodcock, though 
many retrievers decline to bring a snipe. The only way that we can suggest of 
breaking the dog of this inconvenient peculiarity is regularly to set him to school 
again. Endeavour to make him retrieve a dead woodcock according to the 
methods on which he was originally taught to retrieve game in general, and 
reward him for obedience. But if he is an old dog, we fear that he will never 
overcome his evident repugnance to the bird.—Ep. ] 





A PAIR OF FALLOW BUCK’S HORNS. 
{To THE Epiror oF * CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sirx,—lI think the accompanying photograph of a pair of fallow buck’s shed 
horns may interest your readers. Last spring a large fish-pond was being laid 
out in my deer park, and one day the stakes and cord used for the purpose of 
levelling the ground had disappeared. Some time afterwards my gamekeeper 
found the shed horns in a thicket, quite entangled in the cord and stakes, as 
seen in the photograph. I suppose that the buck, whilst roaming about and 
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grazing near the site of the future pond, got his horns caught in the cord, and 
a'l his efforts to rid himself of it proving unavailing, and only entangling them 
all the more, he was forced to go about with his singular head-dress until the 
time for shedding his horns came round. », As it proved impossible to undo the 
cord and free the horns, I have decided to keep the strange trophy as it is, and 
I think everyone will agree with me that it is a unique one.-—K6ONIGSWARTER, 
Schloss Kwasney, Post Solnitz, Bohmen. 





ETIQUETTE IN COVERT SHOOTING. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Shooting, as I happen to do, in many different parts of England and 
Scotland, it is amusing to see how very different locally is the etiquette in covert 
shooting about taking your neighbour’s bird, or shooting in the tail a bird that 
might have given another gun a shot at its head. The highest perfection of 
courtesy we find, I think, in the great shooting counties, notably Norfolk, where 
a man going with the beaters would no more think of shooting a bird, even 
though he were a high and good bird, going forward to the heading guns than 
the French, on a certain historical occasion, could think of firing before the 
English. As for shooting what is obviously another man’s bird, it happens so 
rarely that I think we are justified in saying that ‘it is not done.” It is also 
as contrary to the etiquette to fire a long or doubtful shot. A new guest thus 
offending is not likely to be asked again. If you go more into the Midlands, or 
in what are called the Home Counties, you will find much less formality. 
There is a disposition, not confessed in so many words, to shoot where there is 
a chance. If a man shoots another’s bird he apologises indeed, but thinks that 
by the apology he has more than covered an offence which, committed in 
Norfolk, would have made him wish to sink into the ground for shame. But 
still long shots are not the rule, but the exception, The rule as to the heading 
guns taking a// the birds that go forward is less severe. Passing on from these 
to the mountainous counties, Devonshire, Wales, parts of Scotland, and so on, 
the ‘* grand manner” is banished nearly altogether. True, one does not seek to 
shoot another’s bird, but if one so does, by accident, all there is to say is, ‘‘ Oh, 
well, I had to shoot when I got the chance,” and that closes the incident, and 
gives a key to the whole difference in etiquette. In those broken CNV on 
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has to ‘* shoot where one can get a chance ”—long shots, because likely enough 
there will be but few near ones, difficult shots, because there will be few 
easy ones, birds that might go to another man, because, in fact, you 
cannot tell where they may go to. That, no doubt, is at the bottom of the 
different practices in different counties. It would be a vety good thing if people 
could realise this a little more clearly and more general'y. I have seen a man 
accustomed to shooting in Norfolk, in the county of the ‘grand manner,” 
infuriated by the little ceremony with which birds were shot, that in strictness 
were his, in other lands, and have seen, too, a shooter from those other lands 
transported to Norfolk and violating every rule of the strict etiquette that 
obtains there, to the fury of the native people. And yet if people could only 
realise how the difference in practice arose out of the nature of different localities, 
it might serve to mitigate their fury, both on the one side and on the other. It 
is in this h:mble hope that I venture to address you this letter. —UBIQUE. 


PHEASANTS FLYING BETTER AFTER MUCH RUNNING. 

[To THE EpiIToR OF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1R,-—I have a certain covert on the sides of a round hill. It is a place where 
it is very hard to get the birds to rise. Their tendency is to run round and 
round the hill all the day long, and the wood is too big to ‘‘ stop ” all the beats 
properly. _ My keeper has an idea in his head that the birds would fly better on 
the second day—that is to say, he thinks if we were to shoot it two days 
running the pheasants would be so leg-weary on the second day that they would 
be willing to fly. I should be very much obliged if any reader could tell me of 
his own experience whether this fanciful notion is likely to have anything in it. 
It might be correct. I should not propose to try it exactly as the keeper 
suggests, by shooting the wood two days running, but rather by sending beaters 
through the wood the first day, with the outsides well stopped, so as to keep 
the birds on the run, and then perhaps they would fly on the second day. But 
I should very much like to hear whether anyone has given any trial to this 
queer plan.—P. L. M. 


CARBON BURNER LAMPS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 


S1r,—I should be greatly obliged if you or any of your readers who may have 
had experience of them could kindly tell me whether the Lee Stellaferm carbon 
burners are good for the lighting of a billiard-table where oil is the only possible 
illuminant. If you could give me any information on this head I should be 
very grateful. I am thinking of having them put in, but should like to hear the 
experience of those who have tried them.—F. 


[It so happens that we have lately been making some trial of these burners 
for billiard-room lighting. There cannot be the slightest question of the excel- 
lence of the light given, and these burners have the great merit of not requiring 
the wicks to be trimmed, the oil soaking up through the carbon and being lighted 
at the top of the carbon ring, the wick by means of which the oil is brozzht up 
to the carbon being an inch or two below the flame. This is not only a saving 
of trouble, but also obviates the danger of smoked and cracked chimneys that 
may arise from an unevenly-trimmed wick. For the purposes of ordinary 
lighting we have a very high opinion of the carbon burners, finding that a lamp 
fitted with them gives considerably more light than the same lamp with the 
ordinary duplex burner. But for the special purpose to which our correspon“ent 
refers, we are not quite sure that they are very suitable. They seem to throw 
the light well on the table, but the disadvantage that has seemed to us to attach 
to them is that they give off a good deal of heat. It is probably impossible to 
have a really fine light from oil lamps, however arranged, without much heat, 
and perhaps it is merely in the proportion that their light is brighter that their 
heat is greater. In a billiard-room, however, where there are necessarily many 
lamps in a small space, this is a considerable drawback. For ordinary purposes 
the heat is of littke moment, and the burners can be fitted to any duplex lamp’s 
receiver, for all these, so far as we are aware, are made on the same pattern. 
It is just possible that our correspondent might get as much light as he wants 
from four of these burners replacing the six of the dup'ex, in which case, of 
course, the relative degree of heat thrown off would only be in the proportion of 
four to six. —ED.] 


LAWNS AND ROSES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRy LIFE.”] 





S1r,—I shall-be much obliged if you will kindly tell me through your paper the 
best way to treat a lawn which has become very mossy and weedy. Last spring 
it had a dressing of soot, but it is no better. Also I should be glad of a litt e 
advice as to laying out a small rose garden. Should roses be planted according 
to their sorts or colour, and do you recommend the beds to be symmetrical in 
shape, or not? I wish for a good edging for the paths between the rose-beds. Are 
stones good if low-growing plants are allowed to grow over them, or does box 
look better? I shall be much obliged if you will kindly give me a little 
advice, —DEERHOUND. 


[The lawn. seems in a bad way, and probably requires draining well. As, 
however, it would be expensive to take up all the turf and relay it, try the 
following measures as a final remedy. If these do not succeed you must drain 
the lawn. We should first rake off the moss and give the grass a sharp 
brushing. Give a sprinkling of lime, and in March a heavy dressing of light 
soil mixed with a liberal amount of well-decayed manure or road-scrapings, 
Add leaf-mould, soot, and a little bonemeal. If this does not succeed, you must 
take more drastic measures and lift the turf. Write to us again if not successful. 
We should have been better able to advise you as regards the rose-beds if you 
had sent a little plan of the garden. Remember, however, that the beds should 
be of simple shape, not diamond, or any other fancy pattern, and placed upon 
the outskirts of the lawn. A bed of simple rectangular shape is better than any 
design. ‘Group the roses, that is, have a mass of, say, six plants of one variety, 
and plant them sufficiently apart to introduce pansies, mignonette, or even 
carnations between them. The tea-scented roses .on their own roots are the 
most precious. Avoid standards, hunzry hybrid perpetuals, so called, which 
seldom flower more than once, and plants on the Manetti stock. Dwarf tea- 
roses are the best, choosing such varieties as G. Nabonnand, Edith Gifford, 
Mme. Charles, Marie Van Houtte, Dr. Grill, and Gloire Lyonnaise. Soft stone, 
with’ creeping plants near, so as to cover it in time, makes a charming edging. 
Such edgings as these are little flower gardens in themselves. White pi:.<s are 
retty edging plants also. —Eb. 
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JVJESSRS. WALTON & 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, Lendon, W. 





HE above unusually charming Ki SlukNCE ww be Lb] 
FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS OR LONGER. It is 
situated in a pretty part of Wilts, with excellent train service ; 
stands high in beautiful old pleasure grounds and grass lands, 
and contains three reception and billiard rooms, sixteen bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, and excellent offices. Stabling 
for five; fourrooms formen. The gardensare most productive. 
Personally inspected and highly recommended by Wa.Ton and 
Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,369.) 


ALMON-FISHING inthe Upper Usk and well-furnished 
COUNTRY HOUSE to be LET till the end of October or 
for a shorter period. The residence occupies a lovely situation 
amongst some of the most picturesque scenery in Wales, and 
contains ample accommodation tor a large family; beautiful 
gardens and grounds sloping to the river. The fishing (about 
two miles) is weli-known, and includes twelve salmon catches 
Four miles from a station, and ten from Abergavenny.-- 
Personally inspected and recommended by Messrs. WALTON 
and LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,304.) 





TAFFORDSHIRE (on the borders of Cheshire).—To 
be LET, for a term, with shooting over 4,000 or more 
acres, a well-known and most sumptuously Furnished MAN- 
SION, situate about three hours by rail from London, and 
fuur miles from an express stopping station. The residence is 
an exceedingly handsome structure, is situated on red sand- 
stone and occupies a commanding site 600 feet above sea level. 
It stands ina large well-timbered park intersected by a series of 
eight ornamental pools well stocked with trout, and affords 
accommodation for the reception of a large establishment, 
while the arrangements of the house are adinirably suited for 
the purposes of extensive entertainment. The gardens and 
pleasure grounds are of a choice description and contain a full 
complement of glass. There is ample stabling accommodation 
with cottages for servants. The whole is in a state of first-class 
repair; the water supply is exceHent and the drainage perfect. 
The estate has good sporting qualifications, 3,000 pheasants 
could easily be reared. Hunting is obtainable with four packs of 
hounds, the kennels of the nearest pack (four days a week), 
being within four miles of the house.—Personally inspected and 
strongly recommended, Watton & Lex, 10, Mount Street, 
London, W. (14,064.) 





Station, on the L. & S. 
Crediton and Okehampton. The charmingly positioned FREE- 
HOLD PROPERTY known as HILLERTON CROSS, com- 
prising an area ot about 8o acres, and including a comfortable 
FAMILY RESIDENCE in an excellent state ot repair, 
occupying a perfectly sheltered site, about 60oft. above sea level, 
commanding in the front magnificent panoramic views of the 
Dartmoor Hills, and at the back an extensive outlook extending 
to Barnstable,the Welsh Hills, Exmoor, and the Wellington 
Monument, the stretch of landscape being absolutely unrivalled 
in the county. The grounds are ot a well matured and 
inexpensive character. There is a substantial and newly fitted 
set of agricultural buildings, with stabling for ten horses, three 
capital orchards and gardens, while the land is all in permanent 
yrass of the best description, with the exception of eleven acres 
secded down this year. There is an adequate supply ot water, 
and the drainage is excellent, with a natural pi Good 
shooting on the estate, while fishing and hunting can be had in 
the neighbourhood, Bow station being a favourite meet of the 
hounds, 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will offer the above for 

SALE by AUCTION at the Mart, 1okenhouse Yard, 

London, E.C., on Tuesday, July 26th, 1898, at TWO o'clock, 
unless sold meanwhile privately. 


Particulars and orders to view can be had of Messrs. 
SpPARKES, PorE & Tuomas, Solicitors, Exeter, or of the 
Auctioneers, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


ASHLEY, RATHO, MIDLOTHIAN.--Preliminary 
announcement of sale of the exceptionally choice and 
moderate-sized RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY known as “ ‘The Estate of Ashley,” situate in the 
parish of Ratho, about two miles from Rathoand Gogar stations, 
on the Glasgow and Edinburgh Railway, and about seven 
miles by road from Edinburgh. It comprises an interesting 
old-fashioned stone built residence, standing in matured 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and possessing first-class stabling 
for nine horses, together with the exceedingly fertile and well- 
cultivated tarm known as ‘ Freelands,” with its substantial and 
well arranged homesteading, together with two lodges, and five 
cottages, the whole occupying an area of about 251 acres. 


M ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will offer the aliove for 
SALE by AUCTION at an early date, unless an 
acceptable offer be made meanwhile by private treaty. 


Particulars and plans are in the course of preparation, and 
when ready may be obtained of Messrs. MELVILLE & LINDESAY, 
W.S., 110, George Street, Edinburgh, or of the AUCTIONEERS, at 
their offices, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
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JVJESSRS. WALTON & 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, Londen, \. 





USSEX.—In the heart of Ashdown Forest; a famous 
golfing district, The delightful FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE, known as ‘ HARTFIELD GROVE,” 
two-and-a-half miles respectively from Forest Row and Hartfield 
Stations, five from East Grinstead, and ten from Tunbridge 
Wells. It comprises a most picturesque FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE, standing on a dry sandy soil amidst grounds of extra- 
ordinary natural beauty, and commanding views of many 
miles of rolling heatherclad moorland and vast tracts of 
woods. It is approached by a long carriage drive from an 
entrance lodge, and contains about twenty bed and dressin 
rocms, a fine hall, billiard and four reception rooms, and all 
conveniences, together with stabling, cottages, farmery, and 
other appurtenances Also two detached holdings, possessing 
unexampled sites for the erection of residences. 

Messrs. WaLTon & Ler will offer the above by Auction, 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Tuesday, July 26th, 
1898, at 2 O'CLOCK (unless sold meanwhile privately), first as a 
whole, or so failing, in 3 lots as under. 


Lor. hes Rew 2 
1. Hartfield Grove with groundsand park 45 r 16 
I 
I 


2. Furnace Farm withhouseand buildings 16 10 
3. Gurr’s Cottage, garden, and pastures . I 


4.62 3 34 


Particulars of Sale may be had ot Messrs. RAPER & ELMAN, 
Solicitors, Battle, Sussex; or of the Auctioneers, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








N the borders of SUSSEX and KENT.—Within a quarter 
ofamile of Wadhurst Station, and five miles of Tunbridge 
Wells, one of the most salubrious and delightful situations in the 


South of England. The exceptionally charming RESI- 
DENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE known as “ Dewhurst,” 
comprising an area of about 250 acres (four fifths of which is 
excellent grass land, and 38 acres wood), and including a hand- 
some FAMILY MANSION of moderate dimensions, occupyin 
an admirable site on high ground, amidst beautifully woode 
surroundings, seated in splendidly matured pleasure grounds, 
and commanding views of unsurpassed beauty over a wide 
stretch of characteristic Sussex scenery. The kitchen 
gardens are walled, well stocked, and contain a full 
complement of glass. The stabling answering the require- 
ments of the mansion comprises twelve loose boxes, with every 
essential convenience ; while there are also 60 other loose boxes 
with all accessories, riding school, farm buildings, and eight 
cottages; the estate being admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a horse or thorough bred stock breeding establishment. The 
premises practically throughout are in the most perfect condition, 
and the sanitary arrangements have been recently renewed. 
There is a plentiful supply of water, and gas is laid on from private 
gasworks., Besides the residence and land held therewith the 
property is divided into two farms, each with first-class homestead 
and buildings, and for its size, affords very good shooting. It is 
bounded for some distance by a trout stream, and hunting may 
be enjoyed with foxhounds and harriers. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will offer the above for 
M SALE by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
London, E.C.. on Tuesday, July 26th, 1898, at TWO o'clock 
precisely, unless sold meanwhile privately. 


Particulars may be had of Messrs. S. W. Jounson & Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Grays’ Inn Souare, W.C., or of the Auctioneers, 
10, Mount Street, London, W. 


WILL PURCHASE a very choice 

£40,000 RESIDENTIAL ESTATE ofabout 1,200 
acres within one-and-a-quarter hours of London. The 
MANSION, which is most beautifully situated, with extensive 
views, is a very handsome erection, and contains some very 
fine reception rooms (elegantly decorated and fitted) and about 
twenty bed and dressing rooms. Tne grounds are very 
icturesque and varied, but not inordinately expensive. The 

and is all let (except a small home farm), to an old tenantry at 
times rents, and the Estate generally is in first class order 
throughout. Excellent shooting, and hunting with ogy | nomen 
Personally inspected and recommended.--Apply to Messrs. 
Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


BETWEEN LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


A RARE opportunity of acquiring at “times” price,to an 
immediate purchaser, a splendid RESIDENTIAL ES- 
TATE of about 5,000 acres, most compact, with a large extent ot 
covert. The mansion stands high in a very fine park, and is in 
every way suited for a family of means and distinction. The 
sporting characteristics are first-class. The land is all let, and 
well farmed by an excellent tenantry.—Full particulars of the 
agents, Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 





(8200.) 











HE above old-fashioned moderate-sized RESIDENCE, 
together with the surrounding attractive well wooded 
estate of about 400 acres to be sold. It occupies one of the 
most charming and healthy positions in the New Forest. The 
house contains four reception rooms, ten bed and dressing 
rooms and good offices ; stabling for five, coach-house,etc. The 
pleasure grounds are of a very pretty character, and the kitchen 
garden is weil stocked and very productive. The estate com- 
prising more than one half grown woods and plantations affords 
exceptional facilities for rearing and preserving a heavy head ot 
game. Golt Links on the estate and others in the immediate 
locality. Hunting and fishing.—Inspected and recommended by 
Warton & Lez, Mount Street, W. (13,072.) 





N excellent landed investment. Gloucestershire, four miles 
from Tewkesbury, seven miles from Cheltenham.--To be 
SOLD, a valuable freehold estate of upwards of 400 acres, and 
1 oted as one of the best grazing farms in the county of Gloucester. 
It is let on lease, expiring Michaelmas 1go5, and is free from 
tithe and land tax.-Wa.ton & Leg, Mount Street, London, W 
(6122.) 








THs exceptionally picturesque old country HOUSE, ina 
beautiful part of the home counties, TO BE LET FOR 
THE SUMMER MONTHS at a moderate rent. It contains 
ample accommodation for a large family, is ce gee artistically 


furnished, and stands in lovely grounds.—Full particulars of 
Messrs. Watton & Lee, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 
(14,416.) 





ROGHAMETON (four minutes’ walk from a station, and 

about a mile from the Thames; near Richmond Park, and 
54 miles from Hyde Park Corner).—To be LET, Unfurnished, 
an unusually attractive old-fashioned RESIDENCE, standing 
in finely-timbered grounds, admirably disposed, and includiny 
tennis lawns, kitchen garden, with greenhouses and vinery, 
paddocks, &c.; about 12 acres in all. The property possesses in 
a wonderful degree the charins of a country residence, combined 
with the advantages of proximity to London; the residence is 
reached by a carriage drive through an avenue of chestnuts 
guarded by an entrance lodge, and contains handsome suite of 
reception rooms, billiard room, peeneness 15 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, &c.; good sta a for five horses, and rooms 
over; cowhouse for three, &c. The whole property is in a splendid 
state of repair, and the sanitary arrangements, recently re-laid, 
are believed to be pertect.—Highly recommended by the agents, 
Messrs. WaLTon & LEK, 10, Mount Street, London,W. (14,355-) 


T (on the borders of Wilts.).—-Valuable 
G LOUCES TER UNTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE of 
1.728 acres for Sale, comprising an exceptionally interesting old 
Elizabethian Manor House, with extensive stabling, beautisully 
timbered but inexpensive grounds, productive gardens, glass- 
houses and park-like surroundings, occupying a very high situa- 
tion in a notoriously healthy district, one-and-a-half niiles from 
station, G.W.R., and good market town, and within two and 
a-half hours of London. ‘Ihe mansion possesses historical 
associations and contains a very fine oak panelled hall, large and 
lofty reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms, bathroom, and ample 
offices. . The estate, of which a large proportion is grass land, 
and 44 acres coverts, is divided into four farms, with homesteads, 
buildings, and thirteen cottages. It affords very fair shooting, 
and is in one of the best hunting districts in England.--Full 
particulars, price, etc., of Mr. GzorGe Prine, Estate Agent, 
Tetbury, and of Messrs. WaLTon & Les, 10, Mount Street, W. 
(14,278.) 








JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


AUCTIONEERS, 





10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square London. W. 
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iv COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, | 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 


By Order ot the Exors. of the late Lyncn WuiteE, Eso. 
B'GKLEY near to Chislehurst.—A very charming FREE- 
OLD PROPERTY embracing the commodious residence, 
together with glasshouses, stabling, farmery and lodge, known 
as “Homefield ;” 


we 


"AN | 








piaced in lovely and yet inexpensive grounds ot five acres, em- 
bracing lawns, tennis court. shrubberies, kitchen garden, 


paddocks and orchard, also an asphalte winter’tennis court. 





iv ve soid by auctivn at the Mart, lokeuhouse Yad, E.C., on 
Wednesday, July 27th, 1898, at 2 o'clock precisely by Messrs. 
Baxter, Payne & Lepper ; printed particulars with views and 
conditions obtainable on application. 


LTHAM, KENT. -- Near golf links and within 40 
minutes of Town. A CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in TWELVE ACRES of well- 
wooded grounds. The houseis of very picturesque elevation, 
approached by a carriage drive with pretty entrance lodge, 
four reception rooms, conservatory, ten bedrooms and bath 
room, stabling, man's rooms, glasshouses, etc. ; tennis and other 
lawns, excellent kitchen garden, orchard and meadows. Rent 
£200. Freehold {£5,000.--Inspected and recommended by 
Baxter, Payne & Lepper, as above. (14,563.) 


SUBSE: CRAWLEY. — An attractive COUNTRY 

RESIDENCE, lying high, near station, standing in well- 
wooded grounds of 17 ACRES. Three reception rooms, 
conservatory, eleven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Stabling, glasshouses, orchard, and kitchen garden. The whole, 
£4,200; or with seven acres, £3,500. Would be LET Furnished. 
—Photos with Baxtrr, Payne & Lepper, as above. Inspected 
and recommended 


ERKS.—ASCOT -DISTRICT.—A very CHARMING 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with stabling for four, and 
exceptionally choice pleasure grounds, terraces, lawns and | 
meadows, about 11 ACRES inall. Three-quarters mile from | 
station, four miles from Ascot racecourse and golf links. High 
ground, extensive views. Ten bed and dressing rooms, bath 
room three reception rooms, conservatory, servants’ hall, etc. 
Freehold £5,800. Rent £250. Might be had Furnished.— 
Inspected and recom- 





Baxter, Payne & Lepper, as above. 
mended. 


~ 





XFORDSHIRE.—The above charmingly situated 
MANOR HOUSE in well-timbered grounds of 1 § ACRES. 
South-west aspect. ne inner hall (would make good billiard 


room) with ga lery roun fourteen bed and dressing rooms. 
bathroom, four good reception rooms. Twelve acres rich 
pasture, fine orchard, charming pleasure grounds, tennis lawn, 
pond, well-stocked kitchen garden. Good stabling and glass- 
houses. Hunting with several packs. Within two hours from 
London, mile-and-a-half from station, main line, G.W.R. 
Freehold £4,000, or near offer. Would let furnished. Inspected 
and recommended. — Baxter, Payne & Lepper, as above. 
(Photo ) 
URREY.—About an hour from London, in an exceedingly 
healthy and beautiful district. To be LET, Unfurnished, 
a fine MODERN MANSION, approached by long shady 
carriage drive, with lodge entrance, and standing in a 
grand pésition facing south, surrounded by its own beautifully 
timbered grounds and park-like meadows ot about 12 ACRES. 
Two miles from railway station. There are nineteen bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, noble hall, and suite of well- 
proportioned reception rooms, etc. Capital stabling, conserva- 
tory, lovely grounds, orchard, and prolitic kitchen garden. ‘Lhe 
whole in splendid order. Rent £400.—Personally inspected 
and recommended. 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 








| rangement and its general character. 





ALEX. H. TURNER & 9 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Branch Offices: 
GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE, and READING. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 


TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 
CQOuNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES —The most 


extensive and caretully prepared list is issued by ALEx. H. 
TuRNER & Co., and for convenience it is divided into two parts, 


| No. 1 containing particulars of properties of over £250 rental or 
| £5,000 purchase money; No. 2 comprising details of smaller 


properties. Revised edition now ready, post free six stamps. 





HEAPEST COUNTRY HOUSE _ IN THE 
MARKET THIS CENTURY.—A Birgain Unprecedented 
—West of England; three-and-a-half hours by four exoresses to 


| and from London daily —COUNTRY MANSION and 150 acres 


park, beantifully placed, very fine central hall (with gallery open 
to the roof) well proportioned and large reception and sitting 
rooms about 18ft. high. excellent offices for servants. Situate 
very high in an indescribably grand positicn, amidst a magnifi- 


cently timbered park and woodlands, fruit and kitchen gardens, | 


orchard, stabling, c~ttages, and lodges ; in fact, every accessory 
requisite. Thoroughly in the country, yet within short drive of 
station, giving access to several large provincial centres and the 
metropolis. The whole was formed at an enormous cost, and 
the house is decidedly unique, both as to the perfection of ar- 
: To be SOLD at but little 
more than the value of the park and timber, and at about one- 
tenth of the cost ot the mansion. Famous Golf links close by; 
yachting also, and 600 acres shooting. Plans, views, and full 
details.—Personally inspected and strongly recommended by 
Avex. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccad'lly, W. 








ORTH WALES, Dolgelly district, most romantically 

situate PROPERTY, about 500 acres, capital house, large 
reception rooms, and billiard room, thirteen bed and dressing 
rooms; ample stabling, lodges, cottages, etc. Price under 
£13,000, including very extensive and valuable timber. Strongly 
recommended, —- Messrs. ALEX. H. Turner & Co., 199 
Piccadilly, W. 


LIZABETHAN MANSION and about 120 acres, 
with large lake, for SALE, a truly lovely place, within 
forty minutes south-east of the Metropolis. The grounds are 
indescribably beautiful. To anyone requiring a house with 
about twenty-three bed and dressing rooms,six reception rooms, 
billiard room, &c., this is an unique opportunity to purchase.— 
Agents, Messrs. A.ex. H, TurNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 
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R. NICHOLAS & CO 
60, PALL MALL. S.W., 
_AND BLAGRAVE STREET. READING. 


~ 2 rg 











HANTS.“ In the Vine Hunt, and within easy drive ot 

Basingstoke.—For SALE, Freehold, a charming old- 
fashioned ESTATE of 56 acres (another 60 acres if desired), 
The house stands on high ground, was modernised some time 
since, and contains twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 


Stabling for five horses, ample 


three reception rooms, &c. 
twelve acres of wood, and 


buildings, charming gardens, 


| remainder of land, well-timbered pasture. 


INGULARLY beautifully PROPERTY, 250 acres, in | 


Sussex, with lake and trout stream; excellent residence ; 
about ten bed and dressing rooms.—Messrs. ALEX. H. TURNER 


and Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. (U. 5789) 

£ 65 ACRES (Freehold).—To be SOLD, choice 
5000. PROPERTY, with first-class medium-sized 

residence; stabling, grounds, and well-timbered grass land; 

ten bed and dressing rooms, and every convenience for a 

family; gravel soil; strongly recommended. Messrs. ALEX. H. 

TurNeER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 





24 Acres, or might be LET.—First-class 
£8000. RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY; _ thirteen 
bed and dressing rooms, billiard room, and excelient reception 
rooms; stabling for five; gravel and sardy soil; Bagshot 
district ; 250ft. above sea level; south aspect.—Recommended 
by Messrs. ALEX. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 
(G. 1151.) e . 


—EIGHTEEN ACRES delightful FREE- 
£7000. HOLD PROPERTY; very picturesque house 
(cottage style); lovely views of the Wey and the Hindhead, 
sandy soil ; nine bed and dressing rooms, largereception rooms, 
good offices; first-class stable. Charming small place for 
a gentleman of means.—Messrs. ALEX. H. Turner & Co., 199, 
Piccadilly, W. 








NGATESTONE (near).—For SALE, an _ exceptionally 
choice and compact FREEHOLD PROPERTY, in a most 
beautiful and braciug position on the top of a hill, and com- 
manding extensive views. The residence is on two floors, and 
most picturesque, with verandah, and partly covered with 
creepers ; conservatory entrance, large hall with fireplace, four 
spacious reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, bath ; 
exquisite old timbered and shady grounds, and grass land, in all 
about eleven acres; ample stabling, cottages and glass, the 
whole forming a most convenient and compact residential 
property, having modern drainage, gravel soil; close to R.C., 
and other churches, golf and hunting, and express train service 
to London, Price £5,300,—Inspected and photo, Messrs. ALEX. 
H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 





NDER Twenty Miles from London, with grand old lawn 
sloping to a charming river, affording boating for some 
miles ana fishing.—Messrs. ALEX H. Turnex & Co. canOFFER 
for SALE, by strictly Private Treaty, a particularly delightful 
old-fashioned FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE. Pertectly 
rural and secluded in the midst of beautiful country, at the 
same time near to every convenience, and most accessible to 
London. It has lofty reception rooms, billiard room, large 
conservatory, about fifteen bed and dressing rooms, all told, 
some of which are nor large, fitted bathrooms, gas laid on, 
extensive dry cellarage, capital stabling, glasshouses, farmery, 
lodge, cottage, buat-house, and pastigaiacly fine old gardens, 
grounds, and park-land; the timber throughout is almost 
matchless. The total area is about 50 acres, and the property is 
upon deep gravel soil and thoroughly dry, and throughout in 
taultless condition. About £15,000 would be accepted. May 
be seen by special appointment with the Agents, who can 
recommend the place from thorough knowledge as being 
exceptionally choice in every respect. —Ofhices, 199, Piccadilly, 
London. 


URREY (in a beautiful district, about one-and-a-half 
hours trom town).—-To be LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 

tor a term, or for SALE, Freehold, a particularly charining 
ESTATE of about roo acres, with a most picturesque modern 
Mansion in well-timbered old grounds and park-land ; spacious 
lofty reception rooms, twenty bed and dressing rooms, extensive 
first-class stabling, etc.; amidst good society, and on dry soil, 
south aspect, higu ground.—Messrs. ALEx. H. TurRNER & Co., 
199, Piccadilly, have inspected this property, and can recommend 
it to any gentleman requiring a commodious family residence 
without a large quantity of land. Offices, 199, Piccadilly 
London, $S.W. ; 


BETWEEN Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne.—Noto- 
riously healthy, high, in the midst of most picturesque 
scenery,—Choice small SPORTING and RESIDENTIAL 
“STATE for SALE, with medium-sized residence and 250 
ucres park-like pasture, arable, and meadow land; trout streain, 
take. The house was erected regardless of cost, and is most 
replete with every convenience; stabling, farmery, matured 
zardens, orchard, &c, _‘First-rate fishing, excellent shooting.— 
Price and full particulars of “Arex. H. Turner & Co., 
199, Piccadilly, London, W. 


ALEX. H. TU 


RNER & Co., 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
























DS RDERS.—Rent £200 per 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDET RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY of 30 acres in first-class hunting centre. Ten 
bedrooms, four reception rooms, and handsome billiard room.-- 
Apply: NicHo tas, as above. 








#2 
BEkKS. Forty-five minutes of town.— 1 he above delighttul 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, comprising some 57 acres, 
will be SOLD by auction the end ot July, known as “ White 
Knights,” Earley, Berks. It includes a charming FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, with 22 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, four 
reception rooms, billiard room, stabling and cottages; charming 
gardens and park land, which slope down to a very large lake, 
affording good boating and fishing. The whole held on lease 
having 61 rar unexpired at a moderate ground rent. Within 
one-and-a-half miles of Earley station, and about two of the 
important town of Reading, whence London is reached in 45 
minutes.—Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale of 
Messrs. THoROLD & Bropie, 4, Regent Street, London, S.W., 
and of Wm. R. NicnoLas & Co., 60, Pall Mall, and Blagrave 
Street, Reading. 


BY ORDER OF MORTGAGEES.—Asplendid landed 

Estate in GLOUCESTERSHIRE, with magnificent 
Castle, park, numerous farms, inns, cottages and other 
property, in all 2,500 acres, situation finest in England, sporting 
first-class. Inspected by the agents.—Ww. R. Nicnoras & Co., 
60, Pall Mall, S.W., and Reading. 


TROUT FISHING, three miles, Kent.—For SALE, a 
beautiful old-fashioned ESTATE of sixteen acres (nine 
acres Freehold, and seven Leasehold), intersected by strictly 
preserved trout stream, and rights of fishing for three miles. 
Ten bedrooms, three handsome reception rooms. Billiard 
room. Stabling and cottages.—Photos and particulars of 
NICHOLAS, as above. 


ONLY, COST £20,000.—Bucks, under 
£6,000 half an’ hour of town’ For SALE at this 
ridiculous price, a beautiful home of nine-and-a-quarter acres. 
Thirteen bedrooms, bathroom, suite of handsome reception 
rooms, and billiard room. This is a great bargain. It is 
situated in a good social and sporting district, and from its 
convenient position would suit a London man. 

















Oo’ THE SOLENT.—For SALE one of the most 

beautiful small Estates on the South Coast, commanding 
extensive views of the Solent and Isle of Wight. It covers an 
area of nearly 200 acres, and includes a noble FAMILY 
MANSION, with some 22 bedrooms, and usual reception and 
other rooms.—Inspected by Ws. R. Nicuoras & Co., ot whom 
particulars and photos may be obtained. 


OUR PER CENT LANDED INVESTMENT 
F Bi NBURY.—Some of the best hunting in England: 
For SALE, a small tithe free-landed estate to pay four per cent. 
net. Just on 1,coo acres, all rich old pasture, and let to old stand- 
ing tenants. Small FAMILY RESIDENCE with 15 or 16 bed- 
pe Full particulars of NicHotas & Co., 60, Pall Mall, and 

eading. 











R. NICHOLAS & CO., 
60, PALL MALL, S.W., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING, 
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HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





YRSHIRE.—2, 700 Acres SHOOTING, with Furnished 
CASTLE, to be LET. The castle is beautifully situated 

on the banks of a river, and stands in extensive and finely- 
wooded grounds, with most picturesque walks, and contains 
five public rooms, six double a ek five single bedrooms, 
four dressing rooms, seven servants’ bedrooms, bathroom, etc., 
and the usual offices. Hot and cold water laid on throughout, 
and the drainage is perfect. Stabling consists of eight stall, 
two loose boxes (two single and one double), coach-houses, 
kennels, gardener's and keeper's houses, etc. Two gardens, 


peach house, extensive hot-houses, vineries and conservatories ; 
excellent kitchen garden. The shootings, extending over 2,700 
acres, comprise grouse, black game, partridges, pheasants, 
hares, rabbits, etc. Salmon and trout fishing in river and loch. 
Riilway station five miles.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, 
Menziges & Co., as above. (r001.) 








F! FESHIRE.—4.000 Acres of SHOOTING tobe LET, 

with Furnished RESIUENCE. Railway station one mile, 
five miles from Alloa, can be reached from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ina little over an hour. The house, which occupies 
a situation of great beauty, overlooking finely-timbered parks, 
contains entrance hall, seven reception rooms, billiard room, 
fourteen bedrooms, large number of servants’ bedrooms, 
and the usual domestic offices. The house is approached 
by three avenues, with lodges at entrances. rainage 
new, and good water supply. The policies are very extensive 
and singularly beautiful, adorned with wood, through which 
there are many miles of laid-out driving roads and rides. The 
terraced lawn commands a splendid view of the Firth of 
Forth. The gardens add greatly to the residential amenities 
of the place and are exquisitely laid out. Large and 
profitable fruit and vegetable gardens. Extensive stabling 
accommodation, coachman’s house, grooms’ rooms, etc. The 
shooting extends over 4,000 acres (including about 1,600 acres 
of wood), and yields excellent and diversified sport; it com- 
prises Japanese, Fallow, and Roe Deer, and all kinds of low 
ground game. Fishing in two large lochs stocked with Loch 
Leven and ordinary brown trout. The small Grouse Moor 
is alse to be Let with the Residence.—For full particulars apply 
HAMILTON, MENZIES & Co., as above. (1015.) 


STREING SHIRE 57,500 Acres SHOOTING and 
Furnished MANSION to be LET. The house is beauti- 
fully situated in well-wooded park, with extensive pleasure 
grounds, fine gardens. and loch, and contains four public rooms, 
billiard room, twelve bedrooms, and nine servants’ bedrooms. 
bathroom, etc., and usual offices. Drainage and water supply 
perfect. Large stables with coachman’s and gardener's houses, 
entrance lodge, etc.; conservatories and good garden. The 
shooting affords good sport and extetids to 2,500 acres, there 
being mre extent of fine wood. Two railwaystations within 
one and two miles respectively, and about forty minutes from 
Glasgow.—For full particulars apply Hamitton, Menzies & 
Co., as above. (1013.) 








K! NCARDINESHIRE.—To be LET Furnished, for the 

summer months, charming MANOR HOUSE standing in 
its own grounds of 3 or 4 acres, and approached by a drive a 
mile long, sheltered with fine old trees and ornamental shrubs. 
The house, which has been recently re-decorated, contains 
entrance hall (entered by a verandah), drawing room, with bay 
windows and French windows opening out on lawn, morning 
room, dining room with bay windows, thirteen bedrooms, bil- 
liard and smoking rooms, and ample domestic offices, coach- 
man's house and stabling accommodation for four horses, coach- 
house, &c. Good shooting over 600 acres, and good trout and 
sea fishing. Well stocked kitchen garden, lawns and ornamental 
flowerbeds. Church and telegraph office only one mile distant, 
and one-and-a-half miles of railway station, and within 
seven miles ot Aberdeen.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, 
MenziEs & Co., as above.. (1019.) 


ROSS. AND. CROMARTY.—16.000 to 17,000 
Acres. DEER. FOREST, with furnished LODGE to be 
LET on LEASE. The lodge contains dining room, drawing 
room, two double, two single and one small bedroom, two dress- 
ing rooms, together with servants’ roomsand complete domestic 
offices. Iron house containing six bedrooms, gun room, five stall 
stabling, etc., also smaller iron house with two bedrooms. 
The shooting, which extends to between 16,000 and 17,000 acres, 
is one of the finest in Scotland, and consists of deer, grouse, 
black game, ptarmigan, etc. The forest is fully stocked. 
There is alittle salmon fishing in the Blackwater lake in the 
season, and good trout fishing on two lochs and numerous 
burns, and two lochs quite adjacent, Good garden. Railway 
station six miles, and post and telegraph office, same distance 
from a particulars of bag and all other information 
apply to HamiLton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1008.) 





SPLENDID GROUSE MOOR. 


ABERD ENSHIRE.—10,000 Acres SHOOTING 
and FISHING with furnished house to be LET. The 
house contains dining room, drawing room, billiard room, thirteen 
bedrooms, and the usual offices. The shooting extends to 10,000 
acres, and the average bag of grouse is about 1,500 brace, and 
black game, and fair amount of partridges, afew Roedeer; good 
salmon and trout fishing over 84 miles of river.—For full par- 
ticulars apply Hamitton, MEeNzIgEs & Co., as above. (1018.) 





Ross -SHIRE.— GROUSE MOOR 6,000 acres with 
urnished LODGE to LET. The house contains 
two reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom 
(h. and c.), with the usual domestic offices ; stabling three stalls, 
coach-house, harness room, etc. Shooting extends over 6,090 
acres, and consists of grouse, black game, woodcock, rabbits, 
and occasional deer. The moor was not shot over last year and 
good shooting should be had this season. Trout fishing on loch 
‘and river Blackwater. Excellent kennels. Railway station and 
post and telegraph offices three miles.— For full particulars 
apply Hamitton, Menzigs, & Co., as above, (1021.) 


PERTHSHIRE-1,750 Acres SHOOTING (of which 
540 acres are plantation) and Furnished RESIDENCE 
to be LET.—The Residence is pl tly situated on the 
south bank of the river Almond, and contains three 
reception rooms, nine principal bed and three dressing 
rooms, bathroom, and usual domestic offices. Stabling: Four- 
stalled stable with loose box, large coach-house, coachinan’s 
room, harness room, etc. Well-stocked garden. Shooting over 
1,750 acres, of which 540 acres are plantations. Trout fishing in 
the river Almond.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, 
MeEnzigEs & Co., as above. (1007) 


UTHERLAND.—To LET for Season or on Lease 
3000 ACRES Shooting, with Furnished Lodge, 
beautifully and most conveniently situated. The Lodge con- 
tains two reception rooms, five bedrooms, three servants’ bed- 
rooms and usual offices, excellent stable, coach-house, kennels, 
etc., kitchen garden; railway station five miles distant. Last 
years bag consisted of 300 brace grouse, 12 brace black game, etc., 
three stags, Good trout fishing—For full particulars apply 
Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1002). 


H48 DINGTONSHIRE.—3,000 ACRES SHOOT 

ING (low ground), and FURNISHED RESIDENCE, 
containing ten public rooms, ten bedrooms, two dressing 
rooms, servants’ bedrooms, servants’ hall, house-keeper's 
room, and the usual offices, to be LET, with shooting over 
3,000 acres, 400 acres coverts. The surroundings of the 
house are very avreeable, and a trout stream winds through 
pirt of the grounds. Railway station about three miles distant, 
and within eighteen miles of Edinburgh. Tle shootirg would 
be let separately if desired.—For full particulars appl) HAMILTON, 
MEnNziEs & Co., as above. (1025). 


ABERDEENSHIRE. — 1.300 ACRES SHOOTING 
(Mixed), and FURNISHED RESIDENCE, containing 
drawing room, dining room, smoking room, seven bedrooms 
(two with dressing rooms), bathroom, three servants’ 
rooms, and the usual offices. Tenant will have use_ of 
coach-house, with accommodation for coachman, and _ four- 
stalled stable, also one horse and dogcart, tenant paying keep ot 
horse. Productive garden, and ash tennis court. Good 
drainage. To be LET, with shooting over 13,000 acres (1,000 
w od, and the remainder arable), yielding the usual low country 
game, as well as black game, roedeer, and capercailzie, etc. 
Railway station three miles, and telegraph office one mile.— 
For full particulars apply HAMILTON, MENzIEs & Co., as above. 
(1026). 


W O8CESTER (Near)—To be LET, for the Hunting 

Season, a comfortable Furnished HOUSE, newlv done 
up, and containing four reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, 
bathroom hot and cold water throughout, usual offices; 
excellent stables, five stalls and five loose boxes, harness room, 
etc., with two rooms over coachman’s cottage if necessary. 
Hunting with the Worcestershire, Ledbury, and Croome Fox 
Hounds.—For full particulars apply HAMILTON, MENz1Es & Co., 
as above. (1028.) 


DONGASTER RACES (within halt-hour by rail).—Tobe 

LET for the race week, or two weeks, a RESIDENCE, 
standing in finely-timbered park, replete with every comfort and 
delightful flower garden. Contains seven reception rooms, 
23 bedrooms, and usual offices. Stabling for 15 horses. Close 
to station. Numerous specials to the races. Suitable for a 
large party.—For full particulars apply HamMiLron, MENziEs & 
Co., as above. (1024.) 























[SLE OF WIGHT.—For SALE, peculiarly attractive 
Marine RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY,,. comprising about 
fourteen acres, with MANSION, occupying a beautiful position, 
in magnificently timbered grounds sloping to the shores of the 
Solent. The Mansion, which is approached bv a winding 
carriage drive, shaded by a fine avenue of trees, with picturesque 
lodge entrance, contains entrance hall, five public rooms, ten 
principal bed and dressing rooms, three secondary bedrooms, 
two bathrooms (h. and c.), observatory and smoking room, 
conservatory, &c., and complete and well equipped domestic 
offices. The stabling department is placed at a convenient 
distance and well screened from the house, and consists of a 
stable of two loose boxes, and three stalls, saddle and harness 
room, spacious coach-house, and a second carriage house and 
coachman’s cottage containing four rooms, small farmery a short 
distance away enclosed by a stone wall and comprising two 
poultry houses, four piggeries, and cow-house for three. Large 
and well stocked kitchen and flower gardens, The pleasure 
grounds are of the most varied and delightful character, thick] 
timbered and shrubbed, and laid out with great taste and skill. 
Bordered by a running stream, and intersected by numberless 
winding paths of a very romantic character. Tennis lawn, &c., 
splendid anchorage for a yacht oppositetothe house.—For full 
particulars apply HAMILTON Menzigs & Co., as above, (1009). 


OUNTY MONAGHAN.—To be LET or SOLD, 
with immediate possession, a fine old MANSION 
standing in an ornamental and _ well-wooded demesne 
(formerly the property and residence of Sir George Forster, 
Bart., M.P., fh vinx ane Sir Oriel Forster, Bart., and latter] 
Sir Robert Forster, Bart.) The house is beautifully sieaieel: 
affording splendid views of landscape and wooded scenery, 
with lake in front ot house. The offices, —%- etc., are 
commodious, in thorongnty good order, and well kept up to 
date, and the place has all the requirements necessary for a 
gentleman's residence, and ready for immediate occupation. 
The demesne contains about 205 acres, one half being fairly 
agricultural or pasture land, the remainder being’in the hands 
of tenants. The Mansion is situate about five miles from Ardee 
Railway Station, on the Great Northern Railway, and about the 
same distance from Carrickmacross, where there is also a rail- 
way terminus on the same line. There is good shooting on the 
place, and the Louth and Meath Hounds are within easy 
distance on both sides, the meets being occasionally at the 
place. The lands are all in pasture. To be Sold on reasonable 
terms.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON, MENz1Es and 
Co., as above. (1027.) 


REFORDSHIRE.—To be LET for Two years (or by 
eee mad FURNISHED RESIDENCE, containing 
four public rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and 
usual offices; stabling, two loose boxes, three stalls, gardener's 
cottage, two orchards, besides gardens, 50 acres extra land ma 
be had if desired. Hunting with the Ludlow and Nort 
Herefordshire Hounds. The property is finely situated and 
commands very pretty views.--For full particulars apply 
HamMILTon, MEnziEs & Co., as above. (1016.) 


SURREY SALE desirable RESIDENCE, standing 

high amongst pines and heather, and beautiful views, con- 
taining three public rooms (including triple drawing room 35ft. 
long) nine bedrooms, billiard room, bathroom (h. and c.), and 
complete domestic offices. Grounds extending to about 2o acres, 

art wood and ornamental water. Large kitchen garden and 

ower gardens, two tennis lawns, conservatory, vinery, 
fernery, greenhouse, etc. Stabling for six horses. Three- 
quarters-of-a-mile from station and within four miles of Ascot 
racecourse.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON, MENZIES 
& Co., as above. (1022.) 











HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


G LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LET, furnished for the 

hunting season or a term of years, stately MANSION in 
large park, and with 3,000 acres of shooting. The residence 
contains noble front hall and inner hall with grand staircdse and 
gallery, drawing-room with large semicircular bay, breakfast 
room, dining room, vestibule opening on to terrace, morningroom, 
billiard room; all the reception rooms are handsomely fitted and 
the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dressing rooms and 
twenty-four secondary apartments, Complete and well equipped 
domestic offices. The water supply is from reservoir ‘on hill 
worked by hydraulic ram, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and of the most modern description, Stabling, ten stalls 
and eleven boxes with excellent saddle and harness rooms, six 
coachmen’s rooms, etc., etc. The groundsare singularly beauti- 
titul and picturesque, including rose garden, flower garden, 
extensive shrubberies and walks, two ornamental lakes with 
waterfall, boat-house and boats, and a fine walled and stocked 
kitchen garden, the whole comprising about fifteen acres. Shoot- 
ing over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) 
and two good rookeries, Capital trout and perch fishing in the 
lakes The property is inthe Duke of Beaufort’s country, and 
hunting with the Badminton hounds is easily obtainable six days 
a week, within range of fifteen miles, and the Berkeley hounds 
are also within easy reach. Railway station four-and-a-half 
miles.—Further particulars may be obtained from HamILton, 
Mewzies & Co., as above. (1003.) 
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KENT on be LEI’, Unfurnished, a very picturesque old 

MANOR HOUSE (in Elizabethan style) between Tun- 
bridge Wells and Ashford, fitted throughout with polished oak 
floors and panelled walls, standing in charming pleasure grounds, 
and commanding splendid views. The house contains dining, 
drawing, breakfast and morning rooms, study, billiard room, ten 
bedrooms, large ball-room, 53!t. by 2oft., and complete domestic 
offices, outbuildinys include stabling (five stalls, harness rooms 
and two coach-houses), cow-house, lodge, etc. Good kitchen 
garden and orchard, tennis (two courts) and croquet lawns, 
shrubberies, etc. (total extent four acres), church, post and 
telegraph office within one mile. Soil rich loam, Rates and 
taxes moderate.—For further particulars apply HamI.ton, 
Menzigs & Co., asabove. (1004.) 


ORK.—To be LET or for SALE, handsome FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 46 acres (35 acres pasture 
and 11 acres tillage and gardens). The house contains four 
reception rooms, billiard room (with table), six bedrooms, four 
servants’ bedrooms, complete and domestic offices. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect, bathroom (h and c.). It stands in the 
centre of the grounds, on a beautiful slope, overlooking exquisite 
river scenery, and is in the centre of a sporting county. 
Stabling for 12 horses, and there are about 4ooft. of glass in the 
garden. Kitchen garden of about two acres, Hunting with 
three packs of hounds in the polapbenenend. and hosting and 
fishing can be obtained in the district. Within two miles ot 
Post and Telegraph Office, and within one mile of railway 
station.—For full particulars apply HamiLTon, Menzigs & Co., 
as above. (1012.) 


ARROW-ON-THE-HILL.—To. be LET, HAND- 
SOME RESIDENCE, containing entrance hall, three 
reception rooms, smoking room, ten bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom (h. and c.), and ample domestic offices. The house 
is approached bya flight of steps under a portico, and there is a 
wel-akrekbed forecourt in front. The gardens are of a ver 
agreeable character, well-matured with a profusion of well- 
grown evergreens, etc,, they slope gently towards the south-east 
and are laid out in lawns, with gue walks, flower beds, etc. ; 
railway, 3 minutes walk.—For full particulars apply HamiLton, 
MenziEs & Co., as above. (1023.) 


FAgTBOU RNE.—Furnished RESIDENCE to LET, from 
ay to September. Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
two dressing rooms bathroom and usualoffices... Conservatory 
opening intodrawingroom, Garden and tennis lawn. Within five 
minutes walk of Parade and golf links. Full particulars from 
HaMILTon, Menzies & Co., asabove, (1011.) 


CoB WAL DEN SALE. charmingly situated FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE, containing three reception rooms 
eight bedrooins, bathroom, and usual offices ; electricity throug h- 
out; furniture and fixtures would be sold; sanitary arrange- 
ments perfect; stabling, one stall, one loose box, coach-house, 
and harness room; good kitchen and flower gardens, The 
house stands at an elevation of 150 feet above sea level, and 
overlooks a lovely bay, and there are extensive views of prettily 
wooded valleys between Fowey and Falmouth. Good anchorage 
for yacht.—For full particulars apply Hamitton, MENziIES 
& Co.,as above. (1014.) 


SLE OF WIGHT—WEST COWES.—For SALE, or to 
| be LET, Freehold RESIDENCE, with five acres grounds. 
The house contains three reception rooms, four bedrooms, bath 
room (h andc,), conservatory and vinery opening from drawing 
room, and usual offices. Stabling, one stall and one loose box, 
coach-house. Lodge at principal entrance, containing sitting 
room, kitchen, scullery, and three bedrooms; farm buildings, 
etc. ; close to church and post office.—For full particulars apply 
Hamitton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1017.) 


, £1000. 

ANTED to PURCHASE or RENT.—RESIDENCE 
W containing three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bil- 
liard room, bath room (h. and c.), and usual offices. Stabling, 
one loose box and one stall; coach-house and five acres of 
grass. OnS.W. Railway, within half-an-hour of town and about 
one.an1-a-half miles from station. Price £1000, or £100 a year. 
Full particulars to HAMILTON, Menzies & Co,,as above. (1020). 
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vi. COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


ION & BUSBY, | 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. | 


M ESSRS.CHAMPION & BUSBY have large and care- 
fully compiled REGISTERS of COUNTRY HOUSES 
and ESTATES to LET and for SALE, and of Country, 
Riverside, and Seaside Houses to be LET, Furnished. A 
suitable selection will be forwarded on receipt of applicants’ | 
requirements. | 








KENT --To be SOLD, in a delightful district, a well-built 
and beautifully arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, stand- 
ing in grounds of four-and-a-halt acres. There are three 
handsome reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, and spacious domestic offices. The outbuildings, 
which are commodious and in good condition, comprise two 
elevation loose boxes and coach-house, gardener's cottage of 
three rooms, with large store-rooms over, and other buildings. 
The grounds comprise fruit and pleasure eardens, tennis lawn, 
etc. A good water supply from the Kent Water Company. The 
property is cheap at £3,200, and if desired £2,000 could remain 
on mortgage. (C.U. 6023.) 


NOBFO K (Ditchingham).—For SALE, a delightfully- 
situated RESIDENCE and grounds in this. mae aes A 
good residential district, commanding lovely views of vena Sf 
ing country. The house is substantially built of white brick, 
and contains three fine reception rooms, and seven bedrooms, 
and spacious domestic offices. Bathroom. The stabling 
comprises a two-stall stable, with two carriage houses, etc. 
Small tarmery, consisting of stable, hay and wood-houses, cow- 
house, etc., etc. Capital dairy and scouring house attached 
The garden and grounds are adorned with handsome trees, 
conifers, and extensive shrubberies, with winding walks, lawns, 
orchards, and walled kitchen garden. An ornamental dome 
roofed conservatory, 38ft. by 19ft., adjoins the house. Splendid 
vinery. In all about twelve acres. At the very low price, 
freehold, of £2,250, including timber and fixtures. (Fol. 6082.) 


SURREY (in the lovely neighbourhood of Weybridge),—To | 

be SOLD, Freehold, a very attractive RESIDENCE ina | 
charming position, three-quarters-of-a-mile from Weybridge 
station. It comprises on ground floor three reception rooms ; 
on first floor library, three bedrooms, dressing room, and bath- 
room; on second floor four bedrooms, etc There is a‘nice 
garden. Sanitation perfect,and good water supply. Gas laid 
on. Excellent golf links at Walton (two miles distance).—Price 
freehold £1,100. (Fol. 6062.) 


URREY (West Molesey)—To be LET, Unfurnished, a 
well-built modern RESIDENCE standing in grounds of 
seven acres, and approached by a winding carriage drive. | 
There is a large entrance hall, with three good reception rooms 
on ground floor, and above are six principal bedrooms, with 
bathroom, linen cupboard, lavatory, etc. Back staircase leading 
to servants’ bedrooms, with accommodation for six. The 
grounds comprise a well laid out flower and kitchen gardens, 
reenhouses, rosary, etc. Stabling for six horses, large coach- 
ouse, and men's rooms over. Cottage of five rooms, two 
. model dairy, etc. Company's water and gas laid on. 
ent on lease {250 per annum. (Fol. 6077.) 


H ANTS (in the very charming district of Bishops Waltham). 
—The freehold of a very desirable ana well-built RESI- 
DENCE to be SOLD. The accommodation consists of four 
reception rooms, and six good bedrooms, with two smaller ones. 
Stabling for two horses, two coach-houses, with men's rooms 
over. Large garden well stocked with various fruit trees. 
Cowhouses, etc. Price freehold £2,600. (Fol. 6094.) 


SLE OF WIGHT.—To be SOLD,a particularly charming 
marine RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, comprising about 
fourteen acres of beautifully-timbered grounds sloping to the 
Solent, and torming a highly attractive yachting residence, 
there being excellent anchorage for a yacht opposite the 
mansion, with a creek adjacent, affording facility for laying up 
vessel during winter months. The mansion, which is 
approached by a carriage drive, shaded by a fine avenue of 
trees, at the entrance to which stands a picturesque lodge, 
comprises five reception rooms, billiard and cloak rooms, with 
ten principal bedrooms, three secondary ditto, and four capital 
servants’ apartménts. In the two towers are observatory and 
smoking room, Excellent stabling for five horses, coach- 
houses, etc., and coachman's cottage. Small farmery. Most 
delightful and varied pleasure grounds and gardens not to be 
surpassed on the island. Lease of 969 years unexpired at a 
ground rent of £120 per annum, to be sold for the low price of 
£3,500. (Fol. 6048.) 
USSEX (Hove, Brighton).—To be SOLD, Freehold, a 
substantially built and well-arranged FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE in a good position, close to the sea and promenade. 
(he accommodation consists of four handsome reception 
rooms, seven bedrooms, with spacious domestic « ffices, etc. 
fitted with every convenience. Good garden.—Price freehold 
£1,450. (Fol. 6035.) 





UCKS (Burnham Beeches).—To be SOLD, the freehold 
of apretty and conveniently arranged bungalow RESI- 
DENCE, delightfully situated and approached by a carriage 
drive. The house contains three receptionrooms, six bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and c.), and usual servants’ offices. The grounds, 
of about two acres, comprise large fruit and kitchen gardens, 
with nice flower garden. Two-stall stable, coach-house, man's 
rooms, etc.—Price freehold £1,800. (Fol. 6098.) 





ANTED to Purchase a MANORIAL and SPORTING 

ESTATE consisting of about 500 acres, situate in fine 

country.—Particulars and price to Messrs. CHampion & Bussy, 
as above. 


FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSES. 
FURNISHED RIVERSIDE HOUSES. 
FURNISHED SEASIDE HOUSES, 





ESSRS. CHAMPION & BUSBY have a large 

REGISTER of FURNISHED HOUSES to be LET, 

and will be pleased to forward a suitable selection, with orders 
to view, on application with note of requirements. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—A fine old MANSION, standing ina 
park of 67 acres, four reception, nine bedrooms, good 
stabling, flower, fruit and kitchen gardens, to be Let Furnished, 
Rent twelve guineas per week. Photo. 





AIDENHEAD COURT.—On banks of Thames with 

private landing stage and pretty gardens of two acres. 
Three reception, six bedrooms, bathroom, etc. To be Let 
Furnished. 25 guineas per week. Photo. 


ENLEY-ON-THAMES. Three reception, seven bed- 


rooms, bathroom. Rent 14 guineas per week. Photo. 
TON BRIDGE.—Four reception, eleven bedrooms, stabling, 


To be t.et turnished. Twelve guineas per week. Photo. 


CHAMPION & BUSBY, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHARLES STREET, S:. JAMES'S, S.W. 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 











| Properties in the West. 
| TON.” 





CLIFTON AND THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
WILLIAM COWLIN & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 


Estate and House Agents, Valuers, Builders, and 
Decorat 


ators, 
VICTORIA STREET, CLIFTON. 
Monthly Register free on application containing over 2,500 
Telegraphic address, “‘ Houses, Cuir- 
National Telephone, 5,517. 








EREFORDSHIRE—on the Welsh borders of.—CLYRO 
COURT, a CHARMING MANSION on the banks of the 


Wye, twenty miles by rail from Hereford, to be LET, furnished, | o+namental entrance lodge, and contains on the upper floor, 


for a term, containing four reception rooms, billiard room, 
twenty-nine bedrooms and dressing rooms, salmon fishing on 
one-and-a-half miles of the Wye, and about 5,000 acres ot 
-hooting, average bag last three years 1,721 pheasants, 451 
partridges, and 172 hares; good garden and conservatories, 
stabling for 12; a very fine Elizabethan house with splendid 
views of the Black Mountains, and standing high and well away 
from the river.—Further particulars from P. Lioyp, Estate 
Office, Glasbury R.S.O. 





Ste ee 


RECON, SOUTH WALES.—On the banks ot the 
river Usk, to be LET, Furnished, for a term, “ DINAS 
HOUSE,” containing ten bed and dressing rooms, exclusive ot 
servants’. Water and drainage excellent. Stabling for six, good 
garden, and inexpensive grounds: also about two miles of 
salmon and trout fishing in the Usk, and sporting over about 
2,000 acres. One mile from Brecon by private road.—Apply to P. 
Lioyp, Estate Office, Glasbury, R.S.O. ‘ 











LEIGH WOODS, CLIFTON.—Within a few minutes 
walk of Clifton College, the club, Grand Spa, and railway 
siations. To be SOLD an attractive DETACHED RESI- 
DENCE, standing high, and commanding magnificent views 
over a broad expanse of country. The gardens are in excellent 
order, and are about two acres in extent. The stabling is a 
convenient distance from the house, and comprises two stalls, 
two loose boxes, coach-house, and harness room, with dwellin 

rooms over. The house is a substantial structure, and finished 
in good taste. It comprises vestibule, entrance hall, 34ft. by 
11ft. gin., drawing room, 27ft. by 17ft.,and large bay dining 
room, 24ft. by 17ft., and bay morning room, 17ft. by 14ft. 3in., 
and bay study, ten bedrooms, servants’ hall an excellent 
offices, lavatories on three floors. Greenhouse and orchid 
house.—For further particulars apply 


Messrs. HUGHES & SON, 


EsTATE AND House AGENTS 
38, College Green, 
BRISTOL. 


HESHIRE.—Tobe LET, “The Oaklands,” Preston Brook. 
The house contains entrance hall, three entertaining 
rooms, billiard room and smoking room, eight bedrooms, bath- 
room, &c.; three servants’ bedrooms and workroom, and the 
usual offices. Hot and cold water laid on throughout. Adjoin- 
ing the house is conservatory. The grounds are laid out with 
lawns and shrubberies, and contain tennis ground for two 
courts, and croquet lawn. There is a good walled kitchen 
garden, with greenhouse and frames. The outbuildings consist 
of stabling for eleven horses, coach-house, hai ness and cleaning 
rooms, bedrooms for stablemen, shippons, piggeries, &c. There 
are also gardener’s cottage (entrance lodge), coachman’s house 
and two good cottages. 
perfect repair. The water supply is from a well, to which is 
fitted a hot-air pumping engine. The drainage is on the best 





The whole of the premises are in’ 





[July 16th, 1898. 








ins beten ee 2 alga a i 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT. 
THE LYTHE-HILL ESTATE, Haslemere, Surrey, 


in one of the most picturesque parts of the county, and 
within very easy distance of London, being almost close to 


| Haslemere station on the South-Western Railway (direct Ports- 
| mouth line), 


The estate includes an important COUNTRY 
MANSION of finearchitectural elevation, in the centre of most 


| attractive pleasure grounds, and commanding grand views ex- 


ending over a vast expanse of very richly-wooded country, in- 
cluding, in fact, much of the magnificent scenery for which 
this lovely district is celebrated. The mansion is now in the 


| occupation of Julius Wernher, Esq., whose tenancy terminates 


on the 1st August next. It is approached by a long drive, with 
twelve bedrooms, day nursery, bathroom, linen room, work 
room, and maid's sitting room ; on the first floor, fourteen bed- 
rooms, four dressing rooms, night nursery, two bathrooms, and 
two boudoirs ; on the ground floor, vestibule, handsome inner 
hall and corridor, gentleman's room, billiard room, drawing room, 
communicating by massive folding doors with second drawing 
roum, library, dining room, and study (the reception rooms are 
all of fine proportions, and are finished, fitted, and decorated in 
a most costly and artistic manner), two staircases, complete 
domestic offices, five men-servants’ bedrooms, men’s bath 
room, strong rooms, and extensive cellaraye, detached gun 
room, game larder, six additional servants’ bedrooms, and coal 
houses. The appendages of the mansion are all that can be 
desired with a country seat, including capital stabling for 
eleven horses, with coach-houses, saddle and harness rooms, 
grooms’ rooms, and coachman’s house, large well-stocked fruit 
and vegetable gardens, with an extensive series of glasshouses, 


| gardeners’, keepers’, and workmen's cottages, etc., the whole 
| standing in the midst of the noble estate of about 1 500 
| ACRES and in an area including almost every variety of land- 
| scape, hills, dales, and ornamental waters, the hills being for 


the most part crowned with old-established woods. There are 
unple farmhouses and homesteads. The game upon the estate 
has been well preserved, and affords very fine shooting. 
Several packs of hounds are within reach. The subsoil is 
chiefly of sand and gravel; water is readily obtainable, and 


| much of the land has an altitude of from 400 feet to upwards ot 





and most approved system. The house is situated five miles | 


from Warrington, two miles irom Moore, Daresbury, and 
Sutton Weaver stations, and one mile from Preston Brook 
station. The Cheshire Hounds (North pack) frequently meet 
within riding distance. The house is to be let either partially 
furnished or unfurnished, and eighteen acres of grass land can 
be taken if desired.--For further particulars and orders to view 
apply to JoHN WuirTe, Maciver & Co., Estate Offices, 
Warrington. 


600 feet above sea level.--Further particulars may be obtained 
of Messrs. WapE & Wank, Solicitors, 4, St. Helen's Place, E.C. ; 
and (with cards to view) of Messrs. De&BENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, & BRIDGEWATER, Land Agents and Auctioneers, 80, 
Cheapside, E.C. 
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T° LET at once, Furnished or Unfurnished.—The above 

pretty old HOUSE, in a village, twelve miles trom London. 
Three reception, ten bed and dressing rooms, good offices, gas 
and water, walled garden, and tennis lawn.- Apply to Lapy 
Davies, Carshalton. 





NORTH DEVON.—WESTWARD HO! and Bideford. 

Educational advantages unequalled. Royal North Devon 
Golt Links; Fishing,.deer, fox and otter hunting. House 
list free—Apply Brappick & Sons, Auctioneers and House 
Agents, Bideford. Established 1857. 





WANT D in September, Furnished or Unfurnished, a 
small HOUSE, containing three or four reception rooms, 
nine to ten bedrooms, gardens, lawns, and some grass land. 
Some shooting and fishing. Must be near a Roman Catholic 
Church. Homecounties preferred. Rent about £250.—Address 
by letter, A. M. V., c/o Day's Library, Mount St., London, W. 





FOR HOUSES AT FOLKESTONE 


APPLY TO 


W. O. NEWPORT, 


HOUSE & ESTATE AGENT, AUCTIONEER & VALUER, 
69, SANDGATE ROAD, 


Who has had upwards of 25 years practical experience with all 
classes of House Property in Folkestone. 


Telegrams :—‘ NEWPORT,, FOLKESTONE.” 





HESHIRE.—To be LET, Furnished, convenient hunting 
C box in centre of hunting courtry, for eight months from 
October, containing three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, and usual offices. Good stabling 
for seven horses, coach-houce, and two grooms’rooms. Close 
to post, telegraph, and church. Station two miles. For 
particulars apply to X, c/o Postmaster, Tarporley, Cheshire. 
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PRE i EE tree. ois 
£4 000 will buy a pretty little FREEHOLD, and 
) about 50acres of grassland. The property is 
tithe free, and is situate about one-and-three-quarter hours 
from London, and comprises a nine bed-roomed house, very 
prettily situate on high ground, with splendid view therefrom. 
Nice walled garden, orchard, two convenient paddocks adjoin- 
ing; stabling and coach-house, lodge entrance, useful farm 
buildings, in convenient inclosures,—Full particulars, plan, and 
view of Messrs. WALTON & LExE (who have personally inspected 
the property), 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
(14,547-) 
SLE OF MAN (near Ballaugh Glen).—To be LET, with 
immediate possession, a very desirable RESIDENCE, 
situated in the centre of this charming and romantic district, 
and within a mile ot the railway station. The house stands in 
5 acres of grounds, and contains four reception rooms, ten bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, and excellent servants’ offices ; 
coach-house, harness rooms; stabling for eight horses, and useful 
out-buildings.—Full particulars of Messrs. WALTON & LEE (who 
have personally inspected game), 10, Mount Street, W. Photos. 
(13,715.) 


* 





TAG AND FOX HUNTING, Trout Fishing, Shooting, 
Golfing, and Yachting.—West Somerset, close to the coast, 

two miles trom a market town, and three from astation. To 
be LET, Unfurnished, for such period as may be arranged, a 
most desirable and attractive moderate-sized RESIDENCF, 
standing in ground and grass lands of about 60 acres, approached 
by two carriage drives (with entrance lodges). It contains hand- 
some hall, furnished as a sitting room, and suitable as billiard 
room, five reception rooms, two conservatories, sixteen bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, a complete suite of domestic offices, 
man’s bedroom, etc.; exceptionally good supply of water by 
gravitation, and certified modern pA mont the stabling, of a 
very superior character, comprises nine stalls, six loose boxes, 
large coach-houses, coachman’s cottage, etc.; pretty pleasure 
grounds, including tennis lawn, ornamental pond, and wooded 
walks, with heronry; very productive walled kitchen garden, 
four glass houses, two orchards, etc. Land up to about 50 acres 
if required. Shooting over the estate of about 1,500 acres, and 
also excellent trout fishing for three miles, in a stream running 
through same, may be arranged for. Inthe immediate neighbour- 
hood of the meets of the Devon and Somerset staghounds; two 
packs of foxhounds and harriers also meet in the district. Golf 
links and yacht anchorage five miles distant.—Inspected and 
highly recommended by Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, 
London, W. (13,286.) 
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N UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY ot ac- 
quiring, at times price, one of the most perfect estates in 
the Kingdom. The property is situate within two-and-a-half 
hours of London, and extends to nearly 3,000 acres with a 
modern MANSION, standing high in a very large park and 
surrounded by famous county seats. The residence has been 
well planned, the reception rooms are all of a large size, and 
the bedroom accommodation and domestic appointments are in 
every way ample for a family of means and distinction. It is 
heated throughout by hot water, and there is an abundant 
supply of excellent water conveyed by a gas engine. The 
stabling is extensive and contained in a quadrangle. The 
gardens and lawns are of a choice description, and contain a 
large ornamental sheet of water. The sporting characteristics 
are first-class, and there is a large extent of covert. The land 
is of excellent quality, well farmed by an excellent tenantry and 
in high condition. Included in the sale is a very’ picturesque 
model village.—Full particulars, plans, views, etc., of the Agents, 
Messrs. Watton & LEE (who can thoroughly recommend the 
above), 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


[VESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
to Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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IVIESSRS. WALTON & 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





DERBYSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE BOR- 

DERS.—Most conveniently situated for Burton-on-Trent 
and other large centres of commerce and manufacture; about 
one mile from a village, and two miles from a station. To be 
SOLD, a valuable and desirable RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of over 1,300 acres, including a whole parish and an advowson. 
The picturesque old-fashioned residence stands in very finely- 
timbered pleasure grounds and park, having southern aspect, 
and is fitted with a quantity of very fine old oak carvings. It 
contains four good receptions rooms, about twenty bed and 
dressing rooms, and good domestic offices; stabling for several 
horses; coach-houses, necessary out-buildings, and cottages; a 
good supply of water, and appliances for making gas if desired. 
The pleasure grounds are of an old-world character, including 
extensive well-grown yew hedges, tennis and other lawns, and 
extensive plantations; the kitchen garden is large, walled, and 
very productive; there are the necessary glass houses, etc. 
The estate affords good shooting, and is intersected by a trout 
stream; there is also hunting with several packs. The whole 
of the agricultural land is let at moderate rentals to good 
tenants, and produces a good return.—Personally inspected by 
Watton & Lee, 10, Mount Street, W. Plans and photos. at 
offices. (7456.) 


ON E of the most delightful moderate-sized RESIDENTIAL 

ESTATES, within about one hour of London, to be 
SOLD. It extends to nearly 100 acres ot beautiful woods and 
excellent grassland, and includes a most convenient and 
desirable moderate-sized stone-built residence, standing high 
on sandy soil, in the midst of beautiful old pleasure grounds and 
gardens, and containing four reception rooms, eleven bed and 
dressing rooms;' billiard room, bathroom, and excellent offices. 
There is also a moderate amount of stabling, necessary farm 
buildings, cottages, etc. Large sums of money have been 
expended upon the property in putting it into a thoroughly ‘up- 
to-date” condition. The property is situate close to a station, 
and in a district renowned for the exceptional beauty of the 
scenery and healthy climate.—Highly recommended by WAL10Nn 
and LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (12,892.) 


’ 





£7 000 OR APPROXIMATE OFFER —To be 

FA SOLD, a very désirable compact freehold 
RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, situate in 
a pretty part ot Lincolnshire, near a market town, and extend- 
ing to about 300 acres of mixed arable, pasture, and woodland. 
The residence is a picturesque old-fashioned one of moderate 
size, and well suited for the occupation of the owner. The 
pleasure grounds, although inexpensive to maintain, are of an 
unusually pretty description, and include two large ponds, well 
stocked with fish, affording boating; good kitchen garden, and 
excellent and extensive farm buildings. Four miles trom the 
kennels of the South Wold hounds, aftording excellent hunting 
four days weekly.—Personally inspected by WALTON & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, W. (14,538.) 


ORFOLK SHOOTING (game bag about 5,000 

heasants, 2,000 partridges, 150 hares, 600 rabbits, and 200 

wild fowl, etc.).—To be LET, the SHOOTING over a well- 

known estate (without a house) of several thousand acres, and 

in the midst of a highly preserved district.—Full particulars and 

terms of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. (14,202.) 








SOLD or for the hunting season, the above ver 
Handsome Family MANSION, and about roo acres of par 
land. The Residence contains large front hall and five spacious 
reception rooms. The bedroom accommodation comprises 24 
bed and ings ogo (all arranged in suites), four bathrooms. 
The domestic offices are very complete and suitable for a large 
establishment, The drainage is of a very high order; the house 
is heated throughout, and there is a fine water supply ; stabling 
for eighteen horses; pleasure grounds, and shrubberies about 
five acres.—Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. WaLTon & 
LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. (6821). 


IN THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY. —To be 





JWESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W, 




















NORRIS CASTLE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THis widely-celebrated RESIDENCE forms part ot an 
estate of about 150 acres, and occupies one of the most 
picturesque situations in the Isle of Wight. It stands on an 
elevated position on a bold promontory, and overlooks, across 
the Solent, the broad expanse of Southampton Water. The 
mansion, built in the Norman Baronial style, contains accommo- 
dation, sufficient in all respects for the residence of a large 
family, while it is also admirably adapted for the entertainment 
of distinguished company The castle is surrounded by a well- 
timbered and undulating park, and forms an impressive and 
well-known feature in the coast-line of the island. Its position 
is unusually favoured in natural scenic attractions, commanding 
as it does wide and varied views of land and sea; while the 
climate of the locality is proverbial for its salubrity and health- 
giving qualities. The estate possesses toa full extent all the 
accessories necessary to the compl t of a resid of first- 
class importance in regard to gardens, pleasure grounds, glass- 
houses, Lentiag, lighting, water supply, offices, stabling, lodges, 
cottages, an excellent home farm, and such other matters 
essential to an enjoyable occupation of the residence. On its 
land boundaries the domain is entirely surrounded by a 
massive stone wall, and on its coast line is protected by a sea 
wall of great stability, forming a broad esplanade three-quarters 
of amilein length. The position of the estate is unequalled 
for yachting purposes, Cowes Roads being highly-reputed as an 
anchorage, while the castle commands probably the best view 
of Cowes Regatta. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE are instructed to ofter 
M the above for SALE by PRIVATE TREATY. 

Particulars of Sale may be had on application at their 
offices, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





5 000 ACRES of good ROUGH SHOOTING, without 
, a house, two hours from London, to be LET for 
the’ensuing season. , Rent to a desirable tenant only £200. The 
shooting is well known, and was for many years rented bya 
high personage up to the time of his death; good hotel accom- 
modation on the property.—Full particulars of the Agents, 
Messrs. WALTON and LEzg, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square 
London, W. (6043.) 








between Norwich aud Cromer, to be LET. The property 
is within a mile from a station, and about three hours by rail 
from town. The sporting extends to‘about 3,000 acres, nearly 
1,000 being wood; the soil is light and well watered, and 
eminently suited to the successful rearing of a large head of 
game. The Furnished MANSION contains about thirty bed- 
rooms, and stabling has been provided for eleven horses; 
exceptionally beautiful terraced perce surround the residence, 
and the park contains several acres of ornamental water.— 
Recommended by Messrs. Watton & Lez, 10, Mount Street, 
W. (7839). 


N THE CENTRE OF THE MEYNELL 
COUNTRY.—To be SOLD or LET, Furnished or 
Unfurnished, an attractive RESIDENCE, standing on a 
considerable elevation, approached by carriage drive with 
entrance lodge, and containing front porch and hall, drawing, 
dining, smoking, and billiard rooms, seventeen bed and dressing 
rooms, three bathrooms. two lavatories, and spacious offices. 
Water laid on. First-class drainage. Excellent stabling for 
sixteen horses, saddle and cleaning rooms, large coach-house, 
and men’s rooms. Attractive pleasure grounds, two well- 
stocked kitchen gots and fifteen acres of grassland; in all 
twenty acres. unting with the Meynell, Atherstone, and 
South Staffordshire hounds. Golf links close.—Personally 
inspected and recommended by Messrs. Watton & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, W, (14,604.) 


MESES. WAND SCENTS.” 


to, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


FINE SPORTING ESTATE in the Eastern Counties, 
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iv. COUNTRY LIFE [LLUSTRATED. 


AXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 





ENT. —Charmingly placed on an eminence between 
Beckenham and West Wickham, the above choice FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, situated in beautifully- 
timbered park-like lands, delighttul old pleasure grounds, 
ornamental water, orchard, stabling, farmery,glasshouses; in all 
twelve acres. Price £9,000—Apply to BaxTER, PAYNE AND 
Lerrer, as above. 


K ENT FeRRIPGE WELLS (near). — Compact 

lithe FREEHOLD PROPERTY, comprising a comfort- 
able detached Residence in high position, facing south east, 
containing three sitting rooms, conservatory, five bedrooms, 
etc.; stabling, farmery; three cottages (let at £27 per annum), 
pretty gardens, Jarge kitchen garden and rich meadow land, 
seven-and-a-quarter acres in all. Price £2,200. More land 
could be had.—Apply as above. (14,779). 





ANTS.—The above absolutely perfect littke RESIDENCE, 
surrounded on all sides by scenery of most beautiful 
description; 6 ACRES; lovely grounds; four large reception 
rooms, eight large bedrooms, bath and dressing rooms, etc. ; 
stabling for four; gardener's cottage. Allin splendid order, and 
ready tor immediate occupation. Price, Freehold, £4,200; or 
rent {160 per annum. Recommended. 


Brom LEY AND CHISLEHURST (near).—A charm- 

ing old-fashioned RESIDENCE, standing high in beauti- 
ful grounds ot 8 ACRES. 
bathrooms, good hall, charming drawing room (32!t. 


Eleven bed chambers, dressing and 
by 2oft. 


7 in.), dining room, library, handsome billiard room, etc.; first- 
class stabling for six; two cottages, prolific kitchen garden, 
glasshouses, two orchards, lawns, and fully-timbered pleasure 
grounds, all in perfect order. Rent £220.—Highly recommended 
by PRAxter, Paynt 


Photo. 


AND LEpPpER, as above. 
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BANSTEAD. SURREY.— Within about an hour of 

Piccadilly. Near church, post and telegraph office. One 
mile from station. The above superb COUNTRY MANSION, 
built in red brick (Georgian period), containing 23 bedrooms, 
seven reception rooms, magnificent billiard room and picture 
gallery; stabling for ten, and two cottages; the whole standing 
in chaimingly picturesque and finely-timbered grounds of 
about 18 ACRES. The fittings of the house have been com- 
pletely modernised and are perfect in every detail. Drainage 
thoroughly renovated. There are two conservatories, large 
productive kitchen gardens, and orchard, glasshouses, etc. 
The meadow land is exceedingly rich and yields splendid crops. 
The property lies high, in a proverbially healthy district, and 
commands fine views of the surrounding country. Excellent 
society. Hunting with the West Surrey Staghounds, etc. 
Price 10,000 guineas, or near offer. Personally inspected and 
strongly recommended.— Baxter, Payne & LeEPPER, as above. 


SUSSEX. bying high, with extensive views of the sur- 
rounding beautiful country. A a substantial stone- 
built COUNTRY RESIDENCE (upon which a large sum of 
money has been recently spent), one-and-a-half miles from 
station, standing in choice grounds of about 7 ACRES. Ten 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, 
servants’ hall, etc. Stables for four, gardener's cottage, con- 
servatory, vineries, etc. Golt club near by. Price, Freehold, 
£4,500. 
Baxter, Payne & Lepper, as above. 


AX PAYNE & LEPPER, 

LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Reckenham, Kent. 





Inspected and recommended. — Full particulars of | 





ALEX H. TURNER & Cow 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Branch Offices: GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE, & READING 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 








ee oa ta ere 
A BARGAIN UNPRECEDENTED, 
HEAPEST COUNTRY HOUSE in the MARKET this 
CENTURY.—West of England; three-and-a-half hours 
by four expresses to and from London daily. COUNTRY 
MANSION, and 1s0 acres park, beautifully placed. Very fine 
central hall (with gallery open to the root), well-proportioned 
and large reception rooms about 18ft. high; excellent offices. 
Situate very high in an indescribably grand position, amidst 
saanihannthy-eaibaced park and woodlands, fruit and kitchen 
gardens, orchard, stabling, cottages, and lodges; in fact, every 
accessory requisite. Thoroughly in the country, yet within 
short drive of station, giving access to several large provincial 
centres. TobeSOLD. Price £20,000, which is but little more 
than the value of the park and timber, and about one-tenth of 
the cost of the mansion. Faious golf links close by; yachting ; 
600 acres shooting. Plans, views, and full details —Inspected 
and strongly recommended. 








OKING, one-and-a-halt mile trom the Junction, and only 
half-a-mile from the Golf Links, high on sand, with fine 
views to Hindhead, Chobham, and St. Martha’s.—An excellently- 


built, picturesque, FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, containing 
three reception rooms, billiard room, eight bed and dressing 
rooms, fitted bath, etc. Stabling. Pretty grounds and meadow 
land, about seven-and-a-quarter acres; water laid on, and 
electric light. For SALE.—Highly recommended by ALEx. 


H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, WwW. 





pictu RESQUE OLD MANOR HOUSE, (near Newbury, 

Berks).—HOUSE is modernized, stands high, and contains 
eight bed and dressing rooms, three reception rooms, bathroom, 
housekeeper’s room and capital offices, Charming old shady 
grounds and grassland; in all about 50 acres; stabling, farmery ; 
good water supply; excellent hunting; modern drainage. 
Freehold, £4,000.—ALEXx. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 








ORTY MINUTES FROM TOWN.—For SALE, an un- 
usually charming, picturesque, and elegantly appointed 
MODERN RESIDENCE, standing surrounded by its finely 
timbered grounds and grasslands of about 6 AC ; 
beautiful district ; near station. Golf and hunting. Contains 
eleven bed and dressing rooms, fine hall, three large entertaining 
rooms. Stabling. Cottage. Glass.—Personally inspected by 
Avex. H. TurNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 


EXQUISITE SMALL ESTATE, WITH TROUT FISHING. 
VERY HIGH GROUND.—Unrivalled romantic situation. 

Overlooking a most beautiful valley in the Western 
Counties. For SALE, an ideal COUNTRY HOUSE, of 
moderate size, Lee pd fitted and decorated in the most costl 
manner, and heated throughout. Grandly.timbered old par 
and grounds, extensive walled fruit and vegetable gardens. 
Superior up-to-date stabling; cottages. Small home farm; 
range of buildings. The whole in capital order.. The land 
includes nearly rooacres of valuable woodlands and plantations, 
and there are about 50 acres rich pasture and meadow land 
and park.—Inspected and highly recommended by ALEx. H. 
TuRNER & Co., who have plans and full details. 





ALEX. H. TURNER & CO., 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Branch Offices: GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE, & READING. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 
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W™. R. NICHOLAS & CO. 
60, PALL MALL, S.w., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 
BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. 
KENT (NEAR CANTERBURY), 2ooft. above sea. 
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TH E above uelightful FRE®#HOLD PRUPERTY, known as 

“The Shrubbery,” Barham, will be sold by auction, by 
Messrs. Wm. NicHowas & Co., at the London Auction Mart, 
E.C., on Tuesday, 8th November, 1898, at two o'clock precisely. 
The property is of charming old-fashioned character (the 
original property being probably not less than 200 years old), 
and comprises a gentleman’s residence, with ten bed and 
dressing rooms,three reception rooms, fine hall, and usual offices, 
embowered in grounds of some 44 acres, timbered with some 
fine old Forest trees, and including lawn, kitchen garden, and 
paddock ; stabling, cow-house, greenhouses, etc.; hunting with 
the East Kent foxhounds ,and three packs of Harriers ; shooting 
and fishing can be obtained; first-class social advantages.— 
Auctioneers offices : 60, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


sy HROPSHIRE (near Ludlow.)—For SALE, a _ charming 

RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 200 acres, all pasture. 
There are two houses, one an attractive old-fashioned structure, 
approached through a long avenue, with lodge at entrance, and 
containing ten bedrooms, and four reception rooms.—Within a 
mile of station. (Fo. 10,237.) 





A YACHTSMAN’S HOME.—For SALE, FREEHOLD, 


or to be T, Furnished, the above very beautiful 
ESTATE, of just on 200 acres, situated on the coast, with 
anchorage within a-quarter-of-a-mile of house for a 400-ton 
yacht. The mansion contains twenty-two bedrooms, and 
dressing rooms, two magnificent halls, four reception rooms 
and offices; stabling for a dozen horses; bailiff's house and 
cottages.—Inspected and recommended by the agents. 
ORTY-FIVE minutes of town.— Puckeridge and Essex 
Hunts.—To be SOLD, at a very low price, a delightful 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of 65 acres, standing over 3o00ft. 
above sea. The house is approached by a long drive, and con- 
tains eleven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and four hand- 
some reception rooms, pretty shady gardens; stabling and lodge; 
land nearly all pasture. — Inspected and recommended: 
(Fo. 9342.’ 


BARNET (Herts.)—For SALE, 450ft above sea. A de- 
lighttul old-fashioned PROPERTY of three acres. Six 
bedrooms, three reception rooms, and bath, square hall; 
stabling and prolific gardens, orchard and paddock.—Recom 
mended from personal inspection, 




















£ 4 000 for an old MANORIAL ESTATE of 50 acres, 
2 within 80 minutes of London.—For SALE, a 
very CHARMING PROPERTY, in perfect order throughout. 


| Standing 4ooft above sea in lovely country. Eight bedrooms, 


bathroom, three reception rooms ; stabling and lodge. Hunting 
two well-known packs. Shooting can be had; also fishing, 
—Recommended strongly. 


£9 950 OR CLOSE OFFER, for SPORTING 

FARM, 160 acres, near Billingshurst, Sussex. 
A capital little farm under good cultivation ; picturesque old 
Sussex farmhouse. 








S URREY, STUD FARM.-—In charming district, ten 

minutes from station, and in centre of the Burstow Hunt. 
A lovely little HUNTING-BOX, or Stud Farm of 30 acres. 
The creeper-clad gabled Residence is approached by a carriage 
drive, and contains eight bedrooms, bathroom, four reception 
rooms, and offices ; stabling for ten, and men’s rooms; charming 
old lawn, kitchen garden, and several well-timbered paddocks. 
To be Let, Furnished, for the hunting season, at the low rent 
of £130; or to lease at £130 per annum. Moderate premium.— 
Strongly recommended (photos at Pall Mall.) 

R. NICHOLAS & CO., 
60, PALL MALL, S.W., 

AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 
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TOWN MANSIONS, FLATS, ETC. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S Town Offices 


are at 10, Condnit Street. A careful selection of available 
residences will be forwarded on receipt of requirements. 








the West of England to be LET or SOLD. The 
picturesque MANSION is seated in a well timbered park ot 
600 acres, and there is a sheet of ornamental water of about 20 
acres.—Full particulars of Messrs. Knicut, Frank & RUTLEy. 


Wy) 300 ACRES.—One of the most beautiful estates in 
b] 
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FORTY-FIVE MINUTES OF TOWN, 
TO MEN OF WEALTH IN THE CITY. 
URREY HILLS.—For SALE, a MANSION which 
could not fail to please the most fastidious. Electric light 
throughout; telephone laid on; decorations in excellent taste. 
Noble hall with gallery, winter garden, billiard room. No 
better stabling in England. Stud farm with 33 loose boxes. 
Model farm to accommodate 100 head, stock yards, yearling 
paddocks, hunt stables and kennels; the whole lighted by 
electricity, and in perfect order. Thirteen cottages. Hunting 
two-and-a-half miles ; fishing, and excellent shooting. In all 
nearly 600 acres. More land can be had adjoining.—Inspected 
by Messrs. KniGHT, Frank & RUTLEY. 


. 








aa EREFORDSHIRE.—Freehold for SALE.—Picturesque 

ivy-clad RESIDENCE, three reception, seven bedrooms, 
bathroom; stabling for four; old-fashioned pleasure gardens, 
and park of seventeen acres; farmery. Salmon and trout 
fishing; hunting and shooting. Price £2,500; no land tax.— 
Full details of Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
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AN IDEALL..HOME. ©) 


NORFOLK. Queen Anne RESIDENCE, four reception, | 
ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Stabling for | 


seven. Lovely grounds and woodlands of seventeen acres; 
lodge.—Property in good order throughout. Strongly recom- 


mended. Price only 3,300 guineas. Photos at offices of Messrs. | 


KniGHT, Frank & RuTLEy. 


g & 10, CONDUIT .STREET, W., and 23a, MADDOX STREET, W. 








THE GREAT AUCTION GALLERY. 
Their three large Galleries and Warehouses are open 
daily to receive for early Sales 
RES. 
CHINA AND BRONZES. 
FURNITURE. 
LIBRARIES. 
JEWELS AND SILVER PLATE. 
VALUATIONS FOR ESTATE DUTY PREPARED AT 
SHORT NOTICE IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
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2.4982. HANTS.—YACHTING. 


T°? BE SOLD OR LET, FURNISHED, a quaint old 

HOUSE built in 1720, and commanding views ot the Isle 

of Wight. 300ft. above sea level ; lovely old grounds; entrance 

hall, 44ft. by 17ft.; drawing room, 36ft. by 23ft.; dining room, 

28ft. by roft. ; wade, and thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 
l 


bathroom, etc.; stabling for ten; 68 acres; farmhouse and 
buildings.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 1 


meee 


USSEX.—With 2,500 acres ROUGH SHOOTING.—To 
S be LET, an Elizabethan MANSION, beautifully situated 
and well Furnished; noble hall, fine suite of reception rooms, 
and about twenty bedrooms.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RuTvey, 9 & 10, Conduit Street, W. 
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CREEPER-CLAD MANOR HOUSE. 
} STABLING FOR FIVE, LODGE, 50 ACRES. 
ERKS.—Good hunting centre, two miies from a station.— 
B To be SOLD, at a low figure, a pretty HOUSE, in perfect 
| order, with lovely old gardens and grounds; three reception, 
| seven bed, and one large dressing room; two staircases; good 
farm buildings; plentiful water supply.—Messrs. KNIGHT, 
Frank & RuTLEY. 





COUNTRY ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 9, CONDUIT ST., W. 





MANAGEMENT OF LANDED ESTATES. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY are able to offer 
exceptionally favourable terms for the management of Landed 
Property in the United Kingdom. London Rents collected for 
Country owners, and economical control of Property ensured. 








A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY SEAT. 

A GREAT BARGAI N.—For SALE, Freehold, three hours 

of town, good hunting centre, extremely picturesque 
HOUSE, in good order, two halls, four reception, billiard room 
and saloon, and twenty bedrooms; stabling exceptionally good. 
Gardens of indescribable beauty ; in all 50 acres. Farm home- 
— cottages, etc. Photos.—Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & 

UTLEY, 














| TO LET, FURNISHED, WITH SHOOTING OVER 
1,500 ACRES. 
| > LET from February next. This picturesque house 
with billiard room, picture eats, the usual reception 
room, and eighteen bedrooms; stabling for six; electric light 
throughout ; gravel soil. Hunting and E 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





hing.—Full details ot 








HUNTING WITH THE BERKELEY AND’ BADMINTON. 
T° BE LET, PICTURESQUE CASTLE, re-built in 

1450, and now in good preservation with modern sanitary 
arrangements. Accommodation : four reception, billiard and 
twenty bedrooms, three tennis courts and lovely old grounds ; 
nine loose boxes.—Full particulars of Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK 
and RuTLry, as above, 








WITHIN HALF-AN-HOUR OF TOWN. 
HE above well-built HOUSE to be SOLD. Every modern 
convenience ; gas and water laid on. Accommodation: 
four reception and fourteen bedrooms, bathroom; stabling of 
five loose boxes, one stall; gravel soil; eight acres of gardens 
and grounds. — Particulars of Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & 


RuTLey. 





IVESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, For SALES and VALUATIONS, 


9 & 10, CONDUIT STREET, W., and 23a, MADDOX STREET, W. 
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(CHAMPION & BUSBY, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 


27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 


MESSRS, CHAMPION & BUSBY have large and | 


carefully compiled REGIST of C 
HOUSES and ESTATES for SALE and to LET. 


FURNISHED HOUSES at the SOUTH of ENG- 


LAND Seaside health resorts a speciality. 








TOWN HOUSES, 


ANTED to RENT or PURCHASE in Surrey, Bucks., 
W or Hertfordshire, an old fashioned RESIDENCE, con- 
taining ten bedrooms, three reception rooms and billiard room. 
Stabling. Grounds of about ten acres. A good price for a 


suitable property.—W. H., Esq., c/o. Messrs. Cuampion & | 


Bussy, as above. 


ENT.—In one of the loveliest spots, and situate on an 
eminence commanding charming views. A_ perfect 
specimen ofa country gentleman's HOME, substantially con- 
structed, and standing in beautiful grounds of 27 acres. The 
house is entered by a portico, and comprises entrance hal 
tastefully paved, inner hall, with handsomely decorated and 
spacious reception rooms, and billiard room, ten bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom. well-appointed domestic offices. 
Stabling, coach-house, harness room, and coachman’s rooms. 
The house is supplied throughout with hot -and cold water, 
heated with hot-water coils and lighted by electricity. Superb 
electric installation, which is generated by Crossley engine, 
with numerous accumulators, and the fittings are lavishly 
supplied to every apartment.—For complete particulars apply 
to Messrs. CHampion & Bussy. The Freehold of this splendid 
and unique property, together with three picturesque cottages, 
to be SOLD at alow figure. (C. U. 6149.) 


—The Freehold to be SOLD of an attractive 
pe hae VILLA RESIDENCE, situate in an 
exceptionally healthy locality, containing four reception rooms, 
six bedrooms, three dressing, bath, and box-rooms, and excellent 
domestic offices ; plunge bath, 16ft. by oft. by 4ft. deep. Amateur 
workshop, and forge-shop, with good outhouses, bicycle house, 
etc. Conservatory. Stabling. Perfect drainage. Fretty and 
secluded grounds.—Price of this valuable property, standing in 
about three acres, with additional three acres near, £1,000. 
(C.U. 6155.) 


USSEX (near Burgess Hill).—A very desirable RESI- 
S DENTIAL PROPERTY, consisting of over 43 acres of 
beautifully diversified and undulating land, with half-an-acre 
of ornamental water, heavily timbered and park-like in appear- 
ance. The residence, which is old-fashioned and has recently 
been added to, contains entrance hall (28ft. by oft.), drawing 
room (21ft. by 14ft.), dining room (18ft. by 12ft.) On first floor, 
six bedrooms, dressing room, and w.c. Above are five small 
rooms and attics. There is a brick-built lodge, outbuildings, 
brick and tiled laundry (with boiler), scullery, dairy. Stabling, 
etc., etc. Small conservatory, orchard of mature fruit trees. 
Good trout stream quite close. ~ ee water supply.—Price 
£4,500; or would LET Unfurnished. Rent £160 per annum. 
(C.U. 6146.) 

DEVON.—To be SOLD, a valuable Freehold 
eevee EvOn a beautiful position on the banks of 
the River Teign. Extensive and varied views of the sea, river, 
and Dartmoor Hills; approached by an avenue of limes, with 
lodge at entrance. The accommodation comprises capital hall, 
six reception rooms, billiard room, and in all eighteen bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom. The charming grounds, of about 
ten acres, consist of nice walks, lawns, terrace walk, and flower 
and kitchengardens. Stabling for four horses.—Full particulars 
and price for the Freehold on application. (C.U. 6164.) 





ENT.—To be SOLD, a desirable littlke RESIDENCE, 
K situate in a healthy and pretty neighbourhood. It contains 
three reception rooms, five bed and dressing rooms, all lofty, 
bathroom (h. and c.), good domestic offices. Conservatory, 
good and well stocked garden Two new and large out- 
buildings. In excellent decorative repair inside and out. 
Main drained. Good train service. The furniture might be 
purchased if desired.—Price £1,100, Freehold. (C.U. 6177.) 


RREY (In the healthy and picturesque district of 

Voie) —To be SOLD, a well-built and yam 

RESIDENCE, situate 350ft. above sea Jevel, with south aspect, 
and commanding fine views. 





The accommodation comprises 
good reception rooms, six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
lavatory, etc., usual domestic offices; the grounds of an acre, 
have been extremely well arranged and comprise, full-sized 
tennis lawn, excellent fruit and kitchen garden,ornamental pond, 
etc., sand and loam subsoil; modern drainage; stabling for 
pony. Price, Freehold, toa quick purchaser, £1,350. (C.U. 6159.) 





URREY (Godstone).—To be LET, Unfurnished, a desirable 
S RESIDENCE, containine three excellent reception rooms, 
ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc.; well laid-out 
grounds of eleven acres; two good cottages, and stabling for 
eight horses. Rent £170 per annum. — Full particulars on 
application. (C.U. 6087.) 


WORCESTERSHIRE (In the centre of a good sporting 
country).—To be LET, Unfurnished, a well-built and con- 
veniently arranged RESIDENCE. standing in grounds of seven 
acres. It contains spacious hal! (28ft. by 16ft.), three handsome 
reception rooms, full-size billiard room, twelve bed and dressing 
rooms. The house is fitted with every modern convenience to be 
desired, and drainage and water supply perfect; excellent 
stabling. Hunting with two packs; fishing. Rent {210 per 
annum.—Complete particulars on application. (C.U. 6000.) 








ENT.—A very desirable RESIDENTAL PROPERTY to 

be LET. Containing excellent halls, reception rooms, 

and seventeen bed and dressing rooms, with good domestic 
offices. Excellent stabling. The house is situate in a beauti- 
fully wooded district, and is approached through ornamental 
grounds,and surrounded by a miniature park; in all over 34 acres. 
Within two miles of two Railway Stations, good train service. 
Rent {200 per annum. Full particulars on application to 
Cuampion & Buspy, as above. (C. U. 6145.) 








it ANTS. (Situate in one of the best Residential districts, and 
secluded amidst Pines) —To be SOLD, a most attractive 
and commodious RESIDENCE, standing 2s5o0ft. above sea 
level, inchoice grounds of six acres. It contains five splendid 
reception rooms, with three of smaller size, and nineteen bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and good domestic offices. Modern stabling; 
eight horses. Cottage at entrance to the property. Good and 
numerous outbuildings. Excellent modern certified drainage. 
—For full particulars apply to Champion & Bussy, as above. 
(C. U. 6156.) 
VALUATIONS for PROBATE or TRANSFER.—Mort- 
ages arranged on FREEHOLD or long LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES. 


(CHAMPION & BUSBY, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 

















HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





BORDIGHERA. ITALY.—To be LET, Furnished, for 

the season, this charming and picturesque Villa, situated 
in one of the warmest and most sheltered positions on the Via 
del Colli, 300ft above sea level, standing ina well cultivated 
garden, and commanding one of the finest views along the 
coast. Thehouse is prettily Furnished and decorated, and con- 
tains two reception rooms (large), four bedrooms, two servant's 
bedrooms (three beds), and the usual offices. Constant supply 
of excellent water; plate and liren. Rent 125 guineas for the 
season, including gardener's wages and produce of kitchen 
garden.—Apply to Hamitron, Menzirs & Co., as above. 
(1086.) 


SURREY For SALE desirable RESIDENCE, standing 

high amongst pines and heather, and beautiful views, con- 
taining three public rooms (including triple drawing room 35ft. 
long) nine bedrooms, billiard room, bathroom (h. and c.), and 
complete domestic offices. Grounds extending to about 20 acres, 
part wood and ornamental water. Large kitchen garden and 
flower gardens; two tennis lawns, conservatory, vinery, 
fernery, greenhouse, etc. Stabling for six horses. Three- 
quarters-of-a-mile from station and within four miles of Ascot 
racecourse.—For further particulars apply HAMILTON, MENZIES 
& Co., as above. (1022.) 





G LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LET, Furnished for the 

hunting season or a term of years, stately MANSION in 
ooo acres of shooting. The residence 
contains noble front hall and inner hall with grand staircase and 
gallery, drawing-room with large semicircular bay, breakfast 
room, dining room, vestibule opening on to terrace, morning room, 
billiard room; all the reception rooms are handsomely fitted and 


large park, and with 


the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dressing rooms and 
twenty-four secondary apartments. Complete and well equipped 
domestic offices. The water ony is from reservoir on hill 
worked by hydraulic ram, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and of the most modern description. Stabling, ten stalls 
and eleven boxes, with excellent saddle and harness rooms, six 
coachmen’s rooms, etc., etc. The groundsare singularly beauti 
tul and picturesque, including rose garden, flower garden, 
extensive shrubberies and walks, two ornamental lakes with 
waterfall, boat-house and boats, and a fine walled and stocked 
kitchen garden, the whole comprising about fifteen acres. Shoot- 
ing over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) 
and two good rookeries. Capital trout and perch fishing in the 
lakes. The property is inthe Duke of Beaufort’s country, and 
hunting with the Badminton hounds is easily obtainable six days 
a week, within range of fifteen miles, and the Berkeley hounds 
are also within easy reach. Railway station four-and-a-halt 
miles.—Further particulars may be obtained from HamiLton, 
Menzies & Co., as above. (1003.) 


CUE. N, BRISTOL.—To be Let or Sold. Unfur- 

nished House, containing four reception rooms, nine bed 
rooms, bathroom and the usual offices; hot and cold water, and 
speaking tubes from passages to kitchen; front and back gar- 
dens, two conservatories, summer-house, etc., drainage perfect, 
and house in thorough repair; close to high school, college, 


church and station.—For full particulars apply HamiLron, 


Menziges &Co.,as above. (1051.) 


We? RCESTERSHIRE (near Worcester).—To be LET, 


modern FAMILY RESIDENCE, situated on a slight elevation, 
and commanding lovely views of the Malvern Hills. It con- 
tains drawing room, with a large bay and glass door opening to 
the lawn, dining room, both with large mullioned windows and 
panelled ceilings, study, and billiard room, nine bedrooms and 
ihree dressing rooms, and complete domestic offices. There is 
stabling for two stalls, one loose box, double coach-house, 
harness room, etc., with two lofts above. The Grounds, 
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HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO., 
3 





LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





ae | RKS.—To be Let, FURNISHED, for one year, from 


| 
| November, 1898, RESIDENCE containing three recep- 
| tion rooms, nine bedrooms, bathroom and usual offices; 

stabling for four horses, coach-house, saddleroom, and two bed- 
high on the border of Chobham Common, in ten acres of 
sheltered grounds, one mile from Sunningdale station, and 


| rooms, over stables, large kitchen garden; the house stands 


| 


including tennis and croquet lawns and a_ well wooded | 


paddock extend to about seven acres, and an adjoining 
paddock of four acres. Good kitchen garden of half-an-acre. 
"Excellent water supply and good drainage. The whole property 
is in perfect order. unting with the Croome and Worcester. 
shire hounds.—For further particulars apply to HamMILTon, 
Menzies & Co., 36, Victoria St.,S.W. (1094.) 


HAMILTON, MENZIES & CO. 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S,W. 





three from Ascot racecourse; re-decorated and Furnished 
throughout this year, and in first-rate condition.—For full par- 
ticulars apply HAmiLTon, Menzies & Co., as above. (1090.) 


EREFORDSHIRE.—To be LET for Two years (or by 
arrangement) FURNISHED RESIDENCE, containing 
four public rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and 
usual offices; stabling, two loose boxes, three stalls, gardener’s 
cottage, two orchards, besides gardens, 50 acres extra land ma 
be had if desired. Hunting with the Ludlow and Nort 
Herefordshire Hounds, The property is finely situated and 
commands very pretty views.—For full particulars apply 
HamILton, MenzixEs & Co., as above. (1016.) 


LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be LET, FURNISHED 
RESIDENCE, containing entrance hall, inner hall, 
drawing room with conservatory opening out of it, dining room, 
morning room, study, eleven bed and dressing rooms, together 
with extensive and well equipped domestic offices, bathroom, 
etc., etc. Hot and cold water laid on, and hot water heatin 
apparatus in hall. Front and back entrances. Thoroughly goo 
stabling, consisting of four loose boxes, two stalls, and four 
supplementary boxes, adjacent if required, Two coach-houses, 
harness room, hay shed, etc. Very pretty gardens and grounds 
extending to about four acres, including well stocked kitchen 
garden, two vineries, peach-house, hot-houses, etc., etc. Hunt- 
ing with Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds four days a week, and 
the Duke of Beaufort's hounds five days a week. Four 
railway stations, two, five, and seven miles respectively, within 
two-and-three quarter hours of London by fast train. Telegraph 
office half-a-mile, and church, etc., three-quarters of a mile,— 
For full particulars apply Hamttton, Menzies & Co., as above. 
(1094.) 


URREY.—To be LET.—In the centre of the Burstow 
country, within easy reach ot all the best meets of the 
surrey Staghounds, only five minutes drive from a station on 
he S.E.R., with good train service to the city in the morning 
ind back in the evening (one hour's journey); also within easy 
lrive of Redhill Junction, and two other stations onthe Brighton 
line, yet in the midst of lovely country. Good-sized COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, which has been added to by present owner, 
complete with all modern conveniences, bathroom (hot and cold), 
gis in passages and offices; excellent water supply from 
Caterham Valley Waterworks ; kitchen fitted with large range 
and gas stove; three sitting rooms, eight bedrooms, servants’ 
hall, housekeeper’s room or schvolroom, pantry, scullery, larder 
and dairy ; stands in a charming garden, with prettily timbered 
lawn, carriage drive, and back entrance, Grounds extending to 
28 acres; excellen: stabling (just built), comprising six large 
loose boxes, two stalls, and two pony boxes, good coach-house 
for three four-wheeled carriages, and pony-catt, paved yard, 
two large rooms and kitchen over stables; coachman's cottage 
could alsobe had. The whole in thorough repair, and would be 
Let Furnished from October rst, to April rst, 1899; or the lease 
tor seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years from March 1897 
would be sold.— For further particulars apply HAMILTON 
Menzies & Co., as above. (1039.) 





KEN Ton’ be LET, Unfurnished, a very picturesque old 
MANOR HOUSE (in Elizabethan style) between Tun- 
bridge Wells and Ashford, fitted throughout with polished oak 
floors and panelled walls, standing in charming pleasure grounds, 
and commanding splendid views. The house contains dining, 
drawing, breakfast and morning rooms, study, ten bed- 
rooms, large ball-room, 53ft. by 2oft., and com fete domestic 
offices, outbuildings include stabling (five stalls, harness rooms 
and two coach-houses), cow-house, lodge, etc. Good kitchen 
garden and orchard, tennis (two courts) and croquet lawns, 
shrubberies, etc. (total extent four acres), church, post and 
telegraph office within one mile. Soil rich loam. Rates and 
taxes moderate.—For further particulars apply HamILTon, 
Menzigs & Co., asabove. (1004.) 
WANTED Unfurnished, or partially Furnished HOUSE, 
containing three reception rooms, fourteen to sixteen 
bedrooms, billiard room, and usual offices; stabling for six, and 
coachman's cottage. Fishing and shooting over 1,000 acres, or 
more. On lease tor three, seven, or twenty-one years.—Full 
particulars to HAMILTON, MENzIES & Co., as above. (1088). 











EICESTERSHIRE.—To LET, Furnished, for the 
season, HUNTING BOX, containing two reception rooms, 
smoking room, six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, two 
servants’ rooms, and usual offices. Coach-house, saddle room, 
stabling tor six horses, or moreif required. Paddock. Situated 
in one of the healthiest and prettiest parts of the Charnwood 
Forest. Three-and-a-half miles from railway station, and close 
to the kennels of the Quorn Hunt. Rent moderate.—For full 
particulars apply HAMILTON, MENziEs & Co., as above. (1084.) 





ANTED.—SHOOTING (2,000 ACRES), and Un- 
furnished RESIDENCE, containing three reception 
rooms, billiard room, bathroom, about fourteen bedroom§ and 
the usual offices, with about 2,000 acres shooting (and good pro- 
portion of coverts) and fishing; nice gardens and pleasure 
grounds. Hants, Wilts, or Somerset preferred,and within five 
or six miles of a good town, and in the-neighbourhood of good 
society. Rent £400 to £500 per annum.—Full particulars to 
Hamivtoyx, Menzies & Co., as above. (1075.) 


HAMILTON MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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GEO. BERRY, SON & HISCOX, 


- 1, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. 


TOWN HOUSES. 
ADOGAN AND BELGRAVIA. ESTATES.— 


Messrs. GEo. BERRY, Son & Hiscox have the principal 
MANSIONS, RESIDENCES, and FLATS, in these favourite 
districts for SALE or to be LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, 
and will forward a carefully selected list on receipt of applicants’ 
tequirements. 

OVERLOOKING PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
AN ESTATE.—To be SOLD, the long Lease of 
ADOGAN t Ss] brick TOWN RESIDENCE, together 
with excellent stabling, in one of the choicest positions in this 
fashionable locality, containing nine bedrooms, dressing room, 
two bathrooms (one with lavatory), four handsome reception 
rooms, large square entrance hall, with mosaic flocr ; excellent 
basement offices; no expense has been spared in making the 
residence perfect in every detail, the decorations being of the 
most artistic and recherché character. Would be LET, Fur- 
nished. Personally recommended.—Particulars of Geo. Berry, 
Son & Hiscox, 


ADOGAN GARDENS.—To be LET, a charming 
FLAT in these handsome and fashionably situated 
mansions, containing four bedrooms, bathroom, square hall, 
three reception rooms, etc. Electric light, well decorated. 
Rent only £225. Small premium, or would be LET, Furnished. 
—Particulars of Geo. Berry, Son & Hiscox. 











RAYCOTT PLACE.—To be LET Furnished, for six or 
twelve months, an exquisitely decorated and Furnished 
RESIDENCE, six bedrooms, bathroom, four delightful 
reception rooms, complete offices. Electric light, and every 
modern improvement. Terms moderate.—Particulars of Gro. 
Berry, Son & Hiscox. 


GEO. BERRY, SON & HISCOX, 
ESTATE AGENTS & SURVEYORS, 
1, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. 


ILBOURNE HALL, (Ponteland, Northumberland.)— 
‘To LET, ona moderate lease, Furnished or Unfurnished, 
a well-built substantial RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated in the 
near neighbourhood of the Tynedale and Morpeth Hunts, well 
supplied with water, containing five reception rooms, two 
servant's halls, kitchens, etc., thirteen bedrooms, servants’ bed- 
rooms bathroom, hot and cold water supply both upstairs and 
down; house thoroughly warmed with hot water; drainage on 
modern principles; stabling tor thirteen horses, large cemented 
enclosed stable-yard; beautifully and well stocked gardens, 
vinery, and greenhouse; cow pasture and cow byre; shooting 
over 1,700 acres or thereabouts, including several large planta- 
tions and covers, and about three miles ot good burn fishing.— 
For terms, etc., apply to Messrs. CrIDDLE & CRIDDLE, Solicitors, 
Cross House Chambers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 











ARWICKSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE or WORCES- 
TERSHIRE.—Wanted to rent, or buy,a COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, containing about four or five reception rooms, 
ten or twelve bedrooms; stabling. Good grounds; with or 
without land ; if with shooting, preterred.—Send tull particulars 
to WILLIAM FowLer, PEMBERTON & Bew ay, Auctioneers and 
Land Agents, 69, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


AGHERST ONE AND NORTH WARWICK 
HOUN .—To be LET for the hunting season, Fur- 
nished RESIDENCE, two hours trom London, containing four 
reception rooms, fifteen bedrooms, bathroom (hot and cold- 
water), billiard room; stabling for six horses; covered stable- 
yard; large gardens, vineries, and conservatories. Hunting 
four days a week within twelve miles.—Apply Country LIFE 
Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


N ORTH DEVON.—To LET, Gentleman's RESIDENCE, 

Unfurnished; charming garden, completely secluded, 
outskirts of village of Northam; one mile from capital; golf 
links of Westward Ho.—Particulars ot Groves-CooPER AND 
STAPLEDON, Bridge Chambers, Bideford. 


O be LET, Unfurnished, from March 2sth next, a very 
desirable MANSION called the MOOR, within a mile of 
the town and station of Hay, on the Midland Railway, together 
with excellent shooting and fishing in the Wye. The mansion 
house is very commodious, standing in ornamental grounds, 
and commanding beautiful scenery, including the Black 
Mountains; it is approached from two principal roads to Hay 
by carriage drives, with lodge entrances; the gardens are 
excellent and extensive; the house contains entrance halls, 
three handsome reception rooms, and a gentlemen’s morning 
room, five superior bedrooms, and three dressing rooms, four 
bachelor’s and seven servant's bedrooms, with excellent offices ; 
good stabling and coach-houses; grassland may be had with 
the house. The sporting, which is very good, extends over 
2,000 acres, including 255 acres of covert, a waterfowl lake, and 
nearly two iniles of fishing in the river Wye, celebrated for its 
salmon.—For particulars and to view, apply to Messrs. Lowr 
and Avupen, Solicitors, Burton-on-Trent; or APPERLEY and 
Brown, Land Agents, Hereford. 


WANT ER cUndarnlshed HOUSE to RENT, with option 
of PURCHASE preferred, within two miles of good 
town and one-and-a-half-hours of London. Three reception, 
seven bed and bathroom ; stabling, matured grounds (two acres 
upwards). Kent preferred; possession before Christmas, 
Rent not to exceed £125.—F.S.H., c/o, Messrs. SMitH & Son, 
Bookstall, Doncaster. 


OVERT SHOOTING.—About 300 acres of excep- 
tionally good Covert Shooting, situate on the borders of 
Herefordshire, to be Let for this season; bag limited to 700 
Pheasants. This shoot will carry eight guns. Rent £200, 
including keepers. Railway station and hotel accommodation 
adjacent.—Full particulars of E. Cueese & BrinGeE, Solicitors, 
Hay, R.S.O. 


ANTED, Unfurnished, detached COTTAGE in the 

country, one hour good train service from London; five 

bedrooms; stabling. Rent not to exceed £50.—c/o, COLEBROOKE, 
Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 























A 

O BE SOLD.—CHALET VAURRAL, Biarritz, South of 
France. This charming FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
comprises seven bedrooms, with four dressing rooms, beautiful 
drawing room (leading out on to terrace), overlooking the 
Pyrenees and Bay of Biscay; also dining room, study, and 
morning (or smoking) room; good kitchen and offices; pretty 
conservatory, small garden; perfect sanitation. Most healthy 
position on the Falaise, with a lovely view. Capital golf links 
within reach.- Hunting and shooting can be obtained in the 
vicinity. — Apply: Messrs. TrarForp & Cook, Solicitors, 

Northwich, Cheshire. 


re UNTING BOX toLET, Furnished, with good stabling, 

within two-and-a-half miles of Heythrop Hounds and 
in the Warwickshire Hunt, and within reach of the North 
Cotswold Hounds. Near to first-class station, two hours from 
London; close to good golf links, and within easy distance 
of eoe-—Agye F. C, LarpNER, Hillside, Little Compton, 
Moreton-in-Marsh. 





COUNTRY LIFE 











SOMERSET ous BE LET, FURNISHED.—Detached 

Elizabethan RESIDENCE, facing west, and overlooking 
the Quantocks, standing in a fine park and pleasure grounds; 
in all 20 acres, The accommodation comprises three reception 
rooms, conservatory, twelve bedrooms, bathroom, kitchens on 
ground floor; principal and secondary staircase. Beautifully 
Furnished throughout; excellent stabling for seven horses ; 
good hunting and fishing, and shooting over 100 acres; within 
one-and-a-half miles of railway station. An additional hundred 
acres of land could be rented if required. Rent £200 per 
annum.—Further particulars of WiLt1amM CowLin & Son, 
Estate Agents, 25, Victoria Street, Clifton. 





ONNING, BERKS.—To be LET, A very desirable 
RESIDENCE, containing entrance kall, reception rooms, 
ten bedrooms, bathroom, and good domestic offices. The 
grounds comprise large flower garden, tennis and croquet lawns, 
walled in kitchen garden, with vineries, greenhouses and 
forcing pits ; good stabling and coach-house, grassland, paddock, 
and small farm buildings, the whole containing an area of 
upwards of nine acres, situated within easy reach of two packs 
ot hounds and occupying a commanding position in the 
picturesque village of Sonning, and adjoining the river 
Thames.—For full particulars apply to Mr. WiLLIAM REEVE, 
Holme Park Estate Office, Sonning; Messrs. WIDNELL & TROL- 
LoPE, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Tothill Street, Westminster; 
or Messrs. FLADGATE & Co., 2, Craig's Court, Charing Cross. 





O'R BERKSHIRE, V. W. H. & HEYTHROP.— 
To be LET, for the hunting season or longer, Furnished 
HOUSE;; fifteen bedrooms, four reception rooms, conser- 
vatory, etc.; stabling for seven; good gardens and grounds; 
1,300 acres mixed shooting. Within two hours of London.— 
Particulars from TREMAYNE BULLER, Esg., Swindon. 





ANTED, a well-broken PONY, not to exceed 10 hands, 
4 years old. State price.—Apply M. E. W., Box 8, Bury, 
Lancashire. 





T°? HUNTING MEN. — KETTON, RUTLAND (near 

Ketton station M.R., and L. & N.W.R). To be Sold, or 
Let on Lease, with immediate possession, a” capital RESI- 
DENCE, in the Cottesmore Hunt; stabling for six horses, 
coach-house, and two cottages, paddocks, gardens and orchards; 
in all about three acres; greenhouses, forcing pits. Horses can 
be boxed by most convenient trains for Melton and Market 
Harboro’ districts. —- Apply to Messrs, RicHarpson & Son, 
Land Agents, Stamtord. 








“KENT, THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND.”’ 


800,000 Fruit Trees True to Name. 
THE GRANDEST STOCK IN EUROPE, 
CHOICE GARDEN AND MARKET TREES. 
STURDY, CLEAN, AND WELL TRAINED. 
ORCHARD-HOUSE TREES, FICS, VINES IN POTS, ETC. 


In large or small quantities, The new Descriptive Illustrated 
List,6 Stamps. Strawberry List Gratis. Liberal Terms. Free 
Carriage, and Cash Discounts. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 


The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


Also 60 ACRES FOREST TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS, and 
CONIFERS, in splendid order for Removal. Lists Free. 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


W. INNES STUCKEY, 
Landscape Gardener, 46, Dyne Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
13 Years with Mr. H. E. MILNER. 


Dutch Bulbs. 


GREAT SALES EVERY DAY (Saturdays excepted.) 


ME88&s. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, will sell by 

AUCTION at their CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, t7and 
68, Cheapside, E.C., at eleven o'clock each day, large con- 
signments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other 
Bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit large and small 
buyers. 6,000 lots sold every week. Commissions executed 
for those unable to attend. Lots packed and forwarded to all 
parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will ensure a supply of 
catalogues for twelve sales.—Auction Rooms and Offices: 67 and 
8, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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T. VINCENT’S ROCKS HOTEL, CLIFTON.— 
For Families and Gentlemen. Stands in the very finest 
— in Clifton, overlooking the charming scenery of Leigh 
oods, Nightingale Valley, the Suspension Bridge, River Avon, 
and the Mendip Hills. Table d’Hote at separate Tables. 
A. Puitutrs, Proprietor. 


Lyre HAMPTON, SUSSEX, BEACH HOTEL, 
First-class Family Hotel, with suites of apartments and 
separate rooms, situated in its own grounds overlooking the 
sea; close to golf links and river.—For Winter terms apply to 
the Manager. 








ILFRACOMBE, 
THE “IMPERIAL” PRIVATE HOTEL, 


too Bedrooms. Largest Drawing Room in the West. Smoking 
Lounge. Billiard Saloon. Recreation Hall. Most moderate en 
pension terms. Address, H. BRAUND, Proprietor. 


THE 


International Palace Hotels. 


CAIRO _.....  Shepheard’s Hotel. 
CAIRO __...... Ghezireh Palace. 
NICE (Cimiez) Riviera Palace. 
MONTE CARLO, Riviera Palace. 


(Open January). 
Full Particulars from the 














4. THE QUEEN 
BA * * OF SPAS. 
THS City of ‘Unrivalled Hot Mineral 


Springs is the Finest Health Resort 
in Europe. 


Magnificent Suite of Baths. 


Latest appliances for the Nanheim (Thermalsoolbad) 
Treatment. 

FINE ROMAN REMAINS. 
CHARMING SCENERY. GOOD HOTELS. 
BEAUTIFUL PARKS. 

BAND PERFORMANCES DAILY. 





Write to Baths’ Manager for Illustrated work Bath as a Health 
Resort. Price One Shilling. 


FOR HOUSES AT FOLKESTONE 


APPLY TO 
W. O. NEWPORT, 
HOUSE & ESTATE AGENT, AUCTIONEER & VALUER, 


69, SANDGATE ROAD, 


Who has had upwards of 25 years’ practical experience with all 
classes of House Property in Folkestone. 





Telegrams :—‘ Newport, FOLKESTONE.” 


OUGH COLLIES FOR SALE.—Dogs and bitches, 
R sables, and also tricolours, of the highest breeding; fine 
specimens. Prices from £3 3s. Can be seen by appointment.— 
Rev. Hans F, Hamitton, Woodmansterne, Epsom, 


Frilled Butter Muslin. 


White, Cream, Ecru, and 12 Art Shades. Curtains, frilled 
3 yards long, 58 in. wide, 6s. 9d. per pair. May alsobe had by the 
yard, 58in, wide frilled both sides, 114d. per yard. Sample Kk 
of Plain and Figured Muslins sent on approval. ROoLLEeR 
Burnps, edged with Lace or Fringe from 4s. 9d. Sample 
B ok of Materials on approval. Roman Carpets. Cretonnes, 
Tapestries, Art Linens, Art Silks, Plushettes, Art Serges, etc 
Patterns sent on approval. Picture Book of Lace Curtains, 
prong A Blinds, Heavy Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, Blankets, Quilts, 

ost Free. 


H. GORRINGE & GCo., 48a, Dept. Nottingham. 
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THORN’S ss 
STATION BROUGHAM. | 
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For acne, Buggy Tops, Saddles, Fly Nets, Travel, 
ling Bags, Military Equipments, Etc. 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack 
off. smut or crock by handling. 








M ESSRS. THORN’S COUNTRY OR STATION 
BROUGHAMS are very light, and suitable for one 
horse in rough or hilly country; made to carry four inside and 
luggage on top. On view, finished, and ready to finish to choice Sheers me Cussmne, One ano Frame, 
in three weeks, price 99 Gs. Built in three sizes—1g, Great ge 
Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W., and Ranelagh House, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. Drawings torwarded. Weight 
84 cwt. Two in use by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sand- 
ringham at the present time. Extra Roof Seat for Races, &c. 


ace tbr ** Elswick ’’ §& “ Marples ’’ Cycles. 


Delivery Guaranteed. ‘‘Carriage Accidentinsurance” | fo = = 2 —————— ————~ 


























The illustration above repre- 





























ing in the City, fitted 
European Office, | i presents Stabling in t Yy 
HUNTERS. TOWER CHAMBERS, MOORGATE,| | pdt ral ae Je 
IGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE.— LONDON, E.C. oad i irel 
Always a good selection on hand that know their | _ sores on 7 
. ‘ jae. saiainiaataiis aaa | ; of wrou iron, "1 up in 
business thoroughly ; up to all weights; can be seen HEATING OF PRIVATE RESIDENCES. | il 1883, rn fittings are still “ ie 
over a natural country; also made Polo Ponies; ‘ The comfort of eouniry bout toring the eaiat | we 00d is, | perfect a condition as when first 
every trial given. warmed. ere “Benny, Canpue “A & Co, “having devoted | erected. The illustration below 
€ t | ‘ 
HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. iran eflective apparatus at a very reasonable cost, Plans and | (f4oh represents part of an extensive 
wp regrets «pepe » Then gaat lglg cange of Stabling recently fitted 
oO e ) 2 ave 2x pe’ "i 4 Pie 
I. CLERK (late Newland & Greenwood), Agel 0o~ | { up ‘. 2 — _ a 
BERRY, CAMPBELL & CO., | \ - 
HILLMORTON, RUGBY. 62, WATLING STREE, QuEEN Victoria STREET, Lonpon, E.C. | | TION. 
THE CHARING-CROSS BANK TO THOSE WHO ADMIRE | Large Showrooms can be in- 
(Established 1870). \ spected, and Catalogues obtained at 
8, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON S ft Whi t ie, d | 
—  . - snes e u ite rman S +1 The St. Pancras 
Liabilities ... ove a 209,475 © 0 i 
Capital and Reserve +» £303,000 0 0 ME I CALFE’S ; Ironworks, 
LOANS of £30 to £2,000 granted at a few hours’ notice in . | ( 
town or country, on mortgage of furniture, trade, and farm St. Pancras Road. 


ce 9 
stock, plant crops, etc., without removal, and to assist persons iM 
into business. Also on deeds, policies, and reversions, Distance NN London, N.W. 
no object. Easy repayments. Strictly private. Call personally ? - 
or write. Close to St, Pancras, King’s 


SPECIAL FACILITIES TO ALL re uiring banking ac- GO d Euston Railw 
counts. TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST ; eo Se ee 
spend will make your hands and face Stations. 


allowed on the minimum monthly toh of Current Accounts 

when not drawn below £20. 
SMOOTH AS VELVET | 
AND WHITE AS THE | 


Deposits of £10 and upwards received on terms as under :— 
4 p.c. per annum, subject to 3 months’ notice of withdrawal. 
6 
LILY. It possesses remarkable | 


5 " ” ” ” ” ” 
6 ” ” 12 ” 
Special cores tor long periods. Interest paid quarterly. De- 
positors have no liability whatever and are amply secure 
A. WILLIAMS, Manager. 


A JEWEL OF A PEN | 


Gold Mounted a/- 
and Chased, 








soothing and healing proper- 
ties, and is A CERTAIN 
‘ CURE FOR CHAPPED 
HANDS, removing all rough- | 












a (© = 4 ness and redness of the skin. 


In Bottles, 1/3, 2/3, and 4/6 post free. 


S 



































In cho ~y a Pen everyone wants the Best—that is, they want the PROPRIETOR: ; > 
“CALTON " STYLOGRAPHIC PEN, It is the Simplest and Cheapest 
of its kinc = on the Market, and is praised by all who use it. We send it i r 
Complete in Box, with Filler and Directions, Post Paid for 38. be e K Mi E CALFE we 7 7 
. ee. Pemneein Pee, fitted with s6-ct. Gold na, | & HOW afl ned BEBONG. 
ridium Tipped, 5% ounted and Chased, 7s. | @ 
Dept. as nn 68, Fenchurch Strest, PHARMACIST, B HOME GYM NASIUM 
cL. JEWEL PEN GO., ” *tondon, BC. a Prof, D. I. DOWN'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER. 
“T find it the best tonic for a brain 
§ & worker ever 5 — 
Goddard's yioncsapa aise raviicat Sulsgaeséxoor, 
. 5 
NEWBERY & SONS, * “{nz,Eawara Street, LONDON. PRESTBURY ROAD, MACOLESFIELD, 








Plate Powder 


Admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST Article for BIRKBE C K B A K Southampton Buildings, 
Cleaning Silver and Electro-Plate. , Chancery Lane, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 








in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
SIX GOLD MEDALS. INVESTED FUNDS PEA ia £8,000,000. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS Number of Accounts, 79,497. 
N TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. Tebegraphic Addvess: “BIRKBECK, LONDON, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 























‘COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE Journat For ALL INTERESTED IN 
Country LIFE AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


WALTON 


JVIESSRS. & 
LAND AGENTS, 


10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





GENUINE 16TH CENTURY MANSION, about 


seven miles from Brighton, to be LET, Furnished, with 
1,500 acres of shooting, of which 250 acres are coverts; 400 
pheasants have been turned down, and thére are a quantity of 
wild duck. The RESIDENCE is entirely surrounded by a 
moat of running water, well stocked with trout, the whole being 
beautifully placed in a finely timbered park. The accommodation 
includes about twenty bed and dressing rooms, noble entrance 
hall, and a well-appointed suite of reception rooms; extensive 
stabling and tarm buildings, also four cottages; certified 
drainage. The grounds embrace shrubbery walks, two tennis 
lawns, and there is a walled kitchen garden, with a fair 
complement of glass, all of which are maintained by two 


gardeners, Hunting four days a week.—Further particulars 
and orders to view of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, 
W. Photo. (14,066.) 


BURTON-ON-TRENT (near).—The Lease of an ex- 
ceedingly attractive and desirable PROPERTY of about 
550 acresto be assigned, or the Unfurnished RESIDENCE, 
Grounds, Sporting, Park and Cottages tobe LET. The Mansion, 
of moderate size and conveniently arranged, occupies a 
bracing situation in a lovely park, and contains five reception 
rooms, sixteen bed and dressing-rooms, and excellent domestic 
offices ; stabling for eight, goach-houses and other buildings. 
Charming pleasure grounds, tennis lawns, and shrubberies; 
well-stocked kitchen garden, necessary glass houses, four 
cottages, two entrance lodges, etc. Good water supply, modern 
drainage. Large sums have been expended upon the property, 
which is in excellent order throughout, and for which no 
premium is asked. For its size, it offers unusually good sport- 
ing, the shooting being excellent, and the Meynell Hounds five 
miles distant. The farms are let and produce, with an estimated 
rental for the park, £565 per annum.—Full details and orders to 
view from WaLton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,048.) 


OVER 6,500 Acres of Grouse and Mixed SHOOTING, 

several miles of salmon and trout fishing, and a first-class 
well-furnished MANSION to be LET foraterm. The residence 
is situate in the North Riding of Yorkshire, five minutes’ walk 
from station, about two-and-a-half miles from a good town and 
another station, and about nineteen miles from Darlington. 
The mansion is placed high, though sheltered in inexpensive 
pleasure grounds and_an extensive nicely timbered park, and 
contains a very handsome suite of reception chambers, a fine 
apartment used as museum, and with first-class billiard table, 
about 24 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and an excellent 
set of spacious domestic offices. Stabling for ten horses, coach- 
house, etc. A Roman Catholic Chapel adjoins the mansion. 
The pleasure grounds are nicely timbered, and, although 
extensive, are of a comparatively inexpensive character to 
maintain; large kitchen garden, etc; the shooting includes 
about 3,000 acres of moorland, and over 400 acres of woods. A 
special Weunene is also the fishing, which extends for about four 
miles in the famed River Tees, and for several miles in three 
streams on the estate. Coarse fishing and boating in two 


extensive lakes. Hunting with Lord Zetland’s hounds.—Person- 
ally inspected and highly recommended by Messrs. WALTON 
(14,010.) 


and LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 





ip 


R 
300 “Si 
three miles of a station, in the vicinit 
comprises the above old-fashioned RES 





RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, in Surrey, to be 
or LET.—The property is situated within 

ot Guildtord, and 
DENCE, in a park, 
occupying a sheltered position, on high ground, approached by 
a long carriage drive. The house is suited to the requirements 
of a moderate-sized household, and stabling has been provided 


for ten horses, in addition to which there are numerous out- 
buildings. Most of the land is pasture, but there are several 
enclosures of arable land and wood. Fishing obtainable.— 
Further particulars of Messrs. Watton & Lee, 10, Mount 
Street, W., who have inspected the property. (9238.) 


[VIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
VALUERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 











Ze oe 
4 00 ACRES ot SHOOTING and three miles of 
r) TROUT FISHING in Yorkshire to be LET, 
with a handsome stone-built mansion, seated in a heavily- 
timbered park, and immediately surrounded by the choicest ot 
pleasure grounds. The residence, reached by three carriage 
drives, each with lodge at entrance, is thoroughly well 
appointed, and contains a suite of spacious reception rooms, 
biiliard room, about thirty bedrooms, and complete offices; 
stabling for nineteen horses, and rooms for men, A river, in 
which are a succession of pools, flows through the estate for 
three miles of its course, and affords good trout fishing. 
Shooting over 4,000 acres. Church and telegraph office close ; 
station, whence London is reached in three hours, seven-and-a- 
half miles distant. Water is ye ga by hydraulic rams. Gas 
is laid on. The home farm of about 100 acres may also be 
rented.—Inspected and strongly recommended by WALTON and 
Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. (14,551.) 
N THE BEST PART OF THE PYTCHLEY 
HUNT, and within easy riding distance of the most 
celebrated meets. TO BE LET, FURNISHED, on lease 
(with early possession), a well known Country Mansion, standin 
high in a finely-timbered park, and containing over twenty be 
and dressing rooms, capital reception rooms, including billiard- 
room, and the usual offices. Stabling (mostly boxes) tor about 
twenty horses, coach-houses, men’s room, and other con- 
veniences. Shooting over the whole estate. The Mansion has 
never before been let; it is not only situated in one of the best 
centres for hunting in the kingdom, but is an exceedingly 
charming summer residence. Under a mile from a railway 
station (main line), and close to church, post and telegraph 
office. Full particulars and terms of the Agents (who have 
personally inspected the property), Messrs. Watton & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. (14,698.) 
CUMBERLAN D.— One-and.-a-half-miles from a railway 
station, main line, close to village and church, and within 
easy access of the county town. For SALE, an attractive 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE ot about 300 acres; 
well wooded, and in excellent repair throughout. It comprises 
a well-built, up-to-date residence of moderate dimensions, 
situated in pretty but inexpensive grounds; there is an excel- 
lent supply of water laid on, and the sanitation is first-class ; 
cottages and stabling; the buildings upon the property are 
ample and well-arranged: the land is of good quality, well- 
drained, and all let to good tenants; the property has been in 
the owner's hands for many years, and large sums of money 
have been expended thereon, and it may now be described as 
aimice country home. The above is well known to the Agents, 
Messrs. WaLton & Leg, Mount Street, London, who will 
supply particulars. 
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RGAIN IN C 
A BARGA! exceptionally good yachting facilities, 


SOLD, at the very low price of £3,500, an unusually attractive 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY of about six acres. The stone Resi- 
dence, as above, is most substantially built, stands high and dry 
with beautitul sea and land views, and contains three reception 


rooms, billiard room, thirteen bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, and good domestic offices. Stabling for five, harness 
room, coach-house, man's rooms, and farm buildings. ‘The 


pleasure grounds are of a very beautiful description, and include 
two tennis lawns and rose garden. Very productive kitchen 
garden with glass houses. (Two eetouare. Hunting, fishing, 
and golfing. Inspected and highly recommended. — Messrs. 
Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, (8347.) 


WANTED (near Newbury, Berks.) to “PURCHASE an 


ESTATE, embracing an area ot anything up to 100 
Acres, with medium-sized RESIDENCE, occupying a healthy 
The advertiser is not 
so particular as to area, so long as he cansecure a nice home.— 
Full particulars to be sent to “ Great Western,” c/o the Agents, 


position and with good surroundings. 


Messrs. Watton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


JVESSBS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W, 


RNWALL (near Falmouth); thus | 
To be | 
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ANTED for a few years, Furnished, or Unfuruished 
with option of purchase preferred, old-fashioned 
COUNTRY HOUSE, or small manor, with not less than 50 
acres of old paddock, and with facilities for rearing Hackneys 
and Blood Stock. House should stand high, have a good 
garden, anda place where rough shooting over two or three 
thousand acres is obtainable preferred. About three hours from 
London, but need not be near a station. Address J. B,,. c/o 
Messrs. WaLTon & Lee, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 





Oo UT, H DEVON.—Acharming RESIDENTIAL 

ESTATE of about 600 acres to be SOLD. . The residence, 

as above, commands lovely sea and land views, and contains 
four reception rooms, billiard room, nineteen bed and dressin 

rooms, and offices; stabling tor seven, etc; beautifully Ft sa | 


grounds. The land, principally rich pasture, with superior 
tarmsteads, is let, and produces a good rental. Unique facilities 
for hunting, fishing, shooting, and yachting; undeniably first- 
class social paige: Bihey = meay and highly recommended by 
Wa ton & Lek, 10, Mount Street, London, W. (13,235.) 





BETWEEN 4 and 5 percent. — West of England, in a very 
lovely district—A valuable and most desirable RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE to be SOLD at a price, which based 
upon present rentals, will yield the above-mentioned return. 
The property extends to upwards of 2,250 acres of grass and 
arable land, and includes a good proportion of well-placed 
coverts, affording facilities for soariag a heavy head of pheasants. 
The residence is very substantially built, and of moderate size, 
and has all necessary stabling and outbuildings, and offices for 
indoor and outdoor servants. The pleasure grounds are of a 
very charming and old-world character, and are very beauti- 
fully timbered, possessing features which it would be difficult to 
excel. There is an extensive and most productive walled 
kitchen garden, with glass houses, etc. The estate is divided 
into several very convenient farms and holdings, all of which 
are let to tenants of good class, and the outgoings payable in 
respect of tithe and land tax are light. The property affords 
good shooting, whilst a famed river being within easy reach, 
there are facilities for boating and fishing. The vendors are 
willing sellers, and the place is well worth the consideration of 
all who are seeking in a moderate-sized residence and estatea 
lucrative investment.—Full particulars of Messrs. WALTon & 
LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. 


NoOsTS.: in a pretty district, half-a-mile from a station, 
four miles from a cathedral town, twelve miles from 
Newark.—To be LET, Unfurnished, a very desirable RESI- 
DENCE, containing two halls, three reception rooms, ten 
bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), and domestic offices. Good 
drainage and water. Stabling for eight, two coach-houses, 
men’s room, etc. Finely-timbered pleasure grounds, good kitchen 
garden, two greenhouses, and paddock; in all about 6 acres. 
———- with four packs. Rent £125. 250 acres of shooting it 
required. 

Street, London, W. 


Inspected by Messrs. Watton & LEE, 10, Mount 
(6765.) 





LOUCESTER (on the borders ot Wilts.).— Valuable 
G puss id RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE ot 
1,728 acres for SALE, comprising an enocetlonary interesting old 
Elizabethan Manor House, with extensive stabling, beautifully 
timbered but inexpensive grounds, productive gardens, glass- 
houses and park-like surroundings, occupying a very high situa- 
tion in a notoriously healthy district, one-and-a-half miles from 
station, G.W.R., and good market town, and within two-and-a- 
half hours of London. The mansion possesses_ historical 
associations, and contains a very fine oak panelled hall, large and 
lofty reception rooms, sixteen bedrooms, bathrooms, and ample 
offices. The estate, of which — proportion is grass land, and 

4 acres coverts, is divided into four farms, with homesteads, 
buildings, and thirteen cottages. It affords very fair shooting, 
and is in one of the best hunting districts in England. Full par- 
ticulars, price, etc., of Messrs. Watton & Lee, 10, Mount 
Street, (14,278.) 


MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor;Square, London, W., 











iv. 


BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPFER.. 

LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
69, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 
And at Bromley and Beckenham, Kent. 









ANSTFA D, SURREY.—Within about an hour of 
Piccadilly. Near church, post and telegraph office. One 


mile trom station, The above superb COUNTRY MANSION, 
built in red brick (Georgian period), containing 23 bedrooms, 
seven reception rooms, magnificent billiard room and picture 
gallery; stabling for ten and two cottages; the whole standing 
in charmingly picturesque and finely timbered grounds of 
about 18 ACRES. The fittings of the house have been com- 
pletely modernised and are perfect in every detail. Drainage 
thoroughly renovated There are two conservatories, large 
wroductive kitchen gardens, and orchard, glass houses, etc. 

he meadow land is exceedingly rich and yields splendid crops. 
The property lies high, in a proverbially Lealthy district, and 
commands fine views of the surrounding country. Excellent 
society Hunting with the West Surrey Staghounds, etc. 
Price 10,000 guineas, or near offer. Personally inspected and 
strongly recommended.—BaxTeEr, Payne & Lepper, as above. 





B ERKS. (near READING, on gravel soil).—The above com- 
fortable residence, with charming grounds of 1Q ACRES, 
including excellent kitchen garden, stocked with fruit trees in 


full bearing, tennis and croquet lawns, meadow, etc. Three 
miles from Sonning-on-Thames, and about a mile from arailwa 
station. 
double drawing room, conservatory, dining room, morning 
room, kitchen, servants’ hall, and offices. 
horses, cottage, man's rooms, cow-houses, etc. 
South Betks, Mr. Garth's, etc. 
Baxter, Payne & Lerrer, as above. 


ENT. (HAYES COMMON).—Within 16 miles of London, 
yet perfectly rural and secluded, adjoining the beautiful 
Common, and commanding unusually fine views of the pictur- 
— Country. A moderate sized modern MANSION, built ot 
red brick and stone, situate on the slope of a hill and standing in 
114 ACRES of charming, well matured ground, inexpensive to 
maintain. It is approached by a carriage drive with pretty five- 
roomed Lodge at entrance, and contains 18 bed and dressing 
rooms, a handsome billiard room, three reception rooms and a 
large hall. Ample domestic offices. Stables for four horses, 
greenhouses, etc. Everything in connection with the property 
isin perfect order. The house is heated throughout by hot 
water coils, gas and water laid on. Rent £350 per annum; 
usual fittings, etc , to be taken at valuation. Price, Freehold, 
£9,000. Personally inspected and highly recommended. 





ENT. — Charmingly 
Beckenham and West 
HOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, situated in beautitully- 


laced on an eminence between 
ickham, the above choice FREE- 


timbered park-like lands, delightful old pleasure grounds, orna- 
mental water, orchard, stabling, farmery, glass aie: in all 
twelve acres. Price, £9,000.—Apply to BaxTER, PAYNE AND 
Lepper, as above. 


UCKS. (near Windsor).—Standing in over nine acres of 
L charming grounds, a fine red brick and stone-built 
GOTHIC RESIDENCE, approached by carriage drive, with 
massive iron gate and lodge at entrance. The house contains 
five unusually fine reception rooms, billiard room, bathroom, 
thirteen large bedrooms, and a dressing room; stables for six ; 
beautiful gardens with terrace, walks, etc.; small farmyard ; 
meadow about tour acres; kitchen garden well stocked with 
fruit trees, glass houses, 204ft. long ; the entire property is walled 
in. Main drainage, gas and water laid on to house; stables and 
garden. Price, £6,000, Freehold.—Full particulars of BAXTER, 
Payne & Lepper, as above. 


AXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER, 
B LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
60, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., 


And at Bromley and Reckenham, Kent. 


‘There are eight bed and dressing rooms, square hall, | 


Stabling for five | 
Hunting with | 
Price, Freehold, £3,500.— | 








ALEX. H. TURNER & Co 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 
Branch Offices : GUILDFORD, WEYBRINGE, &'READING. 








EXQUISITE SMALL’ESTATE, WITH TROUT FISHING. 
VERY HIGH GROUND.—Unrivalled romantic situation. 


Overlooking a most beautiful valley in the Western 
Counties. For SALE, an ideal COUNTRY HOUSE, ot 
moderate size, perfectly fitted and decorated in the most cost 
manner, and heated throughout. Grandly timbered old par 
and grounds, extensive walled fruit coef vegetable gardens. 
Superior up-to-date stabling; cottages. Small home farm; 
range of buildings. The whole in capital order. The land 
includes nearly 1ooacres ot valuable woodlands and plantations, 
and there are about 50 acres rich pasture and meadow land 
and park.—Inspected and highly recommended by Avex. H. 
Turner & Co., who have plans and full details. 





SUSSEX. Cross-in-Hand, near Tunbridge Wells, lovely 
district, 400ft. abové sea, with charming views.—To be 
LET or SOLD, Freehold, a very choice LITTLE PROPERTY, 
with avenue drive and delightful old grounds and meadow land ; 
in all about eleven acres. Three reception, and seven bed 
and dressing rooms; capital stabling for four horses, coach- 
house, laundry, and two extra stalls. Sandy soil. Rent £106 
on lease. Price £3,500.—Inspected and highly recommended 
by Avex. H. Turner & Co. 






|N the delightful district ot Leith Hill, about 6ooft. above the 

sea, in the midst of excellent society, about three-and-a-half 
miles from the nearest station, about oné-and-a-half hours from 
London.—To be SOLD, this first-class FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
with fine hall and oak staircase, lofty reception rooms, about 
twenty bedrooms; very beautifully timbered undulating park 
land, shady woodland walks, delightful shrubberies, and gardens 
absolutely secluded. Stabling, several lodges and cottages, 
farmery ; unfailing supply of excellent water, admirable sanitary 
arrangements, church, village, and every convenience close at 
hand. Inspected and highly recommended. — Offices: 199, 
Piccadilly, W. 





TO BE SOLD OR LET, FURNISHED, 
GENTLEMAN'S PICTURESQUE COTTAGE 


(half-hour from Baker Street), 
surroundings. Nearly an acre of pretty old gardens. Five 
bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), three reception rooms Stabling ; 
glass; neargolf. Company's water. Good drainage. Freehold, 
2,000GUINEAS. Rentonapplication. Sole Agents, ALEx H. 
TuRNER & Co,, 199, Piccadilly, W. 


rtect y secluded ; beautiful 


ey ERTFORDSHIRE.—Fine old COUNTRY MANSION, 

seated in grandly-timbered park, together with Manorial 
Estate of 800 acres, or a larger extent if desired, up to about 
2,500 acres, to be SOLD, Freehold, a few miles from a station 
on the mainline, one hour from London, There are strikingiy 


| beautiful old gardens and grounds; ample stabling, lodges, 





cottages, steward’s residence, farm buildings, etc.; the land is in 
the highest state of cultivation, of a most productive character, 
and upon a dry subsoil, and, with the exception of the park, let 
to excellent tenants. The estate affords capital shooting. There 
is hunting with several packs of hound, sand good society. The 
land tax and tithe are nominal. Plan of ALex. H. TuRNER and 
Co, Recommended. 


ORFOLK (near the coast, in a bracing position, and 
within an easy drive of two stations).—To be LET, F 


ur- 
nished, fora year or longer, a well-built modern MANSION, 
standing in the centre ot a park, surrounded by woods and 
plantations; it contains outer and inner halls, a suite of splendid 
reception rooms, billiard room, housekeeper’s room, butler’s 
pantry, and complete offices ; dbove are fifteen bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, with hot and cold supply; ample accommo- 
dation for men; stabling for six horses, coach-house for six or 
more carriages, etc.; gardeaer’s and keeper's cottages ; charming 
pleasure grounds, and kitchen gardens with glasshouses ; first 
class shooting over 1,140 acres, including snipe and wild duck ; 
good private fishing; hunting in the neighbourhood; excellent 
society. Rent on application.—Views of ALEx. H. Turner & 
Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. (E. 704.) 


ALEX. H. TURNER & CO., 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Branch Offices: GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE, & READING. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 
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W™. R, NICHOLAS & CO, 
60, PALL MALL, &.w., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 





TROYT FISHIN (HANTS).—This very beautiful 
ESTATE, situated on a well-known trout stream, and 
aftording some of the best fishing in the County, to be LET, 
Furnished, or the Freehold would be SOLD. It comprises 


some 50 acres, and contains some twenty or twenty-two bed 
and dressing rooms, five handsome reception rooms, and offices ; 
stabling, and all necessary buildings; the gardens are of lovely 
character, including shady old lawns, rose gardens, shrubberies, 
and walks. 

and society. 


Full particulars on application. First-class hunting 





A , ’ 
LOs. AND WILTS. BORDERS. — High and 
charming district. First-class hunting. Price £8,000 or 
reasonable cffer.—For SALE, Freehold, a_ beautitul little 
PROPERTY of 200 acres, all well-timbered pasture. The 
residence is approached by a long carriage drive, and contains 
eleven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, two large reception 
rooms, library or billiard room; stabling for eleven horses, six 
cottages and farmery. Hunting with some well known packs. 
—Full particulars ot Wm. R. Nicnoras & Co., 60, Pall Mall, or 
Blagrave Street, Reading. 


mal ERTS & ESSEX BORDERS.—Puckeridge Hunt, 
45 minutes of town; £6,000 or close offer for charming 
ESTATE, 65 acres. Eleven bedrooms, bathroom, and four 
large reception rooms. One mile of station; main line. Good 
stabling. (Inspected). 


£ 4 ONLY. Cost over £20,000. — BUCKS. 
6, O Within thirty minutes of Town (G.W.R.). 
FOR SALE, at this exceptionally low price, a very desirable 
FAMILY RESIDENCE with Grounds of between nine and 
ten acres. Thirteen bedrooms, bathroom, handsome reception 
rooms, billiard room; stabling andcottages. Beautiful grounds, 
kitchen garden, etc, (Recommended). 


and STUD FARM.—Messrs. Wo. 

RAINING STABLES snd a delightful RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, Stud Farm, and Training Establishment, of over 
100 acres, surrounded by the finest downs in England ; stabling 
for “forty—Bona-fide purchasers kindly apply 60, Pall Mall, 





S.W. (L10,252.) 
NT, £2,000.—A Bargain, as owner is going abroad.—A 
Kena old-fashioned RESIDENCE, within ten minutes 


ofastation,and on gravel soil. Eight bedrooms, three reception 
rooms. Stabling three-and-a-half acres.—Apply, at once, Wm. 
R. Nicuoras & Co., 60, Pall Mall, S.W. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS.—For SALE, Estate (250 
S acres for 50 acres). The House contains five bedrooms, 
bathroom, three reception rooms, and good hall. Modern 
stabling, pleasure grounds, tennis lawn, orchard and walled 
kitchen garden; and remainder sound arable and pasture. 
Price £6,000, or might sell with 50 acres for £250. (L 9299.) 








ANTS.—In the Vine Hunt, and within easy drive of 


stoke-—For SALE, Freehold, a charming old- 
fashioned ESTATE of 56 acres (another 60 acres if desired). 
The house stands on high ground, was modernised some time 
since, and contains twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
three reception rooms, etc. Stabling for five horses, ample 
buildings, charming ——. twelve acres of wood, and 
remainder of land, well-timbered pasture. 


Basin, 


CO. 
, PA LL, Sw., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 
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Town MANSIONS, FLATS, ETC. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S Town Offices 
are at 10, Condnit Street. A caretul selection of available 
residences wil! be forwarded on receipt of requirements. 


NEARLY 6,000 ACRES, WITHIN ONE-AND-A-HALF 
HOURS OF TOWN. 
O BE SOLD a grand residential and sporting estate, 
with an ELIZABETHAN MANSION, seated in a beauti- 
fully timbered park of 400 acres. The farmsare let and posses- 
sion of the mansion and shooting can be had at Lady Day 





next. The shooting is exceptionally good.—Particulars can be | 


had by principals or their solicitors, of Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
and Rut ey, as above. 


ORKSHIRE_(2,000acres ina ring fence).—To be SOLD, 

a RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE, with a 
family residence beautifully situated. The partridge shooting 
is good. The farms are welllet,and produce about £2,000 per 
spagm.--Further particulars of Messrs. KniGHT, FRANK and 
UTLEY. 








BETWEEN BRIGHTON and LONDON, MAIN LINE. 
O BE SOLD, 2 very beautiful ESTATE of 400 acres, 
situated in the prettiest part of Sussex. The HOUSE, 
built regardless of cost, and in perfect order, contains five 
reception, and fourteen bed and dressing rooms; stabling tor 
six. The.old pleasure gardens and grounds include tennis 
lawns, and cricket ground. The farms are let. Partridge 
shooting good.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FkANK & RUTLEY, as above. 
a shooting, over 1,000 acres adjoining, can usually be 
rented. 


r Stent | 





Ver 1,000 ACHES lt the Midland Counues to be 
O sold, within easy distance of a favourite country town. 
There is a good family HOUSE, and stabling for six. The 
farms are let, and produce £1,300 per annum. The shooting is 
fair; last year 280 partridges were shot. Theestate is compact, 
and arable and pasture land is equally divided.—Particulars of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, as above. 


AN IDEAL HOME. 
NORFO LK.—Queen Anne RESIDENCE, four reception, 
ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Stabling for seven, 
Lovely grounds and woodlands of seventeen acres; lodge,— 
Property in good order throughout. Strongly recommended, 
Price only 3,300 guineas. Photos at offices of Messrs. KNIGHT 
Frank & Rutiey. 





~S 


SSEX.—The above'modern MANSION, built regardless 
S ot cost, to be Sold with 233 acres. It is situated in a 
favourite neighbourhood close to good golf links, and shooting 
can be rented in the immediate vicinity for next season. The 
mansion contains six noble reception rooms, billiard room, 
and 25 bed and dressing rooms ; stabling for ten.—Photographs 
of Messrs. KNiGHT, Frank & RuTLEY. 


ANTED, 1,000 to 1,500 acres SPORTING ESTATE.— 
Price not to exceed £50,000. House to contain 16 to 20 
bedrooms, billiard room; the shooting must be good, with at 
least 200 acres woods and cover. Counties preferred—Bucks, 
Oxon, Beds, North Hants, or Hants.—Address, Major BarTLEY, 
c/o Messrs. Knicut, Frank & Rutvey, g and ro, Conduit 
Street, W. 
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MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Auctioneers, Estate Agents, Valuers and Surveyors, 


9g & 10, CONDUIT STREET, W., and 23a, MADDOX STREET, W. 








THE GREAT AUCTION GALLERY. 
Their three large Galleries and Warehouses are open 
daily to receive for early Sales all classes of Valuable Property. 
VALUATIONS 
Prepared for 
Estate Duty, etc., in all parts of the Kingdom. 


AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 
O 








N WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23rd, 
A Collection of 
JEWELLERY, WATCHES, SILVER, etc. 


REQU IREDto RENT, for next SHOOTING SEASON, a 
good HOUSE, with at least twelve bedrooms, and from 
2,000 to 4,000 acres shooting, within three hours of town. Rent, 
from £350 to £500 per annum, exclusive of keepers’ wages, etc. 
In replying, please give game bag for last two years, and extent 
of covert; also send photo. of house if possible-—Mr. A. BonHAM 
Harpy, c/o Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & RuTLey, as above, 








FIRST-RATE MODERN RESIDENCE, WITH THIR- 
TEEN ACRES. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE (one-and-a-halt miles from a 
station)—To be LET, or SOLD, the above modern 
RESIDENCE, standing in gardens and grounds of thirteen 
acres; with stabling for four, and three cottages. Accom- 
modation: two large halls, drawing room, 27ft. ee by roft. ; 
dining room, 27ft. by roft. 3in.; billiard room, 26ft. by 18ft gin; 
boudoir and library, fifteen bedrooms.—Further particulars of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, as above. 





N THE MIDLANDS.—To be SOLD, one of the best 
RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATES in the 
Midland counties, comprising alittle over 3,500 acres, and there 
is arent roll of nearly £4,000 per annum. The mansion con- 
tains 40 bedrooms, and there is stabling accommodation for 25 
horses; the shooting is good, and the estate, which is five 
iniles from the nearest railway station is in perfect order 
throughout, The farms are all let, but possession of the 
mansion and shooting can be had in six months. The man- 
sion is a situated, overlooking several ornamental 
sheets of water. Particulars will be given to principals only on 
application to the sole agents, Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & 
RUTLEY, 9 and 10, Conduit Street, London, 








y) 4 O —In the Eastern Counties, and half-a-mile of 

e a Station, well-built HOUSE, approached 
by a carriage drive ; three reception and nine bedrooms; gravel 
soil; grounds of two acres. Personally inspected.—Full par- 
ticulars of Messrs. KniGut, Frank & RUTLEY. 








EQUIRED to PURCHASE in Yorks., Notts., Salop, 

Warwick or Cheshire, a RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING 
ESTATE of from 3,000 to 6,000 acres, preterably with the larger 
area, anda MANSION containing at least 25 bedrooms, and 
seated in a park of not less than 100 acres. The advertiser 
is prepared to invest up to £150,000 on a suitable estate; but no 
property in the black country will be entertained. In replying, 
please give the following information: extent of arable, pasture, 
and woodland, game bag for last two years, actual and estimated 
rentals, and the outgoings, price required, nature of soil, and 
height of mansion above sea level, distance from nearest 
station. Plans and photos. will be promptly returned, and 
replies treated in the strictest confidence by Messrs. KniGut, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, who will act on behalf of the purchaser. An 
interview by appointment preferred.—Address, 9 & 10, Conduit 
Street, London, W. 











COUNTRY ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 9, CONDUIT ST., W 
M ANAGEMENT OF LANDED ESTATES. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY are able to offer 
exceptionally favourable terms for the management of Landed 
Property in the United Kingdom. London Rents collected for 
Country owners, and economical control of Property ensured 


A GOOD HOUSE, 6ooft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL; STABLING 
FOR TEN. SHOOTING OVER 1,020 ACRES, 
PRICE ON LY, £5,500 with 48 Acres.—To be SOLD, 

a first-rate HOUSE, three miles from a station in Warwick- 
shire. Accommodation: two halls, four reception, and twenty 
bed and dressing rooms; stabling for ten; farm buildings, 
together with 48 or twenty acres of land, including four 
cottages,—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 











YORKS HI RE.—2,000 acres SHOOTING, golt links, and 

four miles trout fishing to LET, witha lovely old Furnished 
MANSION, beautifully situated in a well-timbered park, in the 
favourite district of Richmond.—Full | aecneemegey with photo- 
merge Messrs. KniGuT, Frank & Rut.ey, 9 & 10, Conduit 
Street, . 
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GS USSEX.- 4,000 acres Shooting,—To be LET, Furnished, 

a picturesque MANSION, standing in a deer park of about 
120 acres, and containing four reception and billiard rooms ; 
cwenty eve bed and dressing rooms; stabling for eleven ; beauti- 
ful old pleasure gardens ; 1,000 acres of covert. Hunting in the 
neighbourhood.—Further particulars, and details ot game bag, 
of Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RuTLey, as above. 





0 000 ACRES in the North, and accessible from 

Manchester, Bradford, or Leeds. A _ sporting 
ESTATE to be SOLD, amidst romantic scenery, with a trout 
stream running through the property, The mansion contains 
four reception rooms, billiard room, and twenty bedrooms. 
There is stabling for nine horses.—Further particulars ot 
Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & RuTLEY. 
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FFS.—To LET, Furniphed, irom February veat. A pic- 
Sse house with billiard room, picture gallery. the 
usual reception room, and eighteen bedrooms ; stab! H for six; 
electric light throughout ; gravel soil. Hunting and fishing.— 
Photo and full details ot Messrs. Knicut, Frank & RuTvey. 





© BE SOLD, a quaint old HOUSE built in 1720, and 
T commanding views of the Isle of Wight. ft. above sea 
level ; lovely old grounds ; entrance hall, 44ft. 17ft ; draw- 
ing room, 36tt. by 23ft.; dining room, 28ft. by 19ft ; study, and 
thirteen bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc.; stabling for 
ten; 68 acres; farmhouse and buildings.—Messrs. KNicut, 
Frank & RUTLEY. 


ri 





FOR THE HUNTING SEASUN, UR WOULD BE SULD! 

UNTIN WITH ‘1HE COTTESMURE, QUURN & 
| FITZWILLIAM.—The above well-built and arranged 
modern Elizabethan MANSION. Accommodation: drawing 
room (4oft. by 18ft.); dining room (35ft. by 18ft.), communicatin 
with conservatory; music room (8oit. by 28ft.), with vaulted roof, 
35ft. high, and containing full-sized billiard table, and a_fine 
organ; library _ by 18ft.) ; twenty-one bedrooms, four fitted 
bathrooms, and two men-servants ooms; stabling for 
eighteen, including eleven stalls, and seven loose boxes, cottages, 
etc. Grounds of 90 acres; gardens of five acres. 1,000 acres of 
shooting adjoining can be had by arrangement.—Photographs 
of Messrs. KniGH1, Frank & RUTLEy. 














[MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, For SALES 


g & 10, CONDUIT STREET, W., and 232, MADDOX STREET, W. 


and VALUATIONS, 
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HAMPION & BUSBY 
GC AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 
Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 


TOWN HOUSES, 
ESSRS. CHAMPION & BUSBY can now 
offer an excellent selection of Furnished 
Town Houses and Flats, in all the best positions 
to be Let for the Winter months or longer period. 
Full particulars forwarded on receipt ofapplicants’ 
requirements. 


KENT. (in the loveliest part and within 50 miles of London). 

To be SOLD, Freehold, a magnificent MANSION, buil: 
of stone, surrounded by beautiful gardens and lakes, and 
standing in a park of over 200 acres. The Estate consists, in 
all, of some 4,500 acres, and includes both as regards residence, 
stabling, shooting, fishing, etc., etc., everything a wealthy 
gentleman could desire, and is one of the most valuable estates 
in the market.—The complete particulars can be obtained of 
Messrs. CHampion & Bussy, as above. (C.U. 6217.) 


HELTENHAM.—To be SOLD, the Freehold of a 
splendidly-built, well-fitted and dry RESIDENCE, situate 
on. high ground in this charming locality. The accommodation 
comprises three lofty reception rooms (drawing room 45ft. by 
17ft.), six good bedrooms and excellent domestic offices, bath- 
room (h. and c.). The house is approached by a carriage sweep 
isoft.long, and stands in its own nice grounds, which are in- 
expensive to maintain. Stabling fortwo horses. Conservatory 
giving access to drawing room. Modern certified drainage and 
Corporation water supply. Gas laid on. Soil, sand and gravel. 
South-west aspect. Easy distance of railway, church, post, 
doctor, etc.—-Full particulars of Messrs. Cuampion & Bussy, aS 
above. (C.U. 6228.) 


OUTH DEVON.—To be SOLD, the Freehold of a 
compact modern GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE, of 
very pleasing elevation and situate not far from the sea, The 
accommodation comprises—on ground floor, entrance hall, 
drawing and dining rooms, library, smoking room, servants’ 
hall, and good domestic offices. . On the first floor are 
four bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, nursery or school- 
room, and two servants’ rooms. On second floor five good 
bedrooms. The grounds include flower and fruit gardens, 
two tennis lawns, and a small conservatory, in all about one- 
and-a-half acres. The stabling comprises three stalls with small 
coach-house, and accommodation for two men. Fine rich red 
soil. Company's water and sanitary arrangements perfect. 
Hunting and fishing.—For full particulars and price, apply to 
Messrs. Cuampion & Bussy, as above. (C.U.6226.) 


ORTH DEVON.—To be SOLD, the Freehold of a 
detached RESIDENCE, situate in a healthy seaside 
resort, near to Westward Ho. The accomodation comprises 
three reception rooms, seven bed and dressing rooms, two 
bathrooms, good domestic offices. Good garden and tennis 
court. Price; Freehold, £1,200,—Full particulars of Messrs. 
Cuampion & Bussy, as above. (C. U. 6221.) 


E SEX —To be SOLD, Freehold, an attractive and 
desirable property, comprising a fine old COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, approached by two carriage drives, and 
occupying a delightful position on the confines of the most 
picturesque part of Epping Forest. The house contains good 
entrance hall, spacious reception rooms, billiard room, 17 bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. & c.\, nurseries, complete 
domestic offices, laundry and out-buildings; stabling for six 
horses, coach-house, cowsheds, etc. Entrance lodge, containing 
six rooms. The grounds, of about 15 acres in all, comprise 
pleasure gardens of an attractive character, well timbered and 
adorned with’ specimen trees and shrubs of mature growth; 
sloping lawns; tennis lawn; with flower, fruit and kitchen 
gardens; vinery and pits; the remainder of the land consisting 
of pasture.—For full particulars and plan, apply to Messrs. 
Cuameion & Bussy, as above. (C. U. 6215.) 








DELS sHiRe (near Buxton and within easy distance of 

Peak).—To be LET, Unfurnished, in this charming health 
resort, a well-arranged modern RESIDENCE, standing in its 
own choice grounds of about three acres, and about 1,200ft. 
above sea level. The house, which is approached by a carriage 
drive at entrance, to which are two dees, contains three 
reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, nursery, bathroom, 
and spacious domestic offices. Stabling for six horses and 
accommodation for five carriages. Modern drainage and 
excellent water supply Electric light throughout. Rent £200 
perannum. (C. U. 6227.) 


SURREY: A pretty detached RESIDENCE to be LET, 

situate in the vicinity of Weybridge, standing in grounds 
of about seven acres, which Bes 2. large tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden, orchard, paddock and cricket ground. The accommoda- 
tion consists of entrance hall, three large and lofty reception 
rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and excellent 
domestic offices. Stabling for three horses, two coach-houses 
and good outbuildings. Soil, gravel. Aspect, south. Gas laid 
on, perfect drainage and water supply. Rent £180 per annum. 
(C.U. 6229) 


USSEX (not far from Brighton).—To be SOLD, the Free- 
hold of an exceedingly attractive and comfortably-arranged 
RESIDENCE, occupying a delightful situation on the 
southern slope of the South Downs, and commanding beautiful 
views of the sea and surrounding country, and Standing in its 
own well-kept and pretty grounds of about two acres. The 
house, which is built upon two floors, contains vestibule 
spacious hall, and four reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing 
room, bathroom, complete and convenient domestic offices. 
Stabling for three horses, coach-house, and excellent out- 
buildings.—Price and full particulars of Messrs. CHAMPION & 
Bussy, as above. (C.U. 6208.) 


URREY (in the charming locality of Farnham).—To b 
S RAG) a really unique RESIDENCE, built of — bebe, 
facing south, sheltered on the north, and commanding extensive 
and varied views, and standing in eight acres of well laid-out 
grounds, comprising terraced garden, tennis lawns, croquet 
lawn, walled kitchen garden, conservatory, orchid house, 
vinery, summer house, etc. The accommodation comprises 
good entrance hall, lavatory (h. and c.), w.c., inner hall, spacious 
drawing and dining rooms, study, and billiard room, with 
twelve rooms in keeping with the residence, two staircases: 
excellent domestic offices, cellarage, etc. Stabling tor six 
horses, with six roomed coachman's house. Meadow and shed 
for cow. Drainage perfect. Within a few miles of several 
main line stations. Churches and post close.—Full particulars, 
and an order to view, may be obtained of Messrs. CHAMPION & 
Bussy. (C.U. 6210.) 
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Y . ERS & ESTATE AGENTS 
27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 
Sranch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 





R. ERNEST PENNINGTON, F.A.L, 
ESTATE AGENT, 
: RAILWAY STATION. RICHMOND. SURREY. 


€ 





INGSTON HILL. (situated in an elevated position, 
K commanding extensive views, and within easy reach of 
two stations).—Picturesque FREEHOLD RESIDENCE for 
SALE, price £3,500. The house contains ten bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, four reception rooms, etc. Stabling for three 
horses, and men’s rooms over. The grounds are pretty and 
well wooded, and include an exceptionally tine tennis lawn.— 
Further particulars of Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (U. 939.) 


SHFORD, MIDDLESEX.—Old-fashioned Country 
A HOUSE, with nice grounds of about 12 acres, and within 
easy reach of the'station, to be LET, rent £120. There are 
seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, 
conservatory, usual offices, and stabling for three horses. A 
river, with good fishing, runs through the grounds.—Cards to 
view of Mr. PENNINGTON, aS above. (U. 1211.) 


INGSTON HILL (close to Richmond Park and Coombe 
K Warren, and about seven minutes’ walk from Morbiton 
Station).—Lease to be disposed of a charming ol1-fashioned 
and beautifully-decorated and fitted FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
having twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, double 
drawing room, dining room, morning room, spacious entrance 
hall, and usual servants’ offices. Well-matured and tastefully 
laid-out grounds of about 33 acres. Stabling for four horses, 
conservatory, out-houses, laundry, etc. Electric light through- 
out. Lease for SALE, or would be LET at £400 per annum.— 
Agent, Mr. PENNINGTON, as above, (U. 1367.) 





T. MARGARET’S-ON-THAMES 
minutes’ walk of Richmond Bridge, and close to the lock). 
For SALE, Freehold, 2,000 guineas, exceptionally nice old- 


(within a few 


fashioned RESIDENCE, standing in its own prettily-disposed 
grounds of about an acre. Has seven bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, three reception rooms, etc., and excellent stabling. 
Farther particulars of Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (U. 1201.) 





“OE 
BANKS OF THE THAMES. (shepperton).—Highly 
artistic and completely Furnished creeper-clad RESI- 
DENCE, to be LET or SOLD, price £6,000, Freehold, or rent 
£300 per annum. The house comprises eight bedrooms, bath- 
room, dining and drawing rooms, library, and handsome studio, 
and usual domestic offices. Stabling for two horses, large con- 
servatory, vinery, summer house, etc. The grounds include 
tennis lawn, fruit and kitchen gardens, meadows, etc. Boat- 
house.—Agent, Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (U. 2579.) 


ME- ERNEST PENNINGTON, F.A.L, 
AUCTIONEER & LAND AGENT, 
Railway Stations: RICHMOND && STRAWBERRY HILL, 
Telephone No. 5. Richmond. 











(December 17th, 1893. 


TON, MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 
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OUSSEX (between Eastbourne and Tunbridge Wells).— 
© - For SALE, UNFURNISHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
(build of brick with stone facings and tiled roof), 500 to 600 feet 
above sea level, facing south, and in the midst of lovely scenery. 
It contains good entrance hall with fireplace, three reception 
rooms, ten bedrooms, bathroom, one dressing room and usual 
offices. Excellent stabling, consisting of three stalls and loose 
box, carriage house and harness room, with dwelling rooms 
above. Plans are prepared for a billiard room. The house is 
approached by a carriage drive,having a roomy and picturesque 
lodge at entrance gate. Lands about 38 acres, 32 of which 
are grass. Golf links adjacent. Hunting with three packs 
of hounds. Railway station about two-and-a-quarter miles. 
Post Office and Church about one mile. R. C. church, 
three miles. Rates and taxes low.-—For full particulars, apply 
Hamitton, Menzigs & Co.,as above. (1097.) 


ONERSET (Near Wellington)—FOR SALE, Mansion 
S and Estate of 930 acres, in beautiful surroundings, in a 
very picturesque neighbourhood, and standing 200 feet above 
sea level. The house is a most attractive residence, exception- 
ally dry and contains: Entrance hall, with full-sized billiard 
table, drawing room, dining room, morning room leading into 
conservatory, and divided into four parts, study or smoking 
room, schoolroom, seven principal bedrooms and a dressing 
room, also a bedroom leading off schoolroom, and six attics ; 
box rooms, as well as extensive and well equipped domestic 
offices. Sanitary arrangements excellent, there being no ¢crains 
inside or under the house. Water laid on throughout, and there 
is also a good well. Stabling for seven horses ; enclosed stable 
yard ; large coach-house and covered way with washing places. 
Excellent and productive kitchen gardens, flower gardens, with 
room for three tennis courts, “te? G fish pond (with boat on 
it), shrubberies, etc. River flows through the property, and 
affords capital trout fishing. The house is surrounded by grass 
and park land. The estateconsists of 930 acres, of which about 
70 acres are coverts, There are four farms, which are let to 
three substantial tenants, and the proportion of pasture to 
arable is about half and half. Cottages for coachman, gardener 
and keeper, also several othersattached to farms. One position 
of the property adjoins a common of about 150 acres, on which 
the ri. hts of grazing stock are exercised. Meets of the Devon 
and Kxeter staghounds within easy reach, and foxhounds, otter 
hounds, and foot beagles hunt the district. Telegraph office 
about two miles, and railway station (G.W.R. main line) about 
three miles. The new G.W.R. route to Exeter, which will 
probably be opened in 1899, will bring the property 29 miles 
nearer London.—For further particulars apply Hami.ton, 
Menzigs & Co., as above. (1106.) 








USSEX.—For SALE, or might be LET, a FREEHOLD 
S well built MODERN HOUSE standing in a miniature park 
of 75 acres, containing three reception rooms, ten bedrooms and 
complete and extensive domestic offices. Roomy and spacious 
STABLING for nine horses, coach-house, lofts and rooms over 
tor coachman ; Bailift's house, barns, sheds, and other farm 
buildings. 
drains. Excellent water supply. The house has south aspect, and 
stands ina miniature park, with well-wooded grounds, com- 
manding superb views, and is approached by a carriage 
drive of over a third of a mile. Good kitchen garden, 
pleasure grounds, tennis lawn, shrubberies and walks, Trout 
stream on the property, which is in the midst of lovely scenery 
and a hunting neighbourhood. Nearly the whole 75 acres is in 
a ring fence. Only one-and-a-half hours from town, railway 
station two-and-a-half miles. Land tax redeemed. This year 
the land produced over 60 tons of hay. For full particulars, 
apply HamiLton, Menzigs & Co., as above, (1098,) 


G LOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be Let, Furnished for the 

hunting season or a term of years, stately MANSION in 
large park, and with 3,000 acres of shooting. The residence 
contains noble front hall and inner hall with grand staircase and 
gallery, drawing-room with large semi-circular bay, breakfast 
room, dining room,vestibule opening on to terrace, morning room 
billiard room; all the reception rooms are handsomely fitted and 
the decorations are of a high order. Bedroom accommodation 
consists of sixteen principal bed and dressing rooms and 
twenty-four secondary apartments. Complete and well equipped 
domestic offices. ‘The water supply is from reservoir on hill 
worked by hydraulic ram, and the sanitary arrangements are 
perfect and of the most modern description. Stabling, ten 
and eleven boxes, with excellent saddle and harness rooms, six 
coachmen’s rooms, etc., etc. The grounds are singularly beauti- 
ful and picturesque, including rose garden, flower garden, 
extensive shrubberies and walks, two ornamental lakes with 
waterfall, boat-house and boats, and a fine walled and stocked 
kitchen garden, the whole comprising about fifteen acres. Shoot- 
ing over the estate of about 3,000 acres (about 300 acres covert) 
and two good rookeries. Capital trout and perch fishing in the 
lakes. The property is in the Duke of Beaufort's country, and 
hunting with the Badminton houndsis easily obtainable six days 
a week, within range of fifteen miles, and the Berkeley hounds 
are also within easy reach. Railway station four-and-a-half 
miles.—Further particulars may be obtained from Hamitton, 
MenziEs & Co., as above. (1003.) 





OUTH DEVON —To LET, Unfurnished, charming sea- 
side RESIDENCE, situate in the prettiest part of the 
county, on the G.W.R. main line, and within five minutes ot 
station. The house, which faces south, stands high and com- 
mands magnificent land and sea views. It has been recently 
re-decorated, and contains three reception rooms, nine 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, etc., together with well 
equipped and ample domestic offices. Conservatory opening 
into drawing room. Gas and hot and cold water laid on all 
over the house. Sanitary arrangements new and most complete. 
Stabling for two horses, coach-house, harness room, etc. 
Grounds extending to 24 acres, tastefully laid out in lawns, 
vinery, kitchen and fruit gardens, etc.—For further particulars 
apply HamiLton, Menzies & Co., as above. (1032). 


HAMILTON MENZIES & CO., 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
36, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





Every modern convenience and well arranged* 








December 17th, 1898.] 





HAMPTON & SONS, 





ORTH WALES near Llanberis and Snowdon).—For SALE, a beautifully timbered FREEHOLD ESTATE of about 
1,200 acres, comprising a picturesque residence delightfully situate on the slope ofa hill, and commanding most lovely views 
over the pass of Aberyzlaslyn. The Residence contains entrance hall, thrge reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, servants’ hall, butler’s pantry, and the customary domestic offices; stabling for five horses. The picturesque pleasure grounds 
include charming walks through about 80 acres of woodland, rustic bridges over waterfalls, good kitchen garden greenhouse 
etc. There is alsoon the estate valuable slate and mineral mines, several farms, and a nine-roomed fishing box. with stable: 
excellent trout fishing in the river Glaslyn, and also in a lake, most of which belongs to the property; a mile and a-half from 
village with church and telegraph. The residence would also be let Furnished or Unfurnished.—Agents, Hampton & Sons, Ltd 
1, Cockspur Street, S.W. , * 


OFFICES: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
FOR HOUSES AT FOLKESTONE STAG AND MOUFFLON SHOOTING in Hungary 


APPLY TO in county of wooded mountain ranges 3,000 feet high, 


, holding very big stags, besides moufflons (sort of Corsican wild 

Ww. O. NEWPORT, sheep), fallow deer, wild boars and roes, with comfortable 

| shooting boxes, close to railway station, five hours from Vienna, 

HOUSE & ESTATE AGENT, AUCTIONEER & VALUER, | 4 ee Ly for several years at an annual rental of £1,200, 

69, SANDGATE ROAD, | os a rg shot in the last 15 years, 1,531 piece ; 100 

| shot in E SEASON.—Only direct application to be 

Who has had upwards of 25 years’ practical experience with all | made to Head Forester, Scholz, Nagy Appany, Neutraer, 
classes of House Property in Folkestone. | Comitat, Hungary. 

Telegvams :—' NEwPorT, FOLKESTONE.” 











|THE CHARING-CROSS BANK 
| (Established 1870), 

| 8, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON 
| Assets ss i £512,475 0 0 


Send for the New Illustrated Prospectus. 
For a THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN IN 
CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
MINING ENCINEERING 





Liabilities .,. i cia 209,475 0 0 








Capital and Reserve +» £303,000 0 oO 


| 

| 
FOR R | a ae to oo commer Pa : few hous’ notice in 

wn untry, On mortgage o rniture, t , and 
WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS 4 5 gy ARMY, | stock, plant crops, Pooper removal, ond. to aaa 3 ano 
t) 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF 4( ae NAVY, | into business. Also on deeds, policies, and reversions. Distance 
MINES AT FREIBERC, AV a UNIVERSITIES, - be i Easy repayments. Strictly private. Call personally 
SAXONY, ¢e ge CIVIL SERVICE, SPECIAL FACILITIES TO ALL requiring banking ac- 
&c., &c. Ss COOPER’S HILL counts TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
&o. re ’ | allowed on the minimum monthly balances of Current Accounts 


when not drawn below £20. 

| Deposits of £10 and —— received on terms as under :— 

| 5 P-¢. per annum, subject to 3 months’ notice of withdrawal. 
6 » ” ” 6 ” ” ” 
| rn ” "” 12 ” ” ” 
| Special terms tor long periods. Interest paid quarterly. 





’ ew AND 
4 SY ALL COVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 


Consul ations arranged, and informa- 
tion given daily at the London Office: 


« 66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HUNTERS. 
HIGH-CLASS IRISH HUNTERS FOR SALE 
and HIRE.— Always a good selection on hand 
that know their business thoroughly 3 up to all weights; | 
can be seen over a natural country; also made | 
Polo Ponies; every trial given. 


HUNTERS LET ON HIRE. 





A. WILLIAMS, Manager. 


ROSES! ROSES!! ROSES!!! 


The best and cheapestin the world. 12 acres of Roses. 
100,000 magnificent Plants to select from. Roses a 
speciality. Thousands of Testimonials. 
DESCRIFTIVE CATALOGUES FREE on application. 


JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, EXETER. 
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J. CLERK, HILLMORTON, RUGBY. | 
ADE HUNTERS .—1.—FLANAGAN, gres gelding, 6 | 
years, 16.1; up to 16 stone; a very nice hunter ; pertect | 
mouth and manners; avery fine andclever performer ; most easy | 
toride; a beautiful back and can gallop well; suit an old man ; | 
quiet in harness and sound. | 
2. HIS LORDSHIP, black gelding, 5 years, 16.1 up to 14.7 
stone; a grand hunter; clever and brilliant performer; nice 
| 
| 
| 





o 





> Just Root. Demy 8vo (or 8 by 54in.), handsomely bound ¢ 
> in cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated, 6s. 4 


‘Our Friend the Horse: 


By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S., 
Author of “ Everypay AILMENTS oF PouLTRy,” 
A Companion Volume to ‘‘ Our Friend the Dog.” 


2 


mouth and manners; carries a lady; most easy to ride; very 
fast; suit anyone ; undocked ; sound. 

3. THE GHOST, grey gelding, 8 years, 16.1; up to 14 stone, 
by Leontes, dam by Lord of the Isles; a very fine jumper ; very 
fast; second Badminton Hunt Cup, three miles, last Spring; 
ridden by whip all thisseasun; unducked; sound. 

4. PAT, grey gelding, 5 years, 15.34; up to 14 stone; a well- | 
made compact little horse; very clever; with nice mouth and | 
manners; easy to ride; carries a lady; sound. 

Theabove are real good hunters, free from all vice,and sound | 
all have been ridden by owner, hunting hounds. They can be | 
seen and tried with hounds. Pricesmoderate. Stablesclose to | 
both railway stations. 

Apply to James BaLpwin, 21, Green Park, Bath. 
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A most complete general Guide Book vg all that is 4 
> known about The Horse. How to keep in health, how to 4 
> stable, how to feed, how to work, how to tell the age up to ¢ 
> thirty years, how to train, racing, &c., &c.; full description 4 
> and illustrations of all breeds. 
3 
4 


» London: DEAN & SON, LimirTEp, 160, Fleet St., E.C. 
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OUGH COLLIES FOR SALE.—Dogs and bitches, | 


sables, and also tricolours, of the highest breeding; fine | Frilled Butter Muslin 
| o 


specimens. Prices from £3 3s Can be seen by appointment.— 
Rev. Hans F. HAMILton, Woodmansterne, Epsom. 

White, Cream, Ecru, and 12 Art Shades. Curtains, frilled 
3 yards long, 58in. wide, 6s. od. per pair. May alsobehad y 


the 
L A \ HH] S C A p E | yard, 58in. wide 2 Seat both sides, 114d. per yard. Sample Book 
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| of Plain and Figured Muslins sent on approval. RoLier 


| Buinps, edged with Lace or Fringe from 4s. 9d. Sample 
ARDE NING | Book of Materials on approval. Roman Carpets, Cretonnes, 
a | Tapestries, Art Linens, sh el My eye ap ig ae = 

Patterns sent on approval. Picture Book of Lace Curtains, 
W. INNES STUCKEY, | Roller Blinds, Heavy Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, Blankets, Quilts, 
Landscape Gardener, 46, Dyne Road, Brondesbury, N.W. | Post Free. 


13 Years with Mr. H. E. MILNER. | H. GORRINCE & Co., 48a, Dept., Nottingham. 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. vin. 





FRUIT IN THE ECONOMY OF 
HEALTH. 


Everyone knows that all fruits contain saccharine or sugar 
principle, united to a piquant acid, giving us delightful and 
refreshing flavours. The citric acid of the lemon and the malic 
acid of the apple are cases in point, and all medical authorities 
are agreed as to the value of fruits in the economy of health. 
The warm, ripening kisses of the sun, chastened by the laving 
of the fruit with dew and rain, gradually envolve the delicate 
and delicious flavours which are so gratifying to the palate,'so 
purifying and cleansing to the blood, and so beneficial to the 
general health. And the orange and pine-apple, at least, 
perhaps the lemon, contain further a digestive principle which 
is of great value in aiding in the attainment of proper digestion 
of food. And herein it is that Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies 
excel; they are flavoured with just these natural fruit flavours 
—so that Chiver’s Jellies are almost as valuable, from the point 
of view of health economy, as the fruit itself. The strawberry, 
orange, raspberry, Jemon, and other flavours are gained from 
the fruit, and the juices expressed in the manner most con- 
ducive to secure the freshness and purity of their flavours. 
These Jellies are made in silver-lined pans, and handled with 
silver-lined apparatus, and are as dainty and appetising as they 
are delicious and nutrient. Grocers and Stores keep Chivers’ 
Jellies. Half-pints 24d.; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 8d. If you haven't 
yet tried them, write for a free sample packet to S. Chivers and 
Sons’ Fruit Farm Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 


SALMON FISHING. 


NOW. READY, 
ESSRS. FROST & REED, of Bristol, are 
publishing a Set of Three FLY-FISHING PRINTS 
by the sportsman artist, Mr. Douglas Adams, entitled 
“A Likely Pool,” “A Dangerous Leap,” “ An Anxious Moment.’ 





Price and particulars from Frost & Reep, 8, Clare Street 
Bristol; or 47, Queen’s Road, Clifton. 
A Set of Three Subjects illustrating 


TROUT FISHING 


Also in hand. 
Particulars on application. 








J.W. SMART, BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURER 
15, College Green, BRISTOL. 
Awarded Gold Medal ot Merit for Excellence at Licensed 
Victuallers’ Exhibition, March, 1897. 
Sole Agent for Bonzoline Billiard Balls; £1 11s. 6d. 
per Set, 2 1-16th. 


Cues, Tips, CHALK AND EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
tre Game IN Stock. 


“nor ha GROUND 
Sn 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle............++ 8/6 | Pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. 7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop... 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste... 6D. 
Write for Pamphlet, ‘Shaver's Kit and Outfit,’ post free. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, & CO., Lonpon, W. 























Made entirely of White Absorbent Wool. 


Southalls’ 
‘Sanitary 
on, LOWES’ 


: M (IMPROVED). 

row7 1/-, 1/6, and 2/- per doz. 
“., Free Sampce on application to the 
\ Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, 
‘s Birmingham. 


ALSO A CHEAPER MAKE AT 6d. PER DOZEN. 
Superior to any Halfpenny “ Towel" on the Market. 
Mixed Sample Packets (three of Size 0, one each 1, 2, & 4 
post free from the Lady Menager for 8 stamps. 

Sold by all Drapers, Cusiiom, and Chemists throughout 
the orid, 





























THE 


International Palace Hotels. 
MONTE CARLO, Riviera Palace. 


(Open January). 


NICE (Cimiez) 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 





Riviera Palace 
Ghezireh Palace. 
Shepheard’s Hotel. 


Full Particulars from the 


London Offices : 14,Zockspur $t.,$.W. 


LSA MET ON: SUSSEX, BEACH HOTEL, 

First-class Family Hotel, with suites of apartments and 
separate rooms. situated in its own = overlooking the 
sea; close to golf links and river.—For Winter terms apply to 
the Manager. 




















FRANK MILLER’S| 
HARNESS 
















FRANK MILLER'S 
HARNESS DRESSING 


For Marness, Buggy Tops, Saddles, Fly Mets, 
Trovsling Bags, Military Equipments, Ete. 
Gives o besatiful Gaish, which will oot peel or crack 
of, emet or crock by ; does wot lope its lustre 
bby age; dost will not euick o work Goished with it. 

is wor 4 veeewe. Contains bo Terpentine, 
Nepbths, Alcobol, or other injurious articles, it te 
eimply « foishing dreasiog. 

DIRECTIONS. 
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PUT UP IN CANS, KEOS, ery DARRELE. 
os 






MANUFACTURED BY 
THE PRANK MILLER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 



















European Offi 
TOWER Merry yee MOORGATE, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





“GRICKLITE LAMPS AND WAX LIGHTS.” 


A NEW BRANCH SHOW ROOM at 132, REGENT 
STREET, W., WILL BE OPENED on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 14th inst for the Sale of these Charming 
Lamps for Lighting a Dinner Table. 


N.B.—These Lamps can be OBTAINED ONLY at the 
“ CRICKLITE" LAMP COMPANY’S SHOW 
ROOMS, 75, 132, 156, REGENT STREET, W., or 
from the Patentees. 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LICHT CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, Lonpon, N.W. 





COUNTRY 





FOR UPWARDS OF FIFTY YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


 PYARKES PATE 


CLA NT 


ER 


-pYRAMID FOOD WARy 





INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


2’6. 3/G.5/- AND G/-EACH. 





FOR UPWARDS OF FORTY YEARS THE 
PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT 
| OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKES 
paTENTOSA FETy 


NIGH Lge LIGHT 
NT 








Yc 
THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. 





Single Wicks burn 8 hours each, in boxes containing 8 Lights. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & FAIRY LICHT CO., LTD. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


THORN’S 
STATION BROUGHAM. 








M ESSRS. THORN’S COUNTRY OR STATION 
BROUGHAMS are very light, and suitable for one 
horse in rough or hilly country ; made to carry four inside and 
luggage on top. On view, finished, and ready to finish to choice 
in three weeks, price 99 Gg, Built in three sizes—1g, Great 
Portland Street, Oxford Circus, W., and Ranelagh House, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. Drawings forwarded. . Weight 
84 cwt. Two in use by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sand- 
ringham at the present time. Extra Roof Seat for Races, &c. 


LONDON 


aGuNrs ror’ Elswick ’’ § “‘ Marples’? Cycles. 


Delivery Guaranteed. 





‘* Carriage Accident Insurance,” 


LIFF ILLUSTRATED 

















‘aoieieaai 17th, 189k, 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 








NO’ poy ef fae deere 
O GROW. 
80 CUES of SALMABLE TREES. 


Je ID 


Lists Free. 


HOSES 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Paching and 
Carriage Free, for cash with order. 
$s. per doz., GOs. per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


Cc : SIN POTS From 15/-a doz. 


Ornamen‘al Trees 91, Acres. 
wanes Collec: ion ci 
Herbaceous wants, 
Four Acres of Gla: 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/- doz, 
i\. N.B.—Single Plants are sold at slightly 
increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 
(Over 160 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
aiti tically produced, containing 
some hundreds of illustrat! z 

i and full of bitlpecdt Fie suai: nt 
PAY» free on receipt ot 3d, for postage, 
ee, Please mention this laper, 


RICHARD SMITH & Co., WORCESTER 
































TO THOSE WHO ADMIRE 


Soft WhiteHands 
METCALFE’S 


BALM OF LILIES 


will make your hands and face 
SMOOTH AS VELVET 
AND WHITE AS THE 
LILY. It possesses remarkable 
soothing and healing proper- 
ties, and is A CERTAIN 
‘' CURE FOR CHAPPED 
HANDS, removing all rough- 


4 ness and redness of the skin. 


» we a) 


ts Bottles, 1/3, 2/3, and 4/6 post free. 
PROPRIETOR: 


H. T. METCALFE, 


PHARMACIST, 


HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEWBERY & SONS, ! “ing Eaward street, 


Newgate Street. 


LONDON. 





Exquisite Models, Perfect Fit. 


THE 


Guaranteed Wear. 
PATENT 
DIAGONAL 


~YG@N &: 


CORSETS 


Patented in England and on the 









Continent. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear in 
the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashion- 
able Colours and Shades, in Italian Cloth, 


Satin and Coutil. 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS, 


* Admirably modelled, exquisitely neat 
and strong.” —Queen. 
“The most comfortable corsets ever 
mG *— Ladies’ 
he best make'of corsets is the Y & N 
Pesent Diagonal Seam.” — Gentlewoman. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Every genuine Y & N Corset is stamped ‘“ Y & N Patent 
Diagonal Seam No. 116” in oval of the inside lining. 


Sold by the principal ihe eke and Ladies’ Oulfitters in the United 
Kingdem and the Colonies. 


Pictorial, 
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